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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

CONSTITUTIONAL crisis of great importance has 
JA. suddenly arisen in Germany. At 5.30 in the afternoon 
of Thursday the Reichstag was dissolved by a decree which the 
Emperor had signed that morning at Biickeburg. The Reichs- 
tag had a period of a year and a half still to run. The ground 
on which the Emperor has appealed to the people is the deter- 
mination of the majority of their present representatives 
(a majority made up of the Clerical Centre, the Poles, the 
Hanoverian Guelpbs, and the Socialists) to reduce the forces 
employed in South-West Africa to two thousand five hundred 
men in the course of the next financial year. Though the 
majority against the Government was not large, only five in 
one division and ten in another, the hostile vote—it took the 
form of the rejection of the South-West African Supple- 
mentary Estimates of £1,461,000—involved a peremptory 
refusal to do what the Government declared was absolutely 
necessary if the Colonial Empire was to be maintained unim- 
paired. Prince Biilow in an excitable speech declared that it 
was completely untrue to say that “he was only carrying out 
instructions from the highest quarters.” “That is an im- 
pudent falsehood. No one is driving me. No one is pushing 
me. I need no directions to make me recognise the national 
necessities which are now at stake.” 














In spite of these protestations, it is, of course, obvious that 
the real struggle is between the German Emperor and the 
German Parliament. Is the Reichstag to exercise the power 
of the purse in reality, or only in name? If those who claim 
the power of the purse win at the next Election, the cause of 
Parliamentarianism and of liberal institutions in Germany 
will have been immensely advanced. If, on the other hand, 
the voters endorse the action of the Kaiser, autocracy will be 
more firmly established in Germany than ever. Authorities 
seem to differ very much as to what is likely to be the result 
of the Dissolution. If the anti-autocratic forces are to win, it 
will be necessary for the Clerical Centre and its Polish and 
Guelph auxiliaries to combine temporarily with the Social 
Democrats. But this, though not impossible, is a difficult 
business for people who appear, as the Germans do, to be 
somewhat wanting in the Parliamentary instinct. Again, it is 
possible that before the poll is taken the Kaiser will be able 
to offer terms to the Clerical Centre of so tempting a nature 
that they will accept them and separate themselves from their 
present allies. On the other hand, it is just conceivable that 
the voters generally may take it into their heads to stand up 
for the principle that those who pay the taxes ought to decide 
how they shall be spent. No doubt the German Emperor has 
lost a good deal of his prestige, if not of bis popularity, during 
the last year, and this may affect the contest. We must never 
forget, however, that the German people, even when in an 


attention by the Imperial voice, dropped their grumblings 
and assumed an obedient attitude. 


The German Imperial Estimates for 1907, published this week, 
show revenue and expenditure which balance at £128,253,671. 
Of this figure, there is a normal recurring expenditure of 
£101,000,000, a non-recurring item of £13,500,000, which will 
be met out of revenue, while there are £13,500,000 of extra- 
ordinary Estimates, mainly for the Army and Navy, which 
will be met by loans. As compared with the current year, 
the Estimates show an increase in ordinary expenditure of 
£7,000,000, and in extraordinary expenditure of £1,500,000, 
So far as the Army is concerned, the chief new demand is the 
million in extraordinary Estimates for the development of 
land fortifications at Cologne and Ulm. The Navy Estimates 
are considerably increased by new sums for armaments and 
the torpedo branch, and there is a large extraordinary 
expenditure on new construction. The Estimates renew the 
demand for a Colonial Office, which was rejected by the 
Reichstag last summer. New taxation is foreshadowed, but 
the nature of it is not yet disclosed. 





We have dealt at length elsewhere with the crisis that has 
arisen in France over the enforcement of the Separation Law, 
a crisis injurious no doubt to the State, but still more so to the 
Church, because it is very generally felt that the ultimate 
cause is the obstinacy and want of statesmanship displayed 
by the Vatican. We feel convinced that the majority of the 
French Bishops and clergy do not want a fight, and that they 
bave been reluctantly forced to assume a combative attitude 
by peremptory orders from the Pope. Forces that come into 
action under these conditions are hardly likely to win the day, 
unless the French Government are foolish enough to let them- 
selves be provoked into some act of real harshness or injustice, 
Englishmen, who are naturally inclined to side with any 
persons persecuted or coerced in regard to matters of faith or 
conscience, and who dislike extremely to see any obstacle 
placed in the way of public worship, will nevertheless find it 
difficult to feel any great sympathy with the clerical authorities 
when refusing to obey the law of the land. That the clergy 
have been forced back on the Law of Public Meetings is due 
solely to their rejection of the machinery of the Separation 
Act. 


The right to keep the churches open and to celebrate the 
Mass can, it appears, be secured in any parish by any two 
laymen giving the statutory notice, and this notice will 
operate for a whole year. If the Vatican persists in for- 
bidding recourse to such formalities, it is difficult to argue 
that the.responsibility for the present crisis falls upon the 
French Government. We fear that the desire of the Pope at 
the present moment is not to secure the exercise of the rites 
of the Church for the Roman Catholics of France, but ratber to 
manceuvre the French Government into action which may be 
represented as of a persecuting nature, and so will discredit 
them and score a point on the side of the Clericals. Unless we 
are mistaken, the Pope is miscalculating. We do not suppose 
that any large number of priests, even though Republican in 
sentiment, will in the last resort obey the State rather than 
the Papacy, but we believe that the obedience offered to the 
latter will be so perfunctory and half-hearted that in the end 
the Pope will be beaten. His only chance is that the French 
Anti-Clericals may, in a moment of excitement, force the 
Government into taking some arbitrary or oppressive action 
which will unite all sections of Roman Catholics and make 
them forget the Pope’s bad statesmanship. 





In the debate on the onion Office Estimates in the French 





Chamber on Wednesday, M. Paul Deschanel, the Reporter 
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of the Foreign Affairs Budget, made an admirable speech 
on the European situation. He was glad that the Russian 
Alliance had once more become a “ European instrument of 
conservatism and peace” after its “long Asiatic deviation.” 
That and the entente cordiale with England were the pivots of 
French policy, and it was the task of France to multiply 
opportunities of friendliness between her two allies. Elge- 
where the prospects were cheering. Italy was bound both 
to France and England, and another member of the Triple 
Alliance, Austria, had always played a moderating rédle. 
America under President Roosevelt was more than friendly. 
Finally, he had some frank and friendly words to say about 
Germany. Prince Biilow had praised French patriotism, and 
justly. France, like Germany, was faithful to her great 
historical memories. ‘There are between Germany and our- 
selves certain questions still held in reserve. If that were 
not so, we should be unworthy of the homage paid us by the 
Chancellor.” But a new era of straightforward diplomacy 
had set in between Paris and Berlin. If Germany did not 
seek to separate France and England, then France had no 
wish to isolate Germany. 


The plot thickens in Morocco. The Sultan, through one of 
his Ministers, has announced to the Diplomatic Corps that 
he is sending troops to restore order in Tangier and remove 
every cause of complaint. This is obviously aimed at Raisuli, 
who is well able to look after himself. The Times corre- 
spondent on Thursday published a statement from him 
which defines the policy of this brigand-turned-gendarme. 
He denies that he is fostering any anti-European agitation, 
his name being used in this connexion without his consent. 
Provided Europeans will not interfere with the internal affairs 
of Morocco, he is content to live at peace with them. But he 
announces that he will resist the coming troops unless they 
place themselves under his orders, since the Sultan has given 
him the district to govern. Then follows much Oriental 
boasting about his power; but the conclusion shows that he 
realises the precariousness of his position, for he announces 
that he will guarantee to the European representatives the 
peaceful introduction of all the proposed reforms if they will 
obtain from the Sultan a guarantee for his own security, 
Clearly the impudence of Raisuli is tempered with a whole- 
some caution. 


King Leopold has confided his defence to an American 
interviewer, and the result was published in the papers on 
Tuesday. He begins by a panegyric on the wonders of the 
United States, which are happily not at issue in the con- 
troversy. He bantered the correspondent on his courage 
in coming to see him, and asked him if he bore arms or wore 
chain-mail. Then he proceeded to deliver some generalisations 
onthe Congo. There might be isolated atrocities and blunders 
there, but they could not be attributed to the excellent system 
of government. He and his officials were labouring for the 
elevation and protection of the native races, and it would be 
more Christian in their critics to strengthen their hands than 
to abuse them. They had reduced smallpox, stamped out the 
slave trade, prohibited alcohol, built railways, and sent out 
motor-cars. Then comes the notable sentence: “In dealing 
with a race that has been composed of cannibals for thousands 
of years it is necessary to use methods that best can shake 
their idleness and make them realise the sanctity of work.” 
Finally, his Majesty announced that he was a poorer, not a 
richer, man because of the Congo. “Of what use is money 
to me? Iam not in the prime of life. I cannot take money 
out of the world. ..... I am not a business man. ITama 
ruler, anxious only for the welfare of my subjects.” King 
Leopold has had the acumen to go to the central part of the 
charge, and meet it with a flat denial; but we confess that his 
picture of himself as a great philanthropist and benefactor 
of his species leaves us cold. 


In the Congo debate in the Belgian Chamber on Friday 
week M. Vandervelde, the Socialist leader, delivered a speech 
which must rank with that of M. Beernaert as the most 
weighty in the discussion. He treated the question on its 
general rather than on its legal aspect. While admitting 
that the Congo enterprise had its merits as an antidote to 
Belgian parochialism, he criticised it on the ground that the 
position of King Leopold involved difficulties with the Consti- 
tutional Government of Belgium, and that the exploitation of 








y Pe 
the country meant the oppression of the natives. He had th 
courage to express his sympathy with the “ English = 
paign” and to defend Mr. Morel’s work. M. Huysmans had 
spoken contemptuously of Mr. Morel and his acolytes. Dig 
he mean the English Bishops, Lord Lansdowne, and Sir 
Edward Grey? Like M. Hymans, he demanded ful) info,. 
mation before considering the question of annexation; but he 
would not, with that speaker, pretend that he found pleasure 
in the contemplation of reforms which meant nothing. Above 
all, he could not render homage to the founder of the Congo 
“He hoped that the day would come when Belgium . , , me 
would blot out the memory of the shame and misery, and, 
he would add, the crimes, connected with the Congo of 
Leopold II.” M. Vandervelde spoke for himself and not for 
his party, but it is probable that the Socialist section wil] 
support his policy. 


The House of Commons on Thursday and Friday week 
discussed in Committee the Education (Provision of Meals) 
Bill, which had come from a Select Committee. Mr. Harold 
Cox moved as an amendment to the first clause that Poor 
Law Guardians should take the place of the local education 
authorities as the administering power, on the ground that 
they alone were in a position to make proper inquiries, 
The amendment was resisted on the plea that the Guardians 
would be obstructive in their policy, and rejected by a large 
majority. On Friday the Government adopted an amend. 
ment of Mr. Masterman’s sanctioning the provision of meals 
at other times than midday. The whole policy of the Bill was 
then raised in an interesting debate, in which Mr. Harold Cox 
put the common-sense view of the case, and was but ineffectively 
answered by Dr. Macnamara. A measure which, in Mr. Cox’s 
words, turns local education authorities into refreshment 
contractors, and which relieves parents of their primary 
duties, is rightly described as “ pauperising legislation.” We 
do not deny the hardness of certain cases, but we maintain that 
hard cases make bad law, and that no legislation can attempt 
to deal with this evil directly without engendering greater 
evils. It is the worst type of Socialistic measure, where 
sentiment and bad economics are equally mingled. Mr. Cox 
deserves the thanks of all thoughtful men, and, indeed, of all 
who desire to see the moral strength of the nation maintained 
unimpaired, for his plucky and persistent opposition—an 
opposition offered, remember, to his own party. On Thursday 
the discussion was continued, and the Bill read a third time. 


In the Commons on Monday Mr. Birrell made his 
anxiously expected statement as to the Government policy 
in regard to the Lords’ amendments. Examining them 
in detail, he maintained that they altered the whole 
fabric of the Bill, and vitally impaired the two main 
principles of popular control and freedom from tests. The 
Government had accordingly resolved to send the amendments 
back, not because they were all bad—some were their own, and 
therefore as good as gold—but because the destructive amend- 
ments were so numerous that to go through them all would 
be to impose on the House all the labours of a Com- 
mittee. He still had some hopes that the Bill might be 
saved, and he indicated some concessions which the Govern- 
ment were prepared to make—e.g., the formation of parents’ 
committees—but reminded the House that the Government 
had already put upon their supporters as much pressure as 
they could reasonably expect, and concluded by announcing 
that the Premier would on the following day move that the 
Lords’ amendments should be returned en bloc. Mr. Balfour 
condemned the Government severely for preventing free dis- 
cussion of the Lords’ amendments, which he described as 
cautious and in accordance with the principle that parents 
should control the religious education of their children. 











On Tuesday? in defending the determination of the Govern- 
ment to adopt this procedure, the Prime Minister disclaimed 
any desire to provoke a conflict with the Lords, or to shut 
the door against compromise. He was anxious to know 
whether the Leader of the Opposition wished to slam 
the door on conciliation, or keep it open to save the 
Bill. Mr. Balfour in his reply strongly condemned the course 
taken by the Government. The Government, he believed, were 
afraid to face the debates that would arise on the proposals 
made by the Lords, for those proposals could be defended point 
by point out of the mouths of Ministers themselves. The 
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rocedure adopted was insulting to the other House, and yet 
the rime Minister wished his Resolution to be regarded as an 
olive branch. For his part, he did not want the Bill to survive 
in the form in which it left the Commons. After amend- 
ments claiming separate treatment for special clauses had 
been rejected, the Premier's Resolution was carried by 317 


votes to 89. 


The debate was resumed on Wednesday. Mr. Dillon disso- 
ciated the policy of his party from that of the Duke of Norfolk 
and the twenty-eight Peers who voted with him. While the 
Duke's party was irreconcilable and contemplated breaches of 
the law, the Nationalists desired a concordat with the English 
democracy. He held, however, that if the Bill were lost the 
Radical Party would suffer injury from being identified with 
secularism and the exclusion of the Bible from the schools. In 
tbe course of the debate Mr. Keir Hardie stated that working- 
class parents regarded the question of religious instruction in 
the schools with complete indifference, and Mr. Walter Long 
complained that no really definite information had been given 
as to the concessions which the Government would make. 
Mr. Birrell again assured the Opposition that the Govern- 
ment had no desire to be offensive to the Lords. In con- 
clusion, he believed the Bill could still be saved by mutual 
concessions affecting Clause IV. and the position of teachers 
under Clause III. Mr. Balfour, replying for the Opposition, 
said that if the measure were lost the responsibility would 
not rest with the Lords. Mr. Asquith having retorted that 
the responsibility would be with Mr. Balfour, the House 
divided, and the Motion for disagreeing with the Lords’ 
amendments en bloc was carried by 309 votes (416 to 107). 








The House of Lords will reconsider the Education Bill on 
Monday. Meantime it is understood that negotiations are 
going on between the Unionist and Liberal leaders in the 
hopes of reaching a compromise. We have dealt elsewhere 
with the whole subject, and have expressed our hope and 
belief that a compromise will be secured. If it is secured, 
the extremists on both sides will no doubt be furious, and 
will predict all kinds of evil consequences. The country as a 
whole, however, will accept terms of peace with the utmost 


satisfaction. 


The Convention drafted by the Wireless Telegraphy Con- 
ference at Berlin was published on Monday as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, and cannot be described as a satisfactory 
document. As the whole subject, we understand, will 
shortly be raised in Parliament, we do not propose at the 
moment to enter into a detailed discussion of this most 
complicated controversy. We may note, however, that the 
invitation to attend the Conference was accepted by the 
last Government—though the delegates were chosen by 
the present Administration—and that at a Conference all the 
Powers count equally,—ie. Great Britain with Uruguay 
or Monaco. Furthermore, it has been provided by the 
Convention that at future Conferences each Power repre- 
sented is to have one vote, and that the colonies of a Power 
may have one vote each, provided that no Power together with 
all its colonies has more than six votes,—an arrangement 
which will place German Togoland on a par with Canada, 
and which makes it a matter for surprise as well as regret 
that none of our great dependencies have been officially 
consulted in the matter. Hostile critics of the Convention 
contend that by abandoning the maintenance of the Marconi 
monopoly we have sacrificed Imperial interests and committed 
ourselves to an arrangement which can only lead to chaotic 
results. It is at any rate clear that the Government cannot 
expect to convince the nation that the Convention should 
be ratified unless they are able substantially to fortify the 
arguments to be derived from a perusal of that document. 


We desire to draw the special attention of our readers to 
the fifth letter (appearing to-day) of the series which “ Civis” 
is contributing to our columns in regard to the condition of the 
Navy. The letter shows how perilous is the policy which has 
been adopted of late at the Admiralty of allowing repairs to 
get into arrears, and of failing to make proper money provi- 
sion*for carrying them out. The facts and figures adduced by 
him are conclusive as to this point. Though “ Civis” speaks, 
and rightly speaks, with such restraint and moderation, it is 
evident that the condition of things is most serious, and that 





unless a change takes place we shall be in danger of having a 
Fleet which, though strong in name, will, for want of repairs, 
be in a large measure derelict. At present we are perilously 
near tiie position of a man whose house has got badly out of 
repair, but who, instead of putting it in order, builds new 
rooms, and yet counts the old and unrepaired part of the 
structure as giving him a house of twenty bedrooms, or what- 
ever it may be. His boasts about the magnificent extension 
in which he lives at the moment cannot make the old and 
neglected part of the house weatherproof or habitable. 


The South African football team—four-fifths of them men 
of Dutch names and blood—practically brought their tour to a 
close on Saturday last, when the match against England resulted 
in a draw, the conditions under which the game was played 
having been unfavourable to the visitors, who were further 
weakened by the absence, through injury, of two of their finest 
players. The record of the South African team is remarkable 
not merely for their almost uninterrupted series of victories 
—they were only once defeated, and then by the narrowest 
possible margin—but for the scrupulous and unimpeachable 
fairness of their play. Their sportsmanlike behaviour—added 
to their remarkable skill and speed—has made them great 
popular favourites wherever they have gone, and nothing 
could have been better than the spirit shown by the captain, 
Mr. Roos, in returning thanks at the dinner given to them 
last Saturday night. 


Mr. Lloyd-George visited Liverpool on Saturday last, and 
at the annual banquet of the Liverpool Shipbrokers’ Society 
defended the attitude of the Board of Trade towards theshipping 
industry. While opposed to excluding the best foreigners, such 
as the Scandinavians, from our mercantile marine, he would 
gladly see the places of the thirty-nine thousand or forty 
thousand foreigners taken by men of British nationality. There 
had been, however, an arrest in the upward progress of the 
number of foreigners in our service during the past two years— 
the figures being lower by some hundreds—while the increase 
in British sailors amounted to four thousand. He held that 
the Government ought substantially to encourage the efforts 
which were being made in the Liverpool district to train sailors 
for the merchant marine. With regard to German competition, 
he noted that in 1900 the excess of our gross tonnage over 
Germany’s was ten millions; in 1906 it was thirteen millions; 
and while in 1901 there were sixty-three vessels in the world 
of over ten thousand tons, of which twenty-seven were British 
and twenty-four German, this year, out of a total of a 
hundred and four, we had fifty-three, and Germany only 
twenty-seven. 


On Tuesday the Committee appointed, under the chair- 
manship of Sir John Dickson-Poynder, to examine Mr. 
Mackarness’s Working Classes Acts Amendment Bill 
presented their Report to the House of Commons. They 
recommeni that the administration of the Public Health 
and Housing of the Working Classes Acts should be trans- 
ferred from the Rural District Councils to the County 
Councils, who should appoint medical officers for the purpose 
under the supervision of the Local Government Board. A 
register of all buildings intended for human habitation is to 
be made periodically, with full details of the sanitary 
condition. The Committee recommend that the law as to 
acquiring land, and as to public health and housing, should 
be simplified and codified; that a large right of appeal should 
lie to the Local Government Board against defaults of local 
Councils; and that the Local Government Board should have 
a special Housing and Public Health Department with a staff 
of travelling inspectors. Finally, they suggest certain con- 
ditions under which the Treasury should lend money to local 
authorities at a low rate, and that the period of redemption of 
loans should be lengthened. 


At eleven o'clock on Friday morning the House of Lords 
announced their judgment in the West Riding case, and 
unanimously reversed the decision of the Court of Appeal, 
holding that local authorities are bound to pay for religious 
instruction in non-Provided schools. We reserve our com- 
ments till next week. 








Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 5 per cent. Oct. 19th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 86—on Friday week 86}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— = 
THE PROSPECTS OF COMPROMISE. 


UGHT the House of Lords to agree to a compromise 
on the education question? and if so, will they ? 
These are the questions which are being asked throughout 
the country to-day. In our opinion, the House of Lords 
should agree to a compromise. Whether they will do so 
will, we presume, depend upon the advice given to them 
by those in whose leadership and guidance the majority of 
the Peers have confidence,— that is, Lord Lansdowne, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Devonshire, and, 
though they are comparatively young Members of the 
House of Lords, Lord Goschen and Lord St. Aldwyn. 
There are many grounds on which the House of 
Lords and its leaders will be tempted to refuse a com- 
promise. In the first place, the action of the Commons 
can no doubt be represented as not altogether courteous 
to the Upper House; and we note that in certain quarters 
there is talk about the procedure adopted being insulting 
to the Peers, and so forth. It seems to us, however, that 
if the House of Lords are wise, they will pay no attention 
whatever to the question of form, but will think only of 
the essentials of the problem. The House of Lords, after 
all, cannot have more dignity than the sum of the dignity 
of its Members, and we venture to think that in a matter 
of ordinary business the most respected and most trusted 
leaders of the Peers would entirely put aside any per- 
sonal question, and consider that their private dignity was 
best consulted by paying no attention whatever to the 
special formalities adopted by those with whom they 
were dealing. A well-mannered man does not make a 
fuss, or put himself out, or allow business to be impeded 
by the bad manners of the other side. He simply ignores 
them. If, then, there have been bad manners on the part 
of the Commons—which, however, we by no means affirm 
—the dignified course for the Lords is to say nothing and 
think nothing about them, but to proceed to the work of 
the moment unruffled and undisturbed. 


The next temptation to which the Lords are exposed 
is that of obtaining an immediate party advantage in the 
struggle between the Unionists and the Liberals. As 
we have pointed out on more than one occasion, the 
Government will, from many points of view, find themselves 
in a position of great embarrassment if their Bill is lost. 
But the business of a Parliamentary Opposition in ordinary 
circumstances is to embarrass the Government. There- 
fore the natural inclination of the majority of the Peers 
and their leaders, who are keen members of the Opposition, 
is to use the opportunity thus presented to them of placing 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Administration in a 
difficulty, or, rather, of not. allowing them to escape from 
the difficulty in which they have placed themselves. We 
have argued before, and are as convinced as ever, that 
the House of Lords will commit a capital error if they 
allow their action to be affected by these considera- 
tions. The House of Lords are keenly desirous of retain- 
ing the confidence of the country ; but if they are to do so, 
they must show themselves capable of taking a non-party 
view of matters of great and national importance, and 
of being willing to help even their opponents out of a 
difficulty if they think that to do so will, on the whole, 
be for the public good, or will further the settlement of 
problems which vex and disturb the internal peace of the 
nation. 


But though these are by far the most important 
considerations which we would urge upon the Peers, 
we believe that it can also be shown that even in the 
higher party interest it will be wise for the House of 
Lords to arrive at acompromise. A short party view may 
lead to the demand for the destruction of the Bill. A 
long party view, we are convinced, will lead to the desire 
to compromise. No one who has taken stock of the 
political condition of the country can doubt that at 
the present moment there are a very large number of 
persons who are what we may call natural Conservatives 
and Unionists, but who, owing to their views on the educa- 
tion question, are artificially kept within the bounds of the 
Liberal Party. Rightly or wrongly, they feel so deeply 








about the education question, and are so determined not 
to endure what they believe to be the injustice of the 
Act of 1902, that as long as that Act holds the field the 
will throw all other political considerations to the vieds 
and will be eager allies of any party which challenges 
it. If, however, another system of national eduatne 
can be substituted for the Act of 1902, as is the aim 
of the present Bill, and a settlement of the education 
controversy be arrived at, these men will feel free to re. 
consider their political position. For ourselves, we do not 
doubt that if the educational controversy is settled, and if 
we are then faced, as apparently we are to be faced, with 
legislation of a strongly Socialistic character, a very large 
number of those whom we have called natural Conserva. 
tives, artificially made Home-rulers or Radicals by the 
education controversy, will gradually give their support to 
the Unionist Party,—provided, of course, that that party 
has the courage to take up an attitude of honest opposi- 
tion to the Socialist programme, and does not attempt 
to out-Herod Herod on such problems as the granting 
of old-age pensions. In other words, the cessation 
of the education controversy will, we believe, in the 
end tend very greatly to the strengthening of the 
Unionist Party, and to the depletion of the ranks of their 
opponents. 


It is hardly necessary to say that we should not urge 
what we have called considerations of the more far- 
sighted party type if we believed that a compromise need 
involve any abandonment of principle, or would be 
injurious to the cause of religious education. We hold, 
however, that a compromise may be obtained without any 
such Joss or injury. The point upon which the whole 
question of compromise turns is that of the teacher. If 
the House of Lords are willing to abandon their proposal 
that the teachers in the transferred schools shall always 
be allowed to give the denominational lesson, and will 
accept the proposal that this liberty shall only extend 
to existing teachers, we believe that a settlement, which 
will, in fact, be the Lords’ settlement on most other 
vital points, is obtainable. If the Lords could not safe- 
guard the rights of the existing teachers, and if, for any 
reason, the present Bill had to be regarded as one which 
could never be amended, there would, no doubt, be strong 
ground for the Lords refusing any compromise on this 
point, As, however, the liberty given to existing teachers 
will prevent any serious injury being done to denomina- 
tional teaching for at least five years, and as after that, 
and in a new Parliament, it will be perfectly possible to 
relieve the teachers of the statutory disqualification now 
laid upon them, we hold that the refusal to compromise in 
regard to the teachers would be most unstatesmanlike. It 
is evident that if the House of Lords cannot rely upon 
the next Parliament relieving the teachers of their 
disabilities, it is idle to imagine that the proposal 
in its present shape can be permanently rejected. To 
assume that no reconsideration of this provision is 
possible if it is once passed is practically to haul down 
the flag. 


To conclude, it is our deliberate opinion that the House 
of Lords, by consenting to a compromise on the Bill, will 
achieve four objects of momentous importance. In the first 
place, they will show the country that in a great crisis they 
can rise above lower party considerations and assume a 
national position. Next, they will win the gratitude of 
the British people by putting an end to a controversy in 
regard to which the nation at large is getting more and more 
impatient and disgusted. Thirdly, by refusing to snatch 
at the party advantage near at hand, they will, we believe, 
do a great service in the long run to the Unionist cause, 
and will—which surely should be their object—help to 
strengthen the resistance to those Socialistic measures which 
threaten to undermine our national life and our political 
stability. Fourthly, though giving up a good deal in the 
interests of compromise, they will not do any fundamental 
injury to the cause of denominational education. The 
issue trembles in the balance. For ourselves, and in spite 
of the gloom of the situation from many points of view, 
we cannot help believing that on this, as on so many 
previous occasions, the House of Lords will show ‘the 
political instinct and the foresight which we rightly claim 
to be the special gift of the English race. In certain ways 








the House of Lords is the most English institution in the 
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country. It will best prove its Englishry by compromise, 
concession, moderation, and a willingness not to push 
rights, privileges, and even logic too far. 





AN IMPERFECT INTERDICT. 


§ far as we can form an opinion on a very complicated 
A situation, the Pope has made a grave mistake. 
Moved, we have no doubt, mainly by his conscience, which 
js of the mediaeval type, but partly, it may‘be, deceived 

by imperfect information—for, as compared with ‘most 
recent Popes, he is an ignorant man—he has decided to 
fight the civil Government of France for the independence 
of his Church. He had much better have fought the 
Government of Spain, where the same questions almost in 
the same form are rapidly coming to a head, and where he 
would have been sure of the support of at least a large 
section of the population. He has, however, decided, and 
his career shows that he is a very resolute man. 

As our readers are aware, the Government of France up 
to December 11th had determined to carry out the Separa- 
tion Law as leniently as was consistent with the ultimately 
supreme prerogative of the civil power. The Pope, having 

rohibited the formation of Religious Associations, the 
clergy were informed that they would be regarded as subject 
to the ordinary civil law, the law of 1881, which prescribes 
thatno public meeting can be held without notice having first 
been given to the civil authority. A service in a church 
attended by many people is in one sense a public meeting, 
and a priest would therefore be bound to give notice to the 
officials. As this would be a tiresome process, to make it 
easy to the clergy the Magistrates were informed by 
circular that one such notice per annum would be regarded 
as sufficient. The Bishops were delighted, for they are 
Frenchmen accustomed to respect the civil law, and the pro- 
viso reducing the number of necessary “ notices” still left 
the clergy in a privileged position. The Bishops, therefore, 
were prepared to instruct the parochial clergy to comply 
with the law; and, indeed, one or two had issued distinct 
orders to that effect. The Vatican, however, detected in the 
compromise a trace of Gallicanism, or submission of the 
Church to* national law even as regarded its own 
ceremonials, and peremptory orders were issued from 
Rome forbidding the compromise. As notices to 
the officials are not contrary to the Canons, the decree 
of the Vatican was political, and constituted a direct 
interference with the affairs of France by a foreign 
Power. The French Government, wounded on its tenderest 
point, for the rightful supremacy of the civil power is in 
France almost an article of faith, accepted the order as a 
declaration of war, and proceeded to measures based upon 
that hypothesis. Knowing that, in the absence of a 
Nuncio, the Papal Auditor, Mgr. Montagnini, acted as 
general agent for the Papacy, they placed him under 
arrest, and forwarded hin, as an undesirable alien, to the 
frontier under the guardianship of detectives. They, more- 
over, searched his house and seized quantities of papers 
from which they obtained proof that Mgr. Montagnini 
had incited certain priests to resist the law. They then 
held a Cabinet Council, which decided to take, with the 
permission of the Chambers, some very strong steps. As 
the Bishops have allowed December 11th to pass without 
establishing the Committees enjoined by law, the entire 
property of the Church passes to the State. It was 
intended, in the event of the submission of the clergy, that 
this should remain a form; but as the clergy have resisted, 
it is to be carried out in practice, all Bishops’ palaces, 
deaneries, seminaries, and presbyteries being occupied 
by the State, and their present tenants being either 
ejected or held liable to payment of rent. Furthermore, 
every priest holding a service without the legal notification 
will be prosecuted, and, if the Magistrates carry out the law, 
will be subjected week after week to a moderate fine— 
less than fifteen francs—or a few days’ imprisonment. 
Moreover, all ecclesiastical students, now five thousand 
in number, who were required by the Separation Law 
to produce certificates from the Religious Associations 
which the clergy have refused to create, will at once be 
required to present themselves at the barracks. And finally, 
such clerical dignitaries or prominent ecclesiastics as 
resist the law will be declared to be “acting as function- 
aries of a foreign Power,” and expelled from France. 
These severe proposals must all, of course, be accepted by 





the Assembly ; but as it was evident from the demeanour of 
the Chamber on Tuesday that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was heartily approved, this proviso merely implies a 
few days’ delay. 

We need not say that we deeply regret that the contest 
should have gone so far. We never can help a certain 
sympathy with any power which fights solely with spiritual 
or intellectual weapons, and never, as historians, can forget 
how often the Papacy, by the use of those weapons, has 
triumphed over the physical force of its opponents. It is, 
however, clear that the Papacy, and not the Government 
of France, has forced on the struggle. The law of 1881 is 
twenty-five years old, and for a generation has been 
accepted by clerics as well as Radicals as part of the 
civil law. It is hardly open, therefore, to the’ Papacy, 
which never protested against it, to condemn it as contrary 
to religion ; and indeed it is reported that the Vatican, so 
far as it condescends to use argument, does not pronounce 
the law uncanonical, but only derogatory to the dignity of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Everybody, indeed, was going 
to obey it, and the Pope in prohibiting such obedience has 
taken a new step and stretched his powers beyond all 
modern precedent. It would have been much better to 
have accepted the Eirenicon offered by M. Briand, and 
thus allowed time to watch the results of the Law of 
Separation, which might not have been wholly acceptable 
to the Government. The peasantry, it is certain, would 
not have been pleased at being required to pay for offices 
which heretofore they have always enjoyed at the expense 
of the State. If the history of modern Europe may be 
trusted, time is usually on the side of any spiritual power 
which tranquilly objects to what it deems conduct hostile 
to the religious well-being of the people. 

The Pope, however, has decided, and we think will find 
that he has been beguiled into a mistake. The population 
of France differs from the population of évery other Roman 
Catholic country in two respects. One is in its extraordinary 
reverence for the civil power, which it tore, as it were, 
from the teeth of the Kings to place in its own hands, and 
which is protected by the secret belief of the peasantry 
that if this power is defeated they may find themselves 
once more under the detested ancien régime; and the 
other is the fact that an immense proportion of the half- 
educated electors disbelieve in the Church, and even 
doubt the spiritual claim of Christianity. They say that 
if God ruled the world he would rule it better,—an 
absurd contention, unless it is accompanied by the 
assertion that the created must be wiser than the 
Creator, and must know His purpose in creation. 
You cannot have wheat without sweating for it, that 
is the universal law; and even if the materialists are 
right, it must be a wise one. The Pope, however, has 
decided, and not believing him to be specially guided by 
a higher Power, we cannot but think that he has made an 
error. The French people will not support him. They 
will think the civil power sure to be right, and will look 
on, gravely smiling, while the priesthood suffer. More- 
over, besides the danger, which from the Ultramontane 
point of view is very serious, that the inclination toward 
Gallicanism may revive in France even within the ranks 
of the priesthood—a change of which there are many 
striking symptoms—there is another danger which 
every pious man in France, even if he is'a Vaticanist, 
must bitterly lament. There is a tendency in the 
French character towards that body of opinion 
which is known in this country as secularism, which 
broke out in the first Revolution in a senseless burst 
of fury, and which, though now placated by a century of 
comparative freedom, still on every appearance of war 
between the Church and the cottage revives with a force 
before which the best of the French clergy stand dismayed. 
Anything which strengthens that .tendency is, in the 
opinion of all who believe that man cannot live by bread 
alone, to be strongly deprecated ; and we cannot but fear 
that the Pope, though he acts entirely from conscientious 
motives, has unwittingly lent fresh fuel to that latent fire, 
—a fire which, little or great, must always be purely 
destructive. ‘That M. Clemenceau will do his very best to 
prevent the fire from bursting out we feel satisfied ; but he 
has not the power, even if he had the inclination, to make 
the civil authority anything less than supreme. ‘I'he people 
of France now look upon their aggregate self as King by 
a “right” as divine as that of any Church. 
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THE REFORM OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S short but interesting speech on 
the House of Lords made in Edinburgh on Tuesday 
night is timely, for the question of how to obtain a strong 
and prudent Second House is just now very much in the 
public mind. When we say this we must not be taken to 
give any encouragement to the notion that there is anything 
approaching an outburst of indignation in the country in 
regard to the House of Lords, such as has been seen on 
many previous occasions. What those who remember former 
agitations are struck by at the present moment is not the 
rising tide of popular anger, but rather the absence of any 
such feeling. Instead of the country being stirred to its 
depths, it is obviously very little moved. That this is due 
to any increased popularity on the part of the House of 
Lords we do not wish to assert. It is rather the result of 
the absence of any strong feeling in favour of the Educa- 
tion Bill. As our readers know, we most earnestly desire a 
compromise on that measure; but it would be idle to 
pretend that the Bill is regarded with enthusiasm by 
any section of the country. To assert that the nation 
is setting its teeth and demanding “the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill” is quite impossible. 

At the same time, thinking people are undoubtedly 
beginning to consider very seriously whether it will be 
possible for the House of Lords to go on as at present 
constituted. Moderate men of all kinds recognise that in 
its existing shape it is not a satisfactory Second House. It 
has two capital defects. In the first place, it is too timid 
to provide a really efficient check on hasty or unjust 
legislation. Next, it is too much under the permanent 
influence of one party in the State, with the result 
that though the House of Lords is a check on Liberal 
legislation, it is no check whatever upon Conservative 
legislation. We believe we are right in saying that the 
House of Lords has not thrown out a Conservative measure 
of any importance during the last fifty years. If a 
Protectionist House of Commons were elected by a 
narrow popular majority, the House of Lords would, 
we may feel certain, do nothing to prevent the passage 
of Protectionist legislation, even if the privilege of the 
House of Commons to deal solely with money votes did 
not stand in the way. No doubt an ingenious special 
pleader might urge that the fact that the House of Lords 
only checks one party does not really matter, because it is 
the Liberal Party which requires to be checked, and not 
the Conservative. But this one-sided argument is not 
likely to satisfy the average Englishman. He undoubtedly 
feels that it is not desirable to have a Second House which 
gives a blank cheque to one party in the State. If, then, 
we are to be faced with an agitation against the House of 
Lords, and with proposals for Constitutional amendment, 
we feel sure that there will be a very general agreement in 
this country that any substitute for the existing Upper 
House must, on the one hand, be stronger than its pre- 
decessor, and, on the other, less likely to be at the beck 
and call of the leader of one of our political parties. 

Last week we suggested a means by which a new Upper 
House might be chosen on a purely democratic basis, 
and so a thoroughly effective check be placed upon the 
House of Commons. But though so drastic a change has 
much to recommend it, we are well aware that it would be 
far from easy to carry it through this or any other House 
of Commons, for no popular Assembly would willingly 
part with so great a diminution of its powers as must 
result from the creation of a second elected Chamber. It 
remains to be considered whether it would not be possible 
so to amend the existing House of Lords as somewhat to 
increase its strength, and also to remove from it the 
reproach of being the instrument of one party in the 
State. Lord Rosebery, who has given a very great amount 
of thought to the whole subject, evidently thinks it is, and 
we are inclined to agree with him. We may note also that 
Lord Newton, who speaks from a thoroughly independent 
standpoint, is of opinion that internal reform might 
greatly improve the status of the Peers as a revising 
Chamber,—witness his thoughtful article in the December 
National Review. For ourselves, we have always held that 
if any attempt is to be made to amend the House of Lords 
from inside, such amendment must, in the first place, be 
based upon the system adopted under the two Acts of 
Union in regard to the Scottish and Irish Peers. That 
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is, the fundamental reform must be to make the English 
Peers and the Peers of the United Kingdom, who git } 
hereditary right, and not because they have themselves 
been raised to the Peerage, elect a proportion of their 
number to sit in the reformed House. At present there 
are sixteen representative Scottish Peers and twenty. 
eight representative Irish Peers. To these we would add 
eighty Peers elected from the Peers of England and the 
United Kingdom on a system of minority voting. Secondly 
all persons who had been created Peers should sit, for they 
may fairly be said to represent distinction and eminence 
in various walks of life. Thirdly, we would give seats to 
all Peers who had held office in any Administration 
whether in the Cabinet or in subordinate offices. Fourthly. 
any Peer who had qualified by being elected as a Member 
of Parliament before his accession to the Peerage should 
be a Member of the Upper House. Fifthly, we would 
confer a seat on any hereditary Peer who was a Lord. 
Lieutenant or had been at any time Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions, Chairman of a County Council, or the Lord 
Mayor or Lord Provost, or Mayor or Provost, of any town of 
more than two hundred thousand inhabitants. Sixthly, we 
would give a seat to any hereditary Peer who had attained 
to the rank of Major-General in the Army or of Rear- 
Admiral in the Navy, or who had held the post of Minister 
or Ambassador abroad, Governor-General or Governor of 
any self-governing Colony, Governor or High Commis. 
sioner of any Crown Colony of the first importance, or 
Governor of Madras or Bombay, or who had been sworn a 
member of the Privy Council. Seventhly, we would allow 
the Bishops to sit as now, but we would add as spiritual 
life Peers representatives of the Church of Scotland and 
the United Free Church, of the chief Nonconformist bodies, 
and of the Roman Catholics, both in Ireland and in 
England. In the case of the Nonconformist bodies, 
representatives would naturally be chosen from the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Congregationalists, and the 
Baptists. Though the nominations would be made by 
the Crown for life, it might easily be arranged that 
they should be made after consultation with the repre. 
sentatives of the various Free Churches. A body consti- 
tuted in this way, and further reinforced, as Lord Newton 
proposes, by a body of life Peers, would, we believe, 
prove not only a strong revising body, but would also 
contain a large proportion of Liberal Peers, or, at any 
rate, of Peers who would not be inclined to take their 
orders from the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons 
when a Liberal Government was in office. It would 
certainly not be open to the taunt of being a body of 
inexperienced nonentities, for the majority of its Members 
would have served the State in some form or other. 

That any attempt will be made by the present Govern- 
ment to reform the House of Lords on these lines is, we 
fear, hardly likely. But is that a reason why nothing 
should be done? We do not see why the Peers should 
not bring the matter before the public by taking action 
themselves. If a Bill, carefully thought out on the lines 
which we have roughly indicated, were to be brought 
into the House of Lords, there fully discussed, and then 
sent down to the House of Commons, the matter would 
have been ventilated, and the Peers would not be liable 
to the accusation of being unwilling to set their own 
house in order. Such a Bill would propose no increase 
in the powers or privileges of the Upper House, but 
would leave them exactly as they are. It would merely 
propose that those powers and privileges should be 
exercised by a body from which all the undesirable 
elements had been excluded, and which would contain 
none but men who had either given proof of their ability 
to serve the State, or else had been selected by their 
fellows as worthy of special confidence. We sincerely 
hope that the leaders of the Peers may consider the 
scheme, and may take means during the coming Session 
to introduce the appropriate legislation. It might be 
embarrassing, perhaps, for Lord Lansdowne to take the 
matter up; but why should not Lord Rosebery, who 
stands apart from party politics, but who yet has so great 
an experience of our public life, devote himself to the task 
we have suggested ? 

We have one word to say in conclusion. In our opinion, 
any hereditary Peer not chosen by his fellow-Lords to sit 
in the new House of Lords, or not otherwise eligible for 
that body, should be allowed, if he so desires, to offer 
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himself for election to the House of Commons, as can the 
possessor of an Irish peerage at the present moment. It 
sould be most unfair to leave two or three hundred mer 
in the derelict condition in which a few Scottish Peers 
now find. themselves,—that is, of being without a seat in 
the House of Lords, and yet ineligible for membership of 
the House of Commons. 





THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 


N Wednesday the new Constitution for the Transvaal 
was published as a Parliamentary Paper. Blue- 
books are notoriously unattractive to most readers, so we 
propose to summarise as briefly as possible the main 
rovisions of the Letters Patent. They provide for a 
Legislature consisting of a Lower House—a Legislative 
Assembly, and an Upper House—a Legislative Council. 
Tbe Assembly is to consist of sixty-nine Members, elected 
by the voters in the electoral divisions delimited by the 
West Ridgeway Commission. Every white male British 
subject over twenty-one years will have the suffrage. A 
scheme of automatic redistribution is provided, since there 
js a biennial registration of voters, followed by a redivision 
of electorates. The Second Chamber—the Council—is to 
consist for the present of fifteen Members, nominated by 
the Governor. No special qualifications are required for 
membership, save thirty years of age and a three years’ 
residence in the Colony. ‘The Members are to hold office 
nominally for five years, but after four years the Legis- 
lature—that is, the Council and the Assembly together— 
have power to pass a law providing for an elected Second 
Chamber. If no such law is passed, the Council may go 
on indefinitely in five-year tenures of office. 

The most important of the remaining provisions concern 
the nature of the legislation and the safeguards added by 
the Imperial Government, but we may note the sensible 
rule that a Minister who accepts office does not vacate 
his seat. In the Constitution of a new country it was 
well not to follow a bad British precedent, which, we hope, 
will soon be a thing of the past. English is definitely 
established as the official language, for, though both 
English and Dutch are allowed in the debates, and though 
the papers circulated to Members must be in both 
tongues, yet all the proceedings of both Houses are 
to be recorded in English. Certain types of legislation 
are specially reserved for the consideration of the Imperial 
Government. One is any law whereby “persons not of 
European birth or descent” may be subjected to special 
disabilities and restrictions. This is clearly intended to meet 
the case of the British Indians, and we are glad that the 
Government have had the courage to give their policy that 
logical fulfilment which we advocated last week. On the 
Chinese labour question, the Letters Patent forbid the 
issue of any fresh licenses or the renewal of any contracts 
under the Labour Importation Ordinance, 1904. They 
also lay down that on the termination of one year from 
the date of the first meeting of the new Legislature that 
Ordinance and all regulations made under it shall cease 
to be of effect. A fresh Ordinance will therefore be 
necessary to provide for such Chinamen as may be left in 
the Colony, and this the Imperial Government reserve 
for their special sanction. 

The interests of settlers in the Transvaal are protected 
more or less in the fashion which Lord Milner has 
advocated in his recent speeches. A Land Settlement 
Board is created, consisting of three members resident in 
the Colony and nominated by the Governor, in which is 
vested the administration of that part of the Crown lands 
set apart for settlement. The Board will deal with all 
settlement funds in hand and all future grants for the 
purpose, make advances to settlers and receive repayments, 
and, in general, act as stewards of the Crown lands, 
responsible only to the Governor and the Imperial 
Government. The members will hold office for five years, 
unless they make a previous arrangement with the Govern- 
ment of the Colony, subject to the ratification of the 
Secretary of State. Finally, the much-threatened, but to 
our mind invaluable, Intercolonial Council is retained. 
The only changes made are that, instead of the four 
members nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
six elected from among themselves by the present Trans- 
vaal Legislative Council, seven Members of the new 
Legislative Assembly are to be elected, and four 








nominated by the Goyernor. Moreover, the Government 
of either the Transvaal or the Orange River Colony, after 
responsible institutions have been established in both, 
may, by giving six months’ notice, terminate the Council, 
or any of the services now administered by it. 


On the whole, the Government seem to have done their 
work well. Granting certain premisses, the new Constitu- 
tion is, in our view, as good an instrument as could have 
been fashioned. We have never attempted to conceal from 
ourselves that these premisses were very serious, and 
involved something like a gamble. It is a bold experiment 
to give autonomy at one stroke of the pen to a country 
which has had no experience of free institutions, in which 
there is not a great number of possible statesmen 
available, and in which there is every prospect of 
a Dutch majority. We regretted when the results of 
the West Ridgeway Commission were announced that no 
attempt had been made to give the British element in the 
population the voting power to which its numbers entitled 
it. Having admitted this, we can add that otherwise the 
Constitution is satisfactory. The provisions dealing with 
the Intercolonial Council and the new Land Board seem 
to meet the case; and we rejoice that the Government 
have not neglected the solemn warning of Lord Milner 
about their duty to those who have staked their all on the 
good faith of Britain. On the question of reserved legisla- 
tion, the provisions are no more than an explicit statement 
of a right which is implicit in all Constitutional grants. 
It is a statement of policy, not a novelty of law. At 
the same time, it is a matter which requires very cautious 
handling. We have every hope that the Transvaal 
will not introduce any new Labour Ordinance with 
servile conditions, and that it will see the justice 
of the British Indians’ case and refrain from any 
short-sighted and anti-Imperial policy towards them. 
But we must keep in mind that we have made it a free 
Colony, and must sedulously avoid any appearance of 
dictating to the new Government. The one point on 
which we are scarcely satisfied is the constitution of the 
Legislative Council. We should have greatly preferred a 
Second Chamber elected on a proportional basis, and we 
are still unable to see the objections to this plan. If it is 
said that there are too few possible Members in the Trans- 
vaal to make election practicable, we would answer that the 
same applies @ fortiori to nomination. In the latter case, 
too, all the blame of creating a weak Second House will 
fall on the Imperial Government. Election, to be sure, is 
promised in four years’ time, after two redistributions of 
constituencies have taken place. By that date we trust 
that the progressive elements in the country will have so 
grown that the character of the elected Council will be 
beyond question. 

The progress of the country,—this is indeed the founda- 
tion of any hopeful forecast. If the economic situation 
changes, and settlers pour into the country districts and 
artisans and Jabourers into the towns, then we have no fear 
of the issue, for that new population will of necessity be 
British and progressive. We do not distrust the Boers. 
We do not believe that a Boer majority need mean « 
disloyal or an anti-British majority. But the Dutch 
Members will represent conservative traditions not always 
consistent with true progress, and progress is what we 
wish to see. The duty of all good citizens in the Transvaal 
is to make the most of the new Constitution, and shape it 
to the good alike of the Empire and the Colony. We 
have started on a road from which there is no turning 
back, and our business is to walk circumspectly but fear- 
lessly. Men of all parties in England and throughout the 
Empire will re-echo the words in the covering despatch 
in which Lord Elgin records his Majesty's “ earnest wishes 
for the peace and prosperity of the country under the new 
Constitution.” 





ENGLAND AND CHINA. 


N the last of an interesting series of articles which he 
has just brought to an end in the Daily Mail Mr. 

F. A. McKenzie appeals to Englishmen not to neglect the 
opportunity which now awaits them in China. “China,” 
he says, “ needs a friend among the Great Powers. That 
friend should be England.” The Chinese “ know that they 
cannot yet stand alone.” They are under no delusions as 
to the extent of the changes which their whole system of 
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government demands, and they understand that while 
these reforms are in progress they will of necessity be 
weak externally. Domestic changes are ill carried out 
with watchful enemies standing round. Mr. McKenzie 
then passes in review the possible protectors to whom the 
Chinese might turn. Is Japan of any use? No, for she 
is suspected of having designs upon Chinese territory. 
Russia is open to the same objection. She, too, is credited 
with designs of making good at the expense of China what 
she has been forced to yield to Japan. The United States 
is more disinterested than other Powers—we doubt 
whether Chinese statesmen believe much in disinterested 
diplomacy—but the United States is not in favour just 
now “because of the indignities inflicted upon Chinese 
subjects in California and elsewhere.” Germany is justly 
hated in China by reason of her seizure of Kiao-chow and 
of the behaviour of her troops during the occupation 
necessitated by the “ Boxer” outbreak. The other European 
Powers do not count in the affairs of the Far East; and 
in this way, by a process of exhaustion, we arrive at Great 
Britain. 
This comprehensive review omits, we think, one considera- 
tion of some importance. Mr. McKenzie apparently shares 
the distrust of Japan which he attributes to his clients. He 
can give the rein to this feeling without a moment’s 
uneasiness, because his vision of the future presents to him 
an America commanding a powerful fleet in the Yellow 
Sea, and a Japan discovering too‘ late that she “ never 
made a greater mistake than when her representative used 
threatening language towards the Federal Government at 
Washington.” British interests in the Far East being 
identical with American interests, we have only to realise 
and act upon this fact to make Japan know her proper place. 
It is not quite evident, however, how far this policy would 
square with the Japanese Alliance. Probably, indeed, the 
repudiation of that Alliance and its attendant advantages, 
or what at all events we used not so long ago to regard as 
its attendant advantages, would be a necessary preliminary 
to the taking up of our new position. Moreover, if the 
United States is disliked in China because of the indignities 
inflicted upon Chinese subjects in California and elsewhere, 
there seems no immediate chance of this feeling undergoing 
any change. ‘T'here is a good deal to be done in the way 
of Constitutional amendments and the like before even the 
Japanese can feel sure of a welcome in the United States ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that Chinese immigrants 
will have any better reception, except as indentured 
labourers,—a position which a regenerated China is 
not likely to tolerate. Nor is it only in America that 
this feeling on the part of the white population is 
calculated to breed trouble. The difficulties in the way 
of Asiatic immigration which arise out of the relations 
between the Federal Government and the separate States 
are likely to have their parallels in the relations between 
the Imperial Government and the British Colonies. The 
Colonial Office does not find it easy to get its own way in 
Natal, even as regards the treatment of British subjects if 
they are not of the right colour ; and its difficulties would 
certainly not be fewer if the immigrant were a Chinaman. 
It seems quite possible that a few years hence we may find 
ourselves grouped with the United States as the objects 
of common remonstrance from Japan and China upon the 
unfriendly treatment which their subjects receive at the 
hands of American States and British Colonies, and 
the entire inadequacy of the measures we propose by 
way of satisfaction. It is conceivable that the strong 
fleet which Mr. McKenzie urges us to maintain in Far 
Eastern waters might have something else to do than to 
protect China against Japanese or Russian aggression. 
When we exchange the future for the present, we have 
much more in common with Mr. McKenzie. The multi- 
plication of Consulates is always a commercial, and very 
often a diplomatic, gain. It supplies our own Govern- 
ment with more detailed information as to trade openings, 
and as to that local feeling on the knowledge of which the 
profitable use of these openings so largely depends. Nor 
do we question the necessity, from the point of view of 
English interests no less than of Chinese, of discouraging 
all attempts at further annexation on the part of any 
European Power. ‘The old principle of the “open 
door” is as important as ever it was, and its proper 





wisdom of restoring Wei-hai-wei to its natural possessor 
Fortunately for us, its abandonment would involve no 
material loss, since it is admitted to be worthless for the 
purpose for which it was originally taken. To give it back 
to China would add point to any representations we may 
have to make in the future on the subject of proposed 
annexations by other Powers, and, being done under no 
pressure of any kind, would convince the Chinese—if any- 
thing will—that we really wish them well, and that our 
professions of interest in their reforms are not meant to 
cover any territorial ambitions of our own. There remains 
the question—which has lately taken on a new importance 
—of the opium trade. In so far as we forced the drug 
upon the Chinese people, our action is no longer defended 
by any one. But in the past the argument for a change 
of policy, even at the cost of serious disturbance to the 
finances of India, has been greatly weakened by the 
suspicion that the Chinese Government have been looking 
rather to the profits they expected to derive from growing 
opium at home than to any benefit to their people derived 
from putting an end toits growth abroad. Mr. McKenzie 
says quite truly that the question has seldom been fairly 
argued in England. Those who are opposed to the con- 
tinued cultivation of opium by the Indian Government 
usually make a mistake similar to that which the extreme 
temperance advocates make in regard to alcohol. They 
deny, that is, that it can ever be employed usefully, or 
even harmlessly. The two products do not, indeed, stand 
on the same footing. Even in England the use of opiumis 
not unknown in the Fens, and in the vast swamps of India 
and China it has probably a positive medical value. But it 
is not this medical value that gives it the place it holds in 
Chinese life. There it is a luxury of the very worst type. 
“It destroys character, it saps energy, and it perverts 
morals. If the official smokes opium, the district under 
him goes to ruin; if the servant smokes, dishonesty and 
laziness follow ; if the father smokes, the household is often 
wrecked.” This is not, we believe, an exaggerated picture, 
jand from the moment that the Chinese officials show 
| themselves really in earnest in the matter—show, that is, 
| that they are honestly striving to put an end to opium- 
smoking—they ought to have all the help that our 
Government can give them. But we may not unreason- 
ably ask for some evidence that they are in earnest. The 
cultivation of opium gives employment to a great number 
of our own subjects, and there is no reason that we should 
forego our Treaty rights merely to enable Chinese officials 
to fill their pockets by growing the drug themselves in 
equal quantities, and possibly of an inferior, cheaper, and 
still more mischievous quality. It ought not, however, to 
be beyond the power of our representatives in China to 
satisfy themselves upon this head; and when that is done, 
we are quite ready to benefit the Chinese people at the 
cost of much inconvenience to India. What we are not 
willing to do is to cause much inconvenience to India 
without doing any good whatever to China. If we are 
to rob Peter, it should at least be with the prospect of 
paying Paul. 

Though we have not been able to go all the way 
with Mr. McKenzie as regards our policy in the Far East, 
we are wholly of his opinion that English influence and 
English commerce have a great future before them in 
those waters, and that our Governments will not be doing 
their duty if they leave that future uncared for. 











THE HOUSE, THE GARDEN, AND THE 
STEEPLE. 

DELIGHTFUL little collection of mottoes has just 
been published by Mr. A. L. Humphreys called “ Th® 
House, the Garden, and the Steeple” (3s. 6d. net). “They 
are taken from old houses, from sun-dials, and from 
bells.” Some of the house mottoes are, however, evidently 
newly made. They may have been superadded upon 
ancient walls, but they are eminently suited to new. ones. 
The picture they bring before the iealer’s mind is a modern 
picture. Take the following three cleverly constructed 
rhymes which we are about to quote. Do they not make 
us think of houses lately built in the present fashion, red 
brick or white rough-cast trimmed with green, fanciful in 


conception, picturesquely self-conscious, suggestive of every 





working is defeated by nothing so much as by 
violent acts of aggression. We agree, too, upon the 





artifice which makes for comfort, designed for health and 
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hospitality, with brilliant gardens open to the eye, the whole 
redolent of prosperity and benevolence ?— 
“If this house thy notice win, 
Give kind wish to all therein ; 
And if it please thee, don’t neglect 
To include the architect.” 
The writer of this rhyme thought chiefly about the fabric. 
The next bad his mind on his flowers :— 
“Give this house, oh traveller, pray, 
A blessing as you pass this way ; 
And if you’ve time, I beg your pardon, 
While you’re at it, bless the garden.” 
The last is the best verse of the three. The lines approach to 
try :-— 
‘i “ Stranger, should this catch your eye, 

Do a favour passing by— 

Bless this house ere you be gone, 

And it shall bless you, passing on.” 

The house mottoes of the past were more grave in tone, many 
were didactic, some even rather grim. For the most part those 
who made them did not ask a blessing from the stranger, but 
merely invoked one upon themselves :— 
“God shield this house from grief and fire 
And sin—no more need man desire.” 
Some of them would seem to have been put upon the house as 
a sort of amulet to guard it ayainst the besetting fears of the 
man who was to live there :— 
“From the nightmare, 
And sorrow and fire, 
And all evil things that be, 
Salve Benedicite.” 
Another householder was more afraid of robbers, pestilence, 
and want than of fire or dreams :— 
“ May this house be ever free 
From sickness, thieves, and poverty.” 

Among the more religious mottoes, the one we are about to 

quote pleases us best :— 
“ Enter, dear Lord, mine house with me, 
Until I enter Heaven with Thee.” 
The present writer has a dim recollection that he has seen 
this before in a slightly different version, the word “ Thine” 
being substituted for “ Heaven,” a change which makes the 
verse almost worthy of George Herbert. The strong desire 
of a religious-minded man to found a family could hardly be 
better expressed than in the following four lines. They breathe 
the very spirit of the Old Testament :— 
“ God, by whose gift this worke I did begin, 

Conserve the same from skaith, from schame and sin. 

Lord, as this building built was by Thy grace, 

Mak it remain stil with the builder’s race.” 
Only one motto seems to have been specially written for a 
workman's cottage :— 

“ He that earneth wages by labour and care, 

By the blessing of God, may have something to spare.” 
The words contain a double suggestion of advice. Not only 
is the tenant to work well, but his employer is to give him a 
good wage. 

The sun-dial and bell mottoes are less interesting and 
suggestive than those found on houses, and the more poetic 
among them are, with one or two marked exceptions, very sad. 
Perhaps, after all, this is not surprising. The flight of time 
is a gloomy subject, whether we want to work, to play, or 
merely to live, and in the end the bell tolls for all. Human 
nature finds, no doubt, a certain grim pleasure in gloomy 
thoughts. Tragedy has a perennial charm, but we change 
our minds from age to age about bow it should be presented 
tous. A death’s-head-and-cross-bones moves no one now to 
anything but disgust, and repeated assurances that life is 
short and death not far from any of us are too general in 
their application to terrify any one in particular. Those grim 
rhymes the literary value of which is insufficient to make them 
independent of the time spirit have become meaningless. 
They belong to an age when it would seem that men had to 
make an effort to remember what no effort now will enable 
them to forget. A few of the most charming inscriptions in 
the book, however, belong to sun-dials. For instance, we get 
an English version of the beautiful French lines :— 

“ L’ombre passe et repasse, 
Sans repasser l’homme passe.” 
In English it runs :— 
“The shadow passes, passes yet again, 
But with no second passing passeth man.” 





As a corrective to this motto of sadness, we know of a sun-diul, 
intended to be so inscribed, which is also to bear the following 
lines :— 
“Yes, they will pass away; nor deem it strange 
They come and go, as comes and goes the sea. 
And let them come and go, thou, through all change, 

Fix thy firm gaze on virtue and on me.” 
One short motto among the more cheerful ones charms us: 
“Tis always morning somewhere in the world.” The words 
bave a consolutory sound in the ears of all sick persons and 
bad sleepers. The man who desired so ardently to be spared 
nightmare would have done well to give this motto a place in 
his garden. 

It is very noticeable in looking through a collection of 
rbymes like these how very many among the more ancient 
do not scan. The sound is ruthlessly sacrificed to the 
sense. It must have been irritating, one would think, to be 
constantly reading a halting line. Are our ears more sensi- 
tive than those of our forefathers? The ears of our poets are 
not; but perhaps the ordinary man is more critical in this 
particular than he used to be. There is something quite 
delightful about a really good bit of jingling verse perfectly 
put together. It is only now and then, however, that we come 
across one. The sun-dial motto we quote below furnishes 
an excellent example. We hear the quick, regular tramp of 
the feet of Time as he passes through a crowd of busy people. 
He should not always be depicted as an old man:— 

“ Make time, save time, 
While time lasts. 
All time is no time 
When time is past.” 

Before heraldry was a dead subject, of interest to few but 
antiquarians, mottoes played a large part in life. Even now 
we often see a motto act upon an anxious mind with some- 
thing of mesmeric power. Poor Mr. Crawley got through the 
awful trial of his false accusation by constantly repeating to 
himself: “It’s dogged as does it.” Can any real good come of 
a blessing? Possibly more than we think. Can any actual 
harm come of a curse? Probably less than we fear. In 
both cases very strong forces are invoked, to what purpose 
we are not sure. Anyhow, the power of suggestion is 
admitted nowadays by every one, by those who think and 
those who do not think, alike. The one sort admit it in 
theory, the other in practice. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds are spent every year upon advertisement; in other 
words, upon the practical application of an occult theory. 
The advertisers have illustrated for us the power which dwells 
in a short, memorable sentence. Why should we not make a 
good use of a bad example, and revive the fashion of mottoes ? 
We cannot all live in old houses; some of us would not if we 
could. Next to inheriting a house, nothing makes it so much 
one’s own as having built it according to one’s own taste. There 
never was a time when people of moderate means thought so 
much about the outward appearance of their homes or desired 
so greatly to make them express the personality of the owner. 
“ As the body is to the mind, so is the house to the body,” is 
one of the mottoes now before us. Why is it that it occurs 
to so few people to weave a device into their silent new walls? 
A motto well chosen or well invented would lend them a 
human interest, and supply, at least in a measure, the vivifying 
influence of tradition. 





LONDON IN DECEMBER. 

\ HEN Dr. Johnson was giving Boswell one of his 

lectures on the delights of living in London, he 
would probably have been greatly surprised if he bad been 
asked at which season of the year he liked London best. 
“Sir,” he would perhaps have replied, “there are no seasons 
of the year in London. A man is either indoors or out of 
doors.” Country-loving people like Mr. Thrale might “go 
to Brighthelmstone about Michaelmas, to be jolly and ride 
a-hunting,” but for Dr. Johnson there was only one place in 
the world in which a sensible man could be happy, and 
probably in that place one season of the year seemed tu him 
very like another. Toa later generation, accustomed to live balf 
in and half out of town and country, there are two or three 
seasons of the year with which London associates itself with 
peculiar distinction. London has become, indeed, two or three 
different places. Thereis the London of March, when the year 
bas turned and the East wind has been blowing a week. Under 
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a sky of that deep clear blue which comes only with easterly 
winds the chimney-pots and paint take on an aspect of a most 
delicate cleanliness; the wind has dried the rain from the red 
buds of the elms; the parks are purple and white and yellow 
with crocuses, and turning the corner of the street, you are 
suddenly struck with a note of new colour,—the daffodils and 
wallflowers have come back into the flower-girls’ baskets. There 
isa sense of light and life in the wide spaces of the streets; it 
is as though the blinds of a great room had been suddenly drawn 
up and the windows thrown open. That is the first of the 
two or three Londons; and if it is distinct chiefly because 
of its clean sunlight, there is another London, the London 
of June, which marks itself in the memory foremost as a city 
of men and women; of parasols and laces and polo-ponies ; 
of streets blocked with hansoms and victorias, and vistas of 
buildings flying bunting over white sun-blinds and window- 
boxes pink with geraniums and daisies. But if a Londoner 
had to choose between them, would he take March or June 
as revealing the real meaning of London, the true spirit of 
the great town? He would choose neither; he would choose 
the London of December. 

If London in March is a city of spring sunlight, and in 
June a city of men arid women, in December it is a city of 
twilight. Thespiritand the meaning of that vast congeries of 
streets and squares, towers and steeples, of crowded bridges 
and roaring highways, are best interpreted in the half-lights of 
a late winter afternoon. To the Londoner exiled, what would 
be the insistent memory, the “ extreme impression,” of the city 
left behind him? His thought would take him first, surely, 
to one of the great bridges over the river between Chelsea 
and the Tower. “It was all Australia to me,” sings 
Mr. Kipling’s trooper of the smell of the wattle round 
Lichtenburg, when he is “riding in, in the rain”; and 
what would “all London” be to the exiled Londoner? 
Would it be, perhaps, the sudden breath of the river breeze 
that catches the wayfarer on Waterloo Bridge,—a breeze 
that has come up with the tide from Tilbury, wet with 
the fog above the Goodwins, brackish with the salt of 
the open sea beyond the Nore, heavy with the vapour of 
brewery malt, of churned mud and steaming horses, but 
blowing dank and wet and welcome as no other, cleaner wind 
blows on the hills or the sea? Or would it be the sudden 
sight of the long lines of grey buildings beyond the river, with 
the December sun buried bebind a bank of mist in the West; 
with the towers of Westminster standing grey and mauve 
against a frosty glow of ochre and orange, and all along the 
curve of the river the dotted sequence of street lamps, large 
and bright in contrast with the thousands of tiny candles and 
gas-jets gleaming through the windows of the great business 
houses and hotels? Or would he follow the swaying traffic 
over the bridge, and find the “extreme impression” in one of 
the broad, wood-paved thoroughfares, with its unceasing 
drum-roll of hoofs and wheels, and with the flare of gas-jets 
a hundred yards away stretching glittering pathways down 
the wet pavement, like ship-lights along the level ripple of a 
wide waterway? Or would he stand on the bridge itself, and 
watch the red lamp of some small steamer ride up on the 
yellow-grey tide below him, with its long string of barges 
swinging after it, borne under the arch of the bridge by the 
huge weight of water heaving up from the sea? If that long 
line of jostling, blunt-bowed barges looks at first to be 
travelling slowly towards the bridge, see with what incredible 
swiftness it has swung away into the darkness, and then 
watch the water swirling round the piers, lifted above its level 
at the check of the smooth stone, and falling away again with 
a rushing gurgle to the sides. 

Winter in London has changed, in some ways rather 
strangely, from the winter of twenty or thirty years ago. It 
was only eleven years ago, in 1895, during the long frost 
which began in January and only broke up in March, that the 
gulls first came to London. That was a frost which probably 
burst more water-pipes than any English frost on record,—if 
any one with an enthusiasm for weather records should be 
inclined to doubt it, let him reflect that in any frost before 
1895 there were not so many water-pipes to burst. The river 
was not frozen over below London Bridge; but if the people 
of London did not hold a fair on the Thames, as they did in the 
year before Waterloo, the gulls did, and have come back to hold 
their fair every winter since. The Embankment is asunny and 
spacious highway in spring and summer, but one of its chief 





and most charming characteristics in the winter months is the 
troop of black-headed gulls in their winter suits of pearl-giey 
and snowy white, soaring and wheeling high over the bridges, 
or floating like the trail scattered in a paperchase down the 
stream, or dipping and crying round the figure of some way. 
farer at the parapet, who knows that he can come down to the 
river to feed the gulls with just as much confidence as the 
nurses who take bread in the perambulator for the children to 
feed the ducks on the Serpentine. Gulls, too, are much mors 
amusing to feed than ducks. You can stand in one of the 
stone bays off the pavement of the Embankment and throw 
pieces of bread out over the river, and if you have succeeded 
in getting a good number of guests to lunch, no piece of 
bread will ever get wet before it is swallowed. It looks an 
astonishing feat, the ease with which the bird swoops at the 
falling bread, and has it in his beak before it touches the water; 
but no one who has seen a number of gulls chasing the glittering 
fry of mackerel flying before a shoal of bass will underestimate a 
gull’s power of swift and certain choosing of his victim. It is, 
perhaps, from the Embankment that you can get the best 
idea of the actual numbers of the gulls which range up stream 
in December. But it is from the bridges that you can 
measure best the beauty of their flight as they sail up ont 
of the mist and stay poised above you, looking curiously this 
way and that, or wing their high and quiet journey across the 
fading sky,—strangely slow in contrast to the sharp, curved 
flight of the pigeons darting backwards and forwards between 
the bridges. 

Perhaps not all the changes which time has brought about 
have been quite as welcome as the yearly return of the 
gulls. Nothing, of all that means London in December, has 
changed more than the flower-shops and the greengrocers’. It 
was not so many years ago that the proper dessert, and indeed 
the only dessert to be had, on Christmas Day was oranges 
and raisins. To-day, when more is known about growing and 
storing late kinds of fruit, and when Covent Garden can draw 
on the climate of almost any country in the world within two 
or three weeks, it is difficult to think of fruits which it is 
impossible to put on the table after the plum-pudding. As 
for flowers, the poet who at Christmas did not desire a rose 
would have to look the other way in passing any London 
flower-shop in December. He would try to find something 
better fitting the grey and umber distances of the streets and 
squares, and the early lit gas-lamps flaring yellow through the 
fog, in the merry December market the business and chatter 
of which you can hear in Fleet Street from Ludgate Hill. 
The penny-toy sellers, lining Ludgate Hill from the Circus to 
St. Paul’s, came to London, it is true, before the gulls. But 
it is only during the last few years, since the police first 
decided that they should not be allowed there, and then 
decided that they should, that they have nearly equalled the 
gulls in numbers. They can be inconvenient on occasion. 
But their note of cheery trade has at least something more 
opportune in it, in December weather, than the florist’s 
crimson roses. 





COLONIAL ATHLETES. 

T is greatly to be hoped that when the South African 
footballers return to their own country their memory of 
their English visit will not be dominated by the reception which 
they have suffered at the hands of the clerk of the weather. 
The November on which they chanced has made several 
records, all in the way of excessive rainfall, and December 8th, 
when they played what ought to have been in certain senses 
the biggest match of their tour, was one of the very wettest 
days, so long as the match was in progress, on which it could 
be possible to play Rugby Union football in this country. It 
was just possible to play, because, although it rained so hard 
during the match, the rain commenced in earnest only some 
thirty minutes before the kick-off. The ground on which it 
fell was not waterlogged, and at no time did the arena of play 
present a really sodden aspect; but it was, on the other 
hand, exceedingly greasy and slippery,—a condition to 
which a fairly sharp frost on the previous night combined 
with the rain to reduce it. We said just above, and said pur- 
posely, that Rugby football can rarely be played on so wet a 
day in this country. Many people are inclined to suppose 
that the South Africans never play in wet weather at 
home, and, in consequence, that they are at a greater 
relative disadvantage than our own men when they have 
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to play in the wet here. The actual fact is rather the 

trary. Most of the South African grounds are not turf 

ynds at all: they are grit grounds, with a very hard 
surface. The consequence is that it is only after very long 
continued rain that they can become sodden. The water has 
s tendency to lie on them rather than to soak in; it disappears 
more quickly than it would here on account of the greater 
evaporation ; and sometimes their football matches are played 
on a soil covered in places with standing water, which yet does 
not make football impossible, because the ground beneath it is 
pard and firm. But if the South Africans thus have quite as 
mach experience as our own men in playing oti a wet ground 
and with a wet ball, what they do not have very much experi- 
ence of is greasy ground; and this is a condition which they 
have had to meet very often during their visit here, more 
especially in the great match of December 8th. 

In the circumstances it was quite impossible that this should 
be other than a game in which forward play counted for nearly 
everything. The backs never had achance of getting away; the 
ball must have been as bad to hold as an eel’s tail, and asa 
matter of fact the attempts at catching it were just about as 
successful as if it had been a flyingeel. In this respect, it 
has to be confessed, the Colonial team made a better show 
than ourown men. A point which was very noticeable and 
significant, as showing one of the advantages of constant play 
together, was that the slippery ball was often bungled by the 
English backs through two men trying to catch it at the same 
time, or sometimes by the man who was obviously the wrong 
man trying it instead of the man who was as obviously the 
right one. A far better mutual understanding was evidently 
prevalent among the South Africans, no doubt because they 
had been playing together so long. The match, in spite of all 
the drawbacks of the wretched weather, was a very fine one 
indeed. In the first half the Colonials had the advantage of 
the wind, which was blowing nearly straight down the ground; 
and although this was an advantage that was minimised by 
the condition both of the ground and of the ball, which was so 
hard both to hold and to kick, still it appeared to tell. All 
through the first half the English line was menaced con- 
stantly, while the goal line of the South Africans was hardly 
approached. Again and again it seemed inevitable that a 
point must be scored against England, but again and again 
the situation was just saved. At length, almost on the point 
of half-time, a try was scored—rather luckily—out of a loose 
scrimmage. But though the actual try, as scored, was a lucky 
one, the visitors fully deserved a try in that first half. The 
kick at goal was a fairly good one, but it was a difficult 
chance, with a sodden ball, and the ball never looked quite 
like going between the posts. It was singular that England’s 
try, gained after about a quarter of an hour's play in the 
second half-time, was almost exactly at the same point of the 
line, and the kick, with a still more sodden ball by that time, 
went again to the right of the posts,—somewhat wider, it has 
to be confessed, than before. Seeing that these two tries were 
all that was done in the way of scoring, the conclusion 
naturally was a draw. Perhaps that is the decision which was 
the most fair to all parties; at all events, England can hardly 
think that she was not given at least equal justice. Once or 
twice towards the end she looked like scoring again, and the 
danger was just averted, but scarcely as often as the South 
Africans had looked like making a score in the first half-time. 
But ever since the score was equalised, South Africa was 
playing with a man short, Mr. Morkel being so badly hurt 
that he had to be carried from the field. In a game of loose 
scrimmages such as this it is difficult to pick out individuals 
for praise. The English forwards quite held their own in them, 
and perhaps a little more than their own. But the South African 
backs were sharper on the ball, and, so far as the ground gave 
opportunity, sharper away with it. Had the ground been dry, 
their superiority would have been more marked still; and we 
have to remember that the visitors had two of their best 
men out of the fighting line behind the scrimmage, besides 
Morkel injured in this particular match. The conclusion, 
therefore, to which we are compelled is that had the ground 
been dry, or had the South African team been at its full 
strength, they would have beaten our fifteen almost as they 
chose. And if for “or” in the above sentence we substitute 
“and ”—had they been at their strongest and the ground also 


It is, to be sure, disagreeable, speaking from the English 

point of view, to be driven to make such a confession as this. 

We may do our best to comfort ourselves with Imperial 

reflections (to the effect that these, our conquerors, are only 

Greater Britons after all; but the comfort which we can 

derive from such a consideration is rather meagre, and 

leaves us cold. Patriotism, we are conscious, begins at home, 

although it does not of necessity stay there. We are obliged 

to regret a conclusion which implies on the whole that 

from the athletic point of view the native of Great Britain 

is inferior, generally speaking, to the natives of British 

Colonies. That is really what it comes to. It is the con- 

clusion which is borne home to us when we regard the success 

of these South Africans in the football field; it is the lesson 

which was taught us by the “ All Black” New Zealanders in 

the same arena; we find it forced upon us again when we 
read the accounts of the victories of the “ Rhodes ” Scholars— 

quite wonderful in proportion to their actual numbers as 

compared with the other undergraduates—in the athletic 
sports at our two chief Universities; reluctantly we receive it 
yet again in an object-lesson when we sit in the pavilion at 
“Lord’s” watching a match between All England and 

Australia. What makes the lesson the more striking and 
the less agreeable is the fact that the conquering “ fifteens ” 

or “elevens” which visit us are selected out of so much 
smaller a population than our own teams which are picked to 
oppose them. But, although it is such an unpalatable lesson, 
we cannot think that it is at all a surprising one. The chief 
surprise about it is that so many in England should consider 
it just matter for surprise. The number of the population in 
the Colonies from which the teams of footballers or cricketers 
which come to visit us are drawn is not nearly so large, it is 

true, as the number from which our teams are chosen; but 
surely, if we consider the difference in the nature of the 
conditions in which the one and the other population 
respectively live, it ought to cause us no surprise whatever 
that for all athletic purposes the Colonies should be able to 
provide a better class of men. There are, of course, big towns 
in the Colonies. But the average life in the Colonies is not 
the life of towns ; it is the life of the country in its freest and 
most actively laborious sense,—of the farmer, the rancher, the 
pioneer, and so forth. Whether or no these athletes them- 
selves who come to visit us are of the open-air professions, at 
least it is probable that they have in their veins the blood of 
ancestors who have lived for several generations the simple, 
and, at the same time, the strenuous, open-air life. The 
scientific thought of the day requires of us much faith in the 
value of heredity, and the performance of these Colonial 
visitors, no doubt, bears witness to its value. This is not all, 
however, of the greater relative advantage given to the athlete 
by the conditions of a Colonial life. Our English climate is 
not always quite so humid as the South African team of foot- 
ball players have been unfortunate enough to find it; but it 
always is apt to err on the damp, on the rheumatic, side. It 
is hardly to be doubted that residence, even for a short 
time only, in the drier climates gives an appreciable 
addition to the athletic activities of a native of these 
islands. Our golfers who have visited America are 
quite unanimous in asserting that they can drive a longer 
ball in that country than at home. The majority of our 
soldiers, who did not suffer from severe wounds or fever 
in the South African War, returned with greatly improved 
health and activity as the result of their sojourn in its rela- 
tively dry climate. If we watch an Australian eleven in the 
field, we see all its members “ throwing in like a horse kicking,” 
as the phrase goes; whereas, of an English eleven, almost 
every man over five-and-twenty years of age has “thrown his 
arm away” long ago, and can only send in the ball with a 
feeble underhand jerk. It is more than probable that a 
suspicion of rheumatism in the joints, perhaps not yet pain- 
fully apparent, is the reason for the relative futility of the 
Englishman. The futility of excuses to explain away his 
inferiority is not relative; it is absolute. These comments 
are not offered by any means by way of anexcuse. We have 
to believe that the superiority of the South Africans in the 
football field is a superiority which no excuses can explain 
away. We believe, however, that the reasons of the superiority 
are not so difficult to understand as is often supposed; it 
requires no more elaborate systems of tactics or anything of 





been dry—their superiority would, of course, have been more 
obvious still. 





that kind for its explanation. It is a distinct athletic 
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superiority, and, considering the relative conditions of home 
and Colonial life, it would be very surprising if such a 
superiority did not exist. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
V.—RECENT NAVAL “ ECONOMIES.” 
[To rae Eprtor or tHe “ Spectaror.”]} 

Sir,—“ Efficiency combined with economy” is the declared 
intention of the “ series of Reforms that have been undertaken 
during the past three years” and summarised in Lord 
Cawdor's Statement. The current Navy Estimates show a 
total provision less by five millions than the corresponding 
provision in 1904-5. This reduction has been made in two 
years; it exceeds 13 per cent. of the total expenditure 
in 1904-5, and has naturally commanded public attention. 
There is, however, reason to doubt whether the means by 
which lessened expenditure has been secured are fully under- 
stood, even by Cabinet Ministers; it is certain that the public 
generally have not mastered the facts. This imperfect 
knowledge is not due to lack of explanation. Amongst other 
statements on the subject, an epitome of facts and figures by 
Sir William White (Nineteenth Century, May and July, 1905, 
and April, 1906) may be mentioned. That epitome was based 
on the Navy Estimates; it has remained unchallenged, and 
has been drawn upon freely in the following remarks. 

First: as to the starting-point from which reduction in 
expenditure is reckoned. The financial years 1903-4 and 
1904-5 were quite exceptional. Two Chilian ships were 
purchased ; their acquisition and equipment involved a non- 
recurring expenditure exceeding two millions; the Votes for 
New Construction were consequently swollen. Concurrently, 
heavy expenditure on ships building and arrears of repairs 
had to be met. From 1896-97 to 1902-3 the Navy Estimates 
had risen steadily from twenty-two and a quarter millions to 
thirty-one millions; in 1903-4 they leapt to thirty-five and 
three-quarter millions; they reached “high-water mark” 
(£36,860,000) in 1904-5; then fell to £33,389,000, and now 
stand at £31,869,000. The “saving” of five millions is 
reckoned, therefore, from a period of exceptional inflation. So 
far as total expenditure on the Navy is concerned, this year is 
really a return to normal conditions. 

Next: as to the details of the five millions. The principal 
items of reductions made since 1904-5 stand as follow :— 

1. Less expenditure on new construction ... about £2,500,000 

= oe i on naval armaments ... 660,000 

<= = on maintenance, repairs, and 


sea stores for the Fleet 
on provision for naval stores 


1,200,000 
4 2 500,000. 
The purchase of the Chilian ships accounts for most of the 
reduction on new construction ; it is non-recurrent, and ought 
not to be described as a saving. Lessened expenditure on 
naval armaments may be accounted for partly by the same 
circumstance, or possibly may be due in part to reduced pur- 
chases of stores; there is no reason to suppose it can be a 
permanent saving. Lessened provision for purchase of naval 
stores involves depletion of stocks. Mr. Robertson admitted 
this in the House of Commons, and expressed the opinion that 
“ the efficiency of the Navy or the sufficiency of the stores ” had 
not suffered. Mr. Robertson is not an authority on this sub- 
ject; he simply acted as spokesman for the Admiralty. 
This is not the first time that stocks have been depleted, and 
expenditure has been reduced temporarily; but in previous 
cases this action has been followed by increased expenditure, 
and probably this will prove true again. The reduction of the 
Store Vote this year is said to represent a diminution in 
stocks of fully ten per cent. Lord Cawdor claimed that this 
was due to “revision of reserves and clearance of 
obsolete stock,” as well as the “utilisation of stocks that had 
accumulated at the several naval establishments.” It is 
certain, however, from the magnitude of the reduction made 
in the Vote and in stocks that there must have been either 
extravagance in the past or an acceptance of risks that 
sufficient stocks of stores will not be available immediately 
in case of war. So important is this matter to the efficiency 
of the Fleet that it requires to be thoroughly investigated, 
and the public reassured that the reserves of stores are 

ample. 





The reduction of £1,200,000 on repairs and maintenance of 
ships is even more serious. At any moment the real fighting 
strength of a Navy is measured by the ships which are com. 
plete, in good repair, and ready for immediate service, Vessels 
in course of construction do not count; vessels undergoing 
large repairs or refits are temporarily non-effective. In 9 
great Service like the Royal Navy some vessels must always 
be in dockyards undergoing large repairs. The true policy is 
to perform that work promptly, so as to restore the vessels to 
readiness for active service at the earliest possible date, 
Postponement of the work or dilatoriness in executing it arg 
inexcusable. “Lame ducks” in a Fleet cripple its efficiency, 
hamper its movements, and involve serious consequences, 
Careful scrutiny of the condition of completed ships is 
essential, especially in regard to features determining fighting 
power and real speed. Liberal provision for repairs and 
maintenance must be made, because its effects upon the 
available fighting power of the Fleet are immediate. No ong 
will dispute these truisms; yet in practice they are often over. 
looked, and the danger is greatest when large programmes of 
New Construction are in process of execution. Numbers of 
new ships then come forward in succession for commission; 
older ships pass into subordinate squadrons, or into reserves; 
consequently, as the peace squadrons are efficiently constituted, 
there is a tendency to leave repairs and refits for “a more 
convenient season.” There is undoubtedly an uneasy feeling 
in the public mind at the present time as to the condition of 
many ships on the effective list of the Royal Navy. Good 
reasons exist for this uneasiness, as any one may discern for 
himself by visiting the Royal dockyards or studying the naval 
journals, The Standard has recently devoted much attention 
to this matter. Unfortunately, the discussion has been 
coloured by political bias, the present. Government being 
charged with neglect really due to the inaction of their pre. 
decessors. This subject is not one which should be used for 
party purposes ; the real responsibility for inaction rests upon 
Naval Members of the Board who have been continuously in 
office. Their technical knowledge should have ensured better 
results. Representations made by them would not have been 
disregarded. 

Arrears of repairs were so considerable five years ago that 
Lord Selborne had to take special steps, and increase 
expenditure. The Royal dockyards are pre-eminently fitted 
for repairing work ; that is, indeed, the chief reason for their 
existence. Such prominence had been given, however, to new 
construction in the dockyards that “some congestion” of 
repair-work (to quote Lord Selborne) had arisen. It was, 
therefore, decided to obtain assistance from private firms who 
were better qualified for building warships than repairing 
them, dnd would have preferred building-work. In 1902-3 
the total amount assigned to repairs and maintenance of the 
Fleet was about three millions sterling, of which £175,000 
was for contract work. Next year (1903-4) over four millions 
sterling were devoted to repairs, &c., of which £722,000 was 
spent in private yards. Strange to say, in this same year 
three battleships which had been shown in the Navy Estimates 
as “to be built by Contract” were transferred to Royal dock- 
yards,—hardly the way to relieve “congestion” there. In 
1904-5 the provision for repairs, &c., was four millions; next 
year (as above described) it was cut down by £650,000; this 
year a further reduction of about £540,000 has been made, the 
total provision being less than £2,800,000, or £200,000 less 
than that of 1902-3. In the interval the capital value of the 
ships of the Royal Navy has been increased considerably; 
every one familiar with the management of property recog- 
nises the principle that the outlay for maintenance should be 
proportioned to capital expenditure: the Admiralty, however, 
sets that principle aside without justification. 

It has been suggested that the great reduction on repairs is 
due to “scrapping” many ships,—a matter to which atten- 
tion will be directed in the following letter. All that need 
be said here is that this “weeding-out” process cannot 
possibly have produced savings on repairs which account for 
the large reduction mentioned above,—£1,200,000 in two years. 
When “heckled” on the subject in the House of Commons, 
representatives of the Admiralty had to admit that not even 
an approximate estimate of these savings had been made. 
Yet three Cabinet Ministers in succession alluded to the 
subject in terms which showed that in their opinion the 
greater part of the reduction of five millions was due to 
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“weeding-out.” Mr. Balfour (at Glasgow, January, 1905) 
said: “With one courageous stroke of the pen, as it were, 
these ships have been removed : the cost of their maintenance, 
the cost of their repairs—I will not give the figure to which 
jt comes, it is a very big one—are all struck off the annual 
Estimates.” Earlier in the speech Mr. Balfour had alluded 
to “saving so many hundreds of thousands or millions a 
year,” —“ big” figures indeed. Mr. Pretyman, when pressed 
for information a few months later, declined to claim a saving 
of even a hundred thousand pounds on account of “ weeding- 
out.” This circumstance did not prevent Lurd Lansdowne 
(House of Lords, June, 1905) reminding “their Lordships 
that the Naval Estimates this year showed a saving of 
three and a half millions, owing to the courageous scheme 
of Lord Selborne relating to obsolete warships.” Before 
that speech was delivered the real state of affairs had been 
made clear in the House of Commons and by the Press; but 
Lord Lansdowne, like his chief, had been “crammed” with 
the belief that “weeding-out” was the great source of 
economy. Such statements, once started, are hard to over- 
take; their effect is most mischievous; they are still current. 
In July last Mr. Haldane—speaking of the action of Lord 
Selborne’s Board in December, 1904—said “ they conceived a 
plan, I think an admirable plan...... for eliminating 
useless and extravagant vessels from the Navy. ..... These 
vast changes, which resulted in the reduction of the Naval 
Estimates by five millions, and sweeping away many ships, 
were accomplished by a stroke of the executive pen.” Mr. 
Haldane doubtless believed what he said: he necessarily 
rested on authoritative statements; presumably made by 
Admiralty officials: he was misinformed. The public ought 
to be told who originated the same misconception in the 
minds of three Cabinet Ministers, all of whom, doubtless, 
would desire to state the simple truth. 

Lord Cawdor’s Statement of 1905 contains an estimate for 
future expenditure on repairs and maintenance of “the entire 
fleet except ships building.” The annual amount is fixed at 
£3,105,000 ; and the £5,000 gives an appearance of exactitude 
which, unfortunately, is not justified when the figures are 
examined. It will be noted that the actual provision (for 
maintenance, &c.) this financial year is about £300,000 
(nearly 10 per cent.) less than the amount fixed by Lord 
Cawdor as necessary for the upkeep of the Fleet. But even 
£3,105,000 would be altogether inadequate for a proper 
performance of the service, according to the judgment of 
competent authorities. Sir William White (in July, 1905) 
stated that at least four millions is required annually “ for the 
efficient maintenance of the Fleet and for a certain amount of 
reconstruction.” He pointed to the fact that when the 
capital value of the Fleet in completed ships was about one- 
third of its present amount, about a million was spent 
annually on repairs, &c.; when the capital value had risen 
(1898) from thirty-seven millions to ninety-seven millions, and 
the aggregate first cost of completed ships had increased pro- 
portionately, an annual expenditure on repairs, &c., of about 
one and a half millions proved inadequate, and work fell into 
arrears. Lord Cawdor admits that under the “former 
organisation” the provision should have been £3,950,000 per 
annum, which is in close agreement with Sir William White's 
figure. This is much below the provision made in former 
Navy Estimates, and accounts for the condition reached five 
years ago. Lord Cawdor also claims that the “new organisa- 
tion,” notwithstanding a largely increased capital value of the 
Fleet, will effect a saving of £845,000 per annum on repairs, 
&c. This is a preposterous estimate, and an explanation of 
its basis and method should be required by Parliament. 

During this year the provision for repairs has proved 
insufficient, and will be exceeded, if statements made in 
Parliament by Mr. Robertson are accepted. Yet our naval 
ports are full of ships needing repairs; not a few sbips in 
full commission notoriously require thorough refits. Ships 
nominally undergoing repairs have been in hand only inter- 
mittently as men were available; as a result they have been 
on the ineffective list for long periods. Many ships “in Com- 
mission in Reserve ”’—which Mr. Balfour described (no doubt 
on Admiralty authority) as ready to go to sea and fight in a 
few hours—are defective in features essential to fighting 
efficiency and in the condition of their propelling apparatus. 
These are “ open secrets”; no official optimism can hide the 
serious loss in fighting strength which is involved. Large 


discharges of workmen have been made from the dockyards 
without proper consideration of requirements for the upkeep 
of the Fleet. The capacity of the dockyards for repair work 
has been diminished simultaneously by the decision to build 
two of the three new battleships at Portsmouth and Devon- 
port, instead of assigning all these vessels to private firms. 
A vigorous effort and large expenditure are needed to bring 
completed ships available for further service into a state of 
full efficiency. It is an urgent requirement, and brooks no 
delay. No cry for economy must be allowed to interfere 
with the readiness of the Fleet for war.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CIvis. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE STATE OF THE NAVY. 
(To rus Eprron or tue ‘*Srectator.” | 

Sir,—In your last number “A Civil Engineer” brings 
against me the grave charge of having made (in my letter 
of the Ist inst.) “a false statement to the effect that [he] was 
chosen and employed by the Admiralty to write a series of 
articles in the Zimes describing the new system of naval 
training, specialisation, and nucleus crews.” Permit me to 
show that I made no such statement,—whether it be false or 
true.- The passage in my letter to which “ A Civil Engineer” 
presumably refers runs as follows :— 

“In regard to naval training, the first and most complete 

account of details respecting courses and periods of study and 
Admiralty intentions in regard to specialisation appeared as a 
series of articles contributed by ‘A Civil Engineer’ to the Times. 
It was claimed by the author that his information was accurate, 
and it was clear that very special facilities had been afforded to 
him. Itwas not obvious why ‘A Civil Engineer’ had been chosen 
to convey to the public, through the leading journal, information 
respecting training in naval gunnery, torpedoes, navigation, or 
signalling; the nucleus-crew system, and the corps of Royal 
Marines...... If the Admiralty wished to inform the public 
on these matters—and the public was interested greatly in all of 
them—it would surely have been preferable to have issued official 
Papers.” 
I am content to leave the decision with your readers as to 
whether any charge was made that “A Civil Engineer” had 
been “chosen and employed by the Admiralty” to write the 
articles. Having again read them, I maintain the correctness 
of my description, and again assert that special information 
had been furnished to the author. This information went far 
beyond details relating to courses of study, &c., to be obtained 
by visiting Osborne and Dartmouth. It related to the 
specialisation, employment, and promotion of naval officers in 
later years, and gave “the first and most complete account 
. SRA Admiralty intentions.” Dr. Ewing’s lectures at the 
naval ports dealing with these matters came some time after. 
No reasonable reading of my words could miss the inten- 
tion to suggest that it was singular to choose “A Civil 
Engineer ”—however eminent he might be—as the vehicle to 
convey to the public information in regard to such purely 
naval subjects as gunnery, torpedoes, &c. Thanks to dis- 
closures made, in the letter under reply, it is now possible te 
identify the writer and to appraise his authority. 

On reference to the Fortnightly Review for 1902 one finds 
the signature “ Rollo Appleyard” at the foot of the article 
which “ A Civil Engineer” says was written by him. This 
signature is identical with that to a letter published in the 
Spectator of November 17th, in which unstinted praise is 
bestowed on recent Admiralty “reforms” and on Sir John 
Fisher as their principal author. Other articles and letters 
on naval training have been signed similarly. It may be 
presumed that this is no nom de plume. If this is the real 
name of “ A Civil Engineer,” one may venture to say, without 
intentional offence, that Mr. Appleyard does not occupy a 
leading or distinguished position as a civil engineer,—indeed, 
his name is probably hardly known to leaders of the 
engineering profession. He is entitled, of course, to form and 
express opinions on naval training or any other subject of 
national importance; and he has apparently written a good 
deal in recent years. On the other hand, his claim to authority 
is not made out because he has written voluminously, or 
because (for unkuown reasons) the Times gave his letters large 
print and a prominence usually reserved for communications 
from recognised authorities in special subjects. If these 
letters had been signed “Rollo Appleyard,” readers well 








instructed in naval subjects would have as!:ed: Who is the 
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writer? what is his special claim to attention? Sir John 
Fisher and his colleagues may value highly the whole-hearted 
support which Mr. Appleyard gives to their “reforms,’— 
of which he seems, in fact, to have been a pioneer-advocate, if 
not an inventor. It is possible, however, that they may regret 
that in making an unwarranted charge against myself Mr. 
Appleyard has dropped the veil of anonymity from “ A Civil 
Engineer.”—I am, Sir, &c., Crvis. 


[All responsibility for the ascription of the letter signed 
“A Civil Engineer” must rest on “Civis.” As to that 
ascription we desire to express no opinion.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


(To tae Eprror or THe “ SpecTaTor.”] 
Srr,—I happened to read your issue of December 8th only 
quite lately, so you must pardon me for being so tardy in 
asking your permission to answer “ Civis’s” article, entitled 
“The State of the Navy.” I cannot help remarking that it 
is a thousand pities that a correspondent who takes upon him- 
self the responsibility of firing broadside after broadside at 
the Admiralty and its administration should not nail his 
colours to the mast and let us know whose flag he is flying. 
He may be a naval officer; if he is one, I for one should feel 
inclined to weigh his opinions with more deliberation ; but if 
he is a civilian, I can only say that he is running his ship into 
dangerous navigation, or amongst the enemy’s submerged 
mines, and neither “short circuits” nor “long circuits” will 
clear him of an explosion. 

“Civis’e” raain attack in Article IV. is directed against 
Naval Committees and their composition. In short, in dealing 
with the designs of warships, their construction, the multi- 
farious arrangements below, as to distribution of weights, 
economy of space, protection of armament, machinery, and 
last, but not least, general success resulting from the applica- 
tion of knowledge gained by professional experience as to what 
is best adapted for seu-service, particularly during war, he 
considers that the civilian element ought to be more largely 
introduced, and that less of the Navy (particularly of the 
Admiralty) should sit on these Committees. I disagree in 
toto. One might just as well be asked to believe it wise to call in 
the advice of the greatest racehorse-trainer in England to give his 
opinion as to whether the composition of a Daimler or a Napier 
motor-car was best adapted for general purposes. For my 
part, considering that the Board of Admiralty are not required 
by statute or otherwise to call in any opinion from outsiders, 
so to speak, in any matter connected with or appertaining to 
the Navy, I consider it a grand innovation that they should 
have broken through the antiquated red-tape principle of 
“the Board of Admiralty, and nothing but the Board of 
Admiralty,” by calling in the opinions of some of the finest 
junior officers of the Service, of up-to-date qualifications, and of 
younger blood. There are few civilians who would not have 
been nonplussed in this society, and who would not have 
retarded ultimate decision owing to their unfortunate want of 
knowledge of the A B C of the subject. 

“Civis” thinks undue haste was evinced in presenting the 
‘Dreadnought’ to the country; that the First Sea Lord, as 
President of so many Committees, added to his multifarious 
duties, could not have weighed matters sufficiently. Well, 
does he consider the ‘Dreadnought’ a failure? Does he 
consider the redistribution of fleets—all self-supporting, with 
near bases—a failure? Does he consider it a failure to have 
succeeded in forming four fleets that can be mobilised for 
immediate action in less than three days? Does he think it 
a failure to have rid the Service of vessels useless for fighting 
purposes, that wasted money yearly in repairs and in the 
upkeep of antiquated dockyards abroad, that would not hold a 
toothpick, and that were more or less useless even in the days 
of Benbow, and cost the country Heaven knows what? Is 
the new scheme of education and training of young officers a 
failure? It certainly has not matured as yet, but it will; it 
is growing well and growing fast. The ‘ Dreadnought’ is not 
only a pronounced success, but her success has so paralysed 
foreign navies that they have cried “Halt!” to all battleship- 
building. This has put us a year ahead already! and all 
honour to those of the Committee of experts who have pre- 
sented us with this new child, the envy of the world. 

It is not my province as a naval man to compare this 
Board of Admiralty with any other. I have never known one 
that has not succeeded in keeping up the Navy in the highest 


————es 
state of efficiency. We have only to look back to history to 
find that these scares of false economy owe their origin to the 
fact of politics and vote-catching being the order of the day. 
But I assert at once, with long experience of the Navy, that 
the excellent work performed by the Admiralty since Lora 
Selborne’s reign up to date has never been surpassed, and | 
think it adverse to the mterests of the Service for civilians, 
and still more for a few naval officers, to be constantly pin. 
pricking details of Admiralty administration. Our fleets were 
never in a better state of preparation, the ratio of efficiency of 
our officers is incomparably higher, and the training ang 
conduct of the bluejacket are far superior. 

One word more. “Civis” tells us that many authorities on 
naval matters “ urge the necessity, while there is yet time, for 
thorough examination of the Admiralty machinery by impartial 
authorities,” &., &e. Good heavens! Who are to be these 
impartial authorities? Is the first shoemaker that comes 
along to show my tailor how to cut my clothes ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., V. A. Montacu (Admiral), 

48 Rutland Gate, S.W. 

[If Admiral Montagu will read “Civis’s” fifth letter, pub. 
lished to-day, he will, we think, admit that “Civis,” whoever 
he may be, is at any rate no ignorant landsman whose 
criticisms of the details of naval policy are not worth con. 
sidering.—Ep. Spectator. | 


{To THe Epiron oF THE “SPxCTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you grant me the privilege of a reply to your 
correspondents “A. E. L.” and “Islander,” whose letters 
appeared in your issues of November 24th and December 8th 
respectively ? If my former letter has been understood as 
reflecting, in the smallest degree, on the “enthusiasm” or 
ability of the naval or civil staffs at Osborne or Dartmouth, 
let me express my sincere regret. I intended, and I still 
venture to think that my letter gave expression to my 
intention, to ask that the new system of naval education 
should be brought within the scope of any inquiry which may 
be initiated into the state, present and future, of the Navy. 
I have been informed that some of the Cambridge graduates 
who are now engaged in tuition at Osborne and Dartmouth 
are not wholly satisfied with the results of the “new system 
for the entry and examination of naval officers,” and that 
there may be a difficulty in supplying their places if and 
when occasion should require. And if such difficulty should 
arise, assuredly it will not be because there is not now at 
the Universities “a due supply of persons well qualified to 
serve” the State in that capacity, and animated by the same 
enthusiasm which induced those who are now engaged at the 
Naval Colleges to accept Professor Ewing’s invitation. 

And, if possible, even less would I be thought to reflect on the 
“splendid body of naval officers who were in the old school them- 
selves.” Their mouths are closed by the wise regulations of the 
Service, but they would be opened to, say, a Royal Commission. 
And it will be of the deepest interest to all those who have the 
welfare of the Navy at heart to learn what those who were 
trained under the old system and have had experience of the new 
think of the latter. Is the discipline as rigid as it was in the 
‘ Britannia,’ the obedience as prompt, the respect paid to authority 
as willing, the energy in work and games, as required in the old 
days by Cadet Captains and by superior officers, as ready? And 
if not, why not? Efforts are not wanting to sap the discipline of 
his Majesty's fleets in many insidious ways. Let not another 
mine be dug at Osborne, still less at Dartmouth. 

Your correspondent “Islander” writes from local knowledgé, 
and refers to Osborne only. Let me not be thought flippant if I 
express a doubt whether “a little heaven on earth” is a fitting 
preparation for a “‘ life on the ocean wave.” I think I can imagine 
a sardonic smile on the face of the First Sea Lord if he should see 
his nursery for young officers so described. 

“A, E. L.” is full of confidence in the system as worked at 
Osborne, but he concedes “undoubted extravagance at Dart- 
mouth.” I may say that I should be inclined to think some error 
on the side of luxury at Osborne excusable, and even desirable. 
But I confidently submit that there should be at Dartmouth 
grave preparation for the necessarily arduous and self-controlling 
life in H.M.’s ships. 

More serious is it that “ A. E. L.” endorses my belief “ that the 
Admiralty scheme is not attaining the success which was antici- 
pated for it.” If this be so, from whatever cause the failure 
arises, I cannot think that my plea for inquiry was “a mistake,” 
and you, Sir, may yet endorse it. 


—I am, Sir, &c., A Stupent or Navat HIstory, 


(To tae Eprror of tae “Spectator.”} 
Srr,—There are twenty-one points upon which the opponents 
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gunnery of the British Fleet has doubled in accuracy at long 
range,—an improvement equivalent to a reinforcement by half 
of the Fleet. At battle-practice the average ship to-day 
shoots better than the best ships four years ago. The 
Admiralty took gunnery out of swaddling clothes, and by 
giving Rear-Admiral Sir Perey Scott a free hand, the result 
is bewildering. 

The disposition and management of the Fleet have produced 
just the opposite effect in Germany to that produced on the 
minds of critics at home. The evidence of this is to be found 
in the significant courtesy and moderation now characteristic 
of the Press of Hamburg, Bremen, and the Hanse regions. 
Anglophobia to-day finds expression only in South Germany, 
where the people are in no danger of maritime attack in time 
of war. The Kaiser's naval policy has broken down; and 
so far from the German ‘ Dreadnoughts’ being laid down, as 
stated by Mr. H. W. Wilson, within a month from 
November 15th, the plans have not yet been settled, and even 
the armament was not ordered a few weeks ago. The big 
ships will not be laid down for some months. Why ? 
Because the policy of our Admiralty has compelled a halt in 
Germany. 

The other reforms effected by the Admiralty are as 
follows:—The engineers have been quieted; the status of 
warrant officers and petty officers has been improved; instruc- 
tion at Whale Island has been reorganised with the happiest 
effects; the pay of the higher gunnery ratings has been 
increased; the captains of the guns are specially trained; 
naval cadets receive modern training; regular instruction in 
navigation has been started; brigs have been abolished; sea- 
going ships have been added to the establishment for naval 
cadets; a naval school of music has been started; Greenwich 
College has been modernised ; the school of submarine train- 
ing has been started; the physical training now in force is 
the best in the world and has produced marked effects on the 
Fleet; signalling has been vastly improved; the status of 
Marine officers has been changed into one that enables them 
to take their share of ordinary ship duties; mechanical train- 
ing has been introduced into naval barracks; officers and men 
are trained in mechanics; the fighting fleets have been con- 
centrated, useless squadrons abolished, and the ships that 
can neither fight nor fly placed on the scrap-heap. 

The effect of these reforms, according to the belief of 
German officers, is that England enjoys to-day not a two- but 
a four-Power standard; and the relations between Germany 
and England, being now founded on the respect of the latter 
by the former, are improving every day.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ARNOLD WHITE. 


[The improvement in gunnery is an immense gain, and 
great credit must be given to Mr. Arnold White for having 
kept the matter so constantly before the public. We may 
point out, however, that such improvements come, not from 
suppressing criticism and inquiry in regard to the state of the 
Navy, but from encouraging them.—Eb. Spectator. 





AIDS TO VISION. 
(To tHe Eprror or tas “ Spectator.”)} 


Str,—As a reader of the Spectator for many years, may I be 
allowed to make a correction? In your last issue the writer 
of a highly interesting article on “Aids to Vision” says: 
“Probably no further attempt will be made to construct an 
instrument as large as Lord Rosse’s six-foot reflector.” As 
an amateur astronomer with a humble six-inch reflector, I 
write to call your atiention to an interesting announcement in 
that excellent periodical, Knowledge, for December, p. 613 (also 
in Nature a fortnight ago),—viz., that through the munificence 
of Mr. J. D. Hooker, of Los Angeles, Professor Hale is 
arranging for the construction of a glass mirror 100 in. in 
diameter (8 ft. 4in., or 2°54 metres), focal length about 50 ft. 
The grinding of this parabolic mirror will take the best part 
of four years. Refrigerating machinery will be necessary in 
order to obviate the effects of changes of temperature. Pro- 
fessor Ritchie is making a mirror of 60 in., and astronomers 
will look forward with much interest to the completion of the 
two telescopes.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
(Rev.) H. N. Hurcurnson. 


94 Fellows Road, Hampstead, N.W. 





SLEEPLESS. 
(To rae Evrron or tue “Srectator.”] 
Str,—As several of your correspondents have referred to the 
Latin verse on sleep written by Thomas Warton, author of a 
“ History of English Poetry,” and given translations of it, it 
may not be out of place to remind your readers that Words- 
worth wrote an English version of it in a copy of the 1836 
edition of his own poems, along with his translations of a 
fragment by Michael Angelo on “Sleep,” although he never 
included these in any of his published works. The trans- 
lations from Michael Angelo were as follows :— 
“ Grateful is Sleep; my life, in stone bound fast, 
More grateful still. While wrong and shame shall last, 
On me can Time no happier state bestow 
Than to be left unconscious of the woe. 
Ah then, lest you awaken me, speak low.” 
“ Grateful is Sleep; more grateful still to be 
Of marble ; for while shameless wrong and woe 
Prevail, ’tis best to neither hear nor see. 
Then wake me not, I pray you. Hush, speak low.” 
His version of Warton’s lines, beginning “ Somne veni ! quamvis 
placidissima mortis imago es,” is as follows :— 
“Come, gentle Sleep, Death’s image though thou art, 
Come share my couch, nor speedily depart ; 
How sweet thus living without life to lie, 
Thus without death how sweet it is to die.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., W. K. 





GIVE THE DEVIL HIS DUE. 
[To THe Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—Mr. Harry H. Marks, M.P., has again been attracting 
attention. His character may be as bad as, and even worse 
than, the 7imes and you represent it; but as I have fought 
against him in two elections in Thanet, and fought a campaign 
extending over two years against him, may I say this about 
him? He is a wonderfully clever and astute politician, always 
able to gauge the temper of the people and affairs at any 
moment, an excellent speaker, always awake and industrious, 
and sometimes quite singularly adroit. Witness his success 
on Thursday week with his amendment bringing two million 
domestic servants within the scope of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill,—a stroke more useful than anything any Tory 
Member has achieved for a very long time. Now it is just 
such men that the Tory Party absolutely lacks at the present 
moment. With the really ludicrously feeble leadership of 
Lord Lansdowne in the Lords, denouncing Bills like the 
Trade Disputes Bill and then letting them pass, and with no 
one stronger than Mr. Balfour in the Commons, the Tory 
Party absolutely needs Mr. Marks. That is the reason why 
letters to the Speaker and articles in the Press will produce 
absolutely no effect. He is one of the very few able men left 
in the Protectionist Party, and though they may not love 
him, they must embrace him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Witley. JosEPH KINa. 


{[Mr. King’s irony is by no means agreeable to us as 
Unionists, and we cannot agree that any section of the 
Unionist Party is in need of Mr. Marks. At the same time, 
we must regretfully admit that so long as the Central Con- 
servative Office continues to recognise Mr. Marks’s Association, 
and so long as a man of Cabinet rank like Mr. Akers-Douglas 
is allowed openly to support Mr. Marks, we cannot be 
surprised if taunts so dishonouring to the Unionist Party as 
those of Mr. King are levelled against it. The toleration of 
Mr. Marks by the Central Conservative Office is, we are 
convinced, doing immense harm to the Unionist cause 
throughout the Kingdom. Members of Parliament may 
indulge in jan easy tolerance of Mr. Marks, and admire his 
stony imperturbability under accusations such as have 
seldom or never before been made publicly against a Member 
of the House of Commons. In the constituencies, however, 
older-fashioned views prevail as to the proper way of clearing 
one’s character from attack, not by professional blackmailers, 
but by men who have no private spite to satisfy, and who, if 
they are wrong in fact, can easily be proved wrong to their 
complete discomfiture.—Ep. Spectator. } 





DEAN HOLE’S LETTERS. 
[To Tux Epirorn or THE “ SrecraTor.”) 
Srr,—" The Letters of Dean Hole,” which I have undertaken 
to edit, are to be published within the next year or so. 
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People who possess any letters from the Dean on subjects 
of general or special interest are asked to lend them to Mrs. 
Hole; they will be carefully returned in due course to their 
owners. The letters may be sent either to Mrs. Hole, 
Wateringbury, Kent, or myself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

34 Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W. G. A. B. Dewar. 





MR. BRIGHT AND FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

(To THe Epitor or Tue “ Spectator.”]} 
Srr,—It is probably surprising to. many persons besides 
myself that my recent quotation in your columns of two 
good-humoured remarks (or exclamations) by Mr. Bright 
should have been so very seriously regarded by Mrs. Fawcett 
and several others who have written to you. And I much 
regret that the name of that excellent lady, Mrs. McLaren, 
has been so prominently associated with this matter, especially 
by Mrs. Fawcett. It was quite unnecessary to do so, for my 
brief letter was first suggested by the newspaper reports, 
previous to her death, of the proceedings of the women’s 
suffragists recently; and also I understood Mr. Bright's use 
of the word “ girls” to refer to the junior ladies of his family, 
though even if Mrs. McLaren had then been also alluded to, 
this need not have involved the slightest disrespect, for her 
opinion on the suffrage was just as legitimate and honourable 
as Mr. Bright’s different view, and his broad mind and affec- 
tionate feeling would not regard it as otherwise. 

As the authenticity of my reminiscence has been called in 
question, I may state that during my secretaryship of the 
Howard Association I habitually made memoranda of con- 
versations and correspondence with influential friends of the 
Association, and I used these in relating the anecdotes and 
other information respecting Mr. Bright and others which 
appear in my recently published book, “ Howard Letters and 
Memories.” But when that work was in type I destroyed 
those notes, and am therefore unable to give the date of the 
conversation mentioned in your columns. ButI have described 
it correctly. At Mr. Bright's invitation I had interviews with 
him on various occusions at three places in London,—namely, 
at his lodgings near Regent Street, and then at those in 
Piccadilly, and later at the Reform Club. It was at the first 
of these localities that the interview in question occurred, and 
I also remember it in particular by a little incident which 
then took place. Just as I was looking at the pamphlet on 
women’s suffrage, a servant entered the room with a large 
waiter heaped up with letters and newspapers. Mr. Bright 
picked out the letters, glanced at the newspapers, selected one 
or two, and then threw all the remainder, unopened, into a 
waste-paper basket. I thought to myself, “I will never again 
post a newspaper or book-packet to John Bright, but enclose 
matters to him in envelopes.” My memory is quite clear, 
both as to this incident and Mr. Bright’s words, at the time, 
about the suffrage. 

Mr. Bright and Mr. Fawcett, in addition to their’ eminent 
abilities, had the valuable gift of humour; and I cannot but 
think that if their lady relatives who have written to you 
had possessed a little more of the same attractive quality 
they would not have taken so seriously either Mr. Bright's 
pleasantry, or my quotation, or your insertion of 1t. Humour 
is often very helpful, even in political matters. 

May I be permitted to say, in conclusion, that whilst I 
cannot regard the slightest censure as being justly deserved 
by my letter, yet I am sincerely sorry for two things,—firstly, 
that it has, through misapprehension, most unintentionally 
occasioned pain to any living representatives of the names 
of Bright, Fawcett, and McLaren, which are so honourably 
associated with the popular welfare and progress; and 
secondly, that its publication in the Spectator has elicited, 
even from a few individuals, some entirely unmerited remon- 
strance with the editor of a journal specially characterised by 
its courteous impartiality (of which the insertion of such a 
correspondence as the present is a fresh proof), and by that 
broad and instructive outlook over all matters of national and 
human interest which has long caused it to be looked up to, 
for guidance and suggestion, amongst persons of all classes at 
bome and abroad ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Clapton Common, N.E. Witiram TALLACK. 


[With Mr. Tallack’s courteous and kindly letter this 
correspondence must cease.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To THe Epiton oF THe “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—Were Mrs. Fawcett and Mr. Walter McLaren dowered 
with the saving sense of humour, this storm in a tea-cup anent 
Mr. Tallack’s “ personal reminiscence” of John Bright could, 
surely, never have arisen. Here is the situation in outline .— 
A pleasing little obiter:dictum of John Bright from the pen of 
Mr. Tallack. Result, a grossly insulting letter from Mrs, 
Fawcett to the editor of the Spectator, treated by you, Sir, if 
anything, too forbearingly, in reply. Next, by way of return 
for your moderation, a scarcely less offensive effusion from 
Mr. Walter McLaren, in which he not only endorses by 
implication every syllable of Mrs. Fawecett’s . letter, but, 
further, takes upon himself to lecture you for republishing 
Mr. Tallack’s reminiscence. Why, what other possible course 
was left open to you, in the circumstances? Have Mrs, 
Fawcett and Mr. McLaren no sense of the ridiculous; no 
instinct of English fair play, to say nothing of true courtesy, 
no eye for the relative proportions of things, that they venture 
to address you in this strain? Mrs. Hallett’s letter, accusing 
Mr. Tallack of deliberate misstatement, I leave to be deult 
with by him as it deserves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
La Valette, Uplyme. Freperick C. T. Bosanguer, 





MR. BRIGHT’S SON ON MR. TALLACK’S LETTER. 
[To tue Epiror or True “ Spectator.” ]} 

Srr,—The attack made on a worthy and honourable man like 

Mr. Tallack induces me to write a few words. It is surely 

going very far to impute untruthfulness to him. He was 

undoubtedly well known to my father, and the anecdote he 


tells seems to me to be both probable and harmless. Mrs, 
Fawecett’s letter amazes me.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reform Club. J. A. Briaut. 





[*,* Will the correspondent who submitted two MSS, 
entitled “In the Days of the Comet” and “The Art of the 
Greeks” kindly send his name and address, as his covering 
letter has been mislaid ?] 








POETRY. 


HYMN FOR THE HEALING OF STRIFE. 
Depicatep To P. Roos, Caprain oF THE SouTH ArrRican Team. 


[Written on the day of the declaration of Peace after the South 
African War.} 


[After the great football match Mr. Roos said :—‘t The game with England 
had been drawn, and on the course of the play he thought they could cry 
‘quits.’ There was a significance attached to the result which he thought 
boded for good in other ways than sport. This team thoroughly represented 
South Africa; they were men of both races (British and Boers), of both 
parties, men who had fought on both sides. As in the game on that afternoou 
they had cried ‘ quits,’ was it not a suggestion to cry ‘quits’ on far greater 
questions? In this splendid game of football there was mutual respect. In 
South Africa the same mutual respect should prevail, and it would again be 
‘quits.’ He hoped that in politics, as in football, the men of both races could 
settle down in the future, working hand in hand to a noble purpose.” 


Heroes of Hampden’s race, and ye 
The brave of Artevelde’s blood, 

Twin nations of the Northern Sea, 
Come bind the bonds of brotherhood. 


O long we fought the feud of kin: 
Shall pride perpetuate the score ? 
Who first forgive, they only win : 

Let fall your arms, and fight no more! 
Each would be master, both waxed wroth, 
And hot for conquest flung the glove: 

Let none seek mastery now: but both 
Make haste to bind the bonds of love! 


One in our faith, in freedom one, 

We stand above our heroes’ grave : 
Shall we the reconcilement shun,— 

The proffered hand that weds the brave ? 
"Twas blow for blow we struck, and you 

Gave back our blows as strong men should; 
Valiant in fight, in friendship true, 

Come bind the bonds of brotherhood ! 
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Around us once the fires of Spain 

Burned, but were impotent to quell; 
Both grappled with the accurséd chain, 

Both hurled the oppressor back to hell: 
That was the strife of sons of God, 

Whom woe may weld and sorrow prove: 
O keep the path our fathers trod, 

And haste to bind the bonds of love! 


Forgotten soon the helots’ shame, 
The raiders’ ravine well atoned, 
When Boer and Briton both acclaim 
Justice by equal laws enthroned. 
Manful it is for Right to stand, 
But base on vanished Wrong to brood: 
Rise up and give the foe your hand! 
Come bind the bonds of brotherhood! 


Freedom is won, a frontier lost : 
Strew flowers on every hero's grave, 
Small beacons where a brave ship tost 
Whose star still glitters on the wave: 
Strew flowers! Let foe with foeman wed 
And build the realm for which they strove, 
Rearing to praise the deathless dead 
Sweet living monuments of love. 
Scions of Wycliffe’s race, and ye 
The heroes of Erasmus’ blood, 
Unite your land in liberty, 
And bind the bonds of brotherhood ! 
Newman Howarp. 








BOOKS. 

cesualiieamaions 
A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS.* 
THE anonymous author of this remarkable book must have 
sat down to write it in much the same frame of mind as that 
in which Disraeli wrote Coningsby. In both cases the aim of 
the author was to think things out from the beginning again, 
to revivify formujas which had become stale and tarnished by 
vulgar use. In both cases the story is only a vehicle for 
preaching a gospel. What Disraeli did for young Toryism 
the author of A Lodge in the Wilderness wishes to do for 
Imperialism. It is a gospel worth listening to; and we can 
say at once that few men in England are more competent than 
this writer shows himself to be to argue reasonably with 
opponents, even with fanatical opponents. Indeed, he rather 
likes fanatics, and thinks, with jenetration, that they are the 
enemies best worth fighting. For if they are converted they 
are converted to vehement support of their conqueror, whereas 
the listless mercenaries of politics are of little use on either 
side. 

The similarity between a novel like Coningsby and this book 
goes even deeper. In both cases the ardent purpose of the 
writer drives its car over a good many conventions; it 
demands its sacrifices. If Disraeli’s novels have innumerable 
passages of startling unreality, the sacrifices which the writer 
of A Lodge in the Wilderness has made are even greater. It is 
convenient to come to this point at once, as we think the 
charge of unreality likely to be made; and for our part we 
think it would be made unjustly, certainly if it were pressed 
far. The writer is much too intelligent not to see that he 
risks this very obvious criticism; what he has done he has 
done with his eyes open. His characters are intellectually 
distinguishable, but nothing more. We have no idea what 
most of them looked like; they invite no sympathies except 
the kind of sympathy one gives to an unknown political can- 
didate whose cause one approves. There is a mere suggestion 
of a love affair between two of the younger characters, but it 
is left at that. A story, then, is deliberately chosen as an 
excuse for a very brilliant honsily, and the story is only 
worked upon just enough to make it carry the weight hung 
upon it. Having once made up our minds that the writer bas 
not failed at something he tried to do—because he has re- 
nounced the very attempt—we are not disconcerted at finding 
a whole party in a country house talking philosophy in 
finished antitheses. Why should we be? The method is 


4 Lodge in the Wilderness, London: W. Blackwood and Sons, [6s] 

















true to itself; there is no mixture of aims. We do not (to 
take quite different cases) delight the less in the cold 
flashes of Sheridan's wit because we think that such brilliant 
talkers’ as his never walked in real drawing-rooms. We do 
not reject the incredibly ingenious sallies of Congreve. Nor 
do we shy here at a method which has for its object, not the 
pursuit of wit in the abstract, but the conveyance of 
“thoughts for the times” which the nation has need of; 
thoughts which are generous, reasonable, inspiriting, often 
noble, and make no vulgar assumptions. 

The chief character of this story round whom the others 
revolve is one Francis Carey, described as an “intelligent 
millionaire.” The reader will not have turned many pages 
before he wonders if this person is meant for Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, and the other characters for recognisable men and 
women in the life of to-day. He will wonder if it is not all 
a story d clef. We ourselves thought it was at first; but quite 
apart from the fact that Mr. Rhodes is mentioned later as a 
character outside the story, we soon came to the conclusion 
that the writer has only done what his intelligence might 
have made us expect,—taken his suggestions from life, but 
sternly avoided any attempt to play with illegitimate curiosity. 
Carey is the Rhodesian type, but not such a “ man of destiny ” 
as Rhodes. “The feudal manors of impoverished English 
squires, the castles of impeeunious Highland chiefs, held for 
him no charms.” Did not Mr. Rhodes himself express his 
contempt for the ambition of “founding a family”? Carey 
had houses in many parts of the world: “A bungalow in a 
Pacific isle, a fishing-lodge in New Zealand, and a superb farm 
of the old Dutch style in the Blaauwberg.” Again, “a vast 
scheme of education inaugurated by him tied the schools of 
the colonies to the older institutions of England. One 
ancient University owed the renewal of her fortunes to his 
gifts.” 

We are introduced to Carey at a time when the 
word “Imperialism” has been dragged through the mud. 
Imperialists were in need of nothing more than to be saved 
from their friends, from the horde of “ maffickers,” from base 
and wilful, but, above all, stupid, misunderstanding. How to 
rehabilitate the honour of Imperialism, to vindicate the 
essential right-meaning of the word? Of course, if we all 
used it sanely there would be no one outside the lunatic 
asylums who was not an Imperialist. We remember a very 
distinguished Socialist saying: “Once you have a foreign 
frontier to guard, and have to send two hundred policemen to 
do it,—there is Imperialism. Every one who consents to 
retaining the frontier at all is an Imperialist in the strict 
sense of the word.” And Mr. Morley said in a speech just 
before the Boer War: “I believe in a just Empire, a clean 
Empire, a right-doing Empire, and the bigger the better.” So 
say all of us; and all we have to do is to determine why 
so many people who are all agreed in principle reject the 
name of Imperialists, and to find out whether there is 
any possible Imperialistic policy which would be removed 
above all faction. To thresh out that problem Carey invited 
a party of intelligent men and women—a Conservative ex- 
Prime Minister, an ex-Viceroy, a Canadian statesman, a 
Jewish financier, an explorer, a journalist, the wife of a Liberal 
Duke, the wife of a Liberal Cabinet Minister, and so on—to 
spend a few months with him in his country house at Musuru, 
on the high land looking over Equatoria. There they conduct 
an informal debate. Thestory records the debate. No doubt 
Carey’s ideal is only an ideal, for in politics a difference in 
method has the same value as a difference in principle, but an 
ideal is none the less good for us all. Carey calls himself a 
transcendentalist. So did Matthew Arnold. It is a difficult 
world to deal with! 

Very early in the debate a definition of Imperialism was 
demanded :— 

“ No,” said Carey, “we don’t want a definition. By its fruits ye 
shall know it. It is a spirit, an attitude of mind, an unconquerable 
hope. You can phrase it in a thousand ways without exhausting 
its content. It isa sense of the destiny of England. It is the 
wider patriotism which conceives our people as a race and not as 
a chance community.” 

In that last sentence all the ethnological law and the prophets 
are suggested. It is the nature of man to cling to other men 
of similar nature and habits. It is useless to disregard this 
capillary attraction, so to speak. Just as bubbles in a cup 
rush together, so do men of similar birth or interests. Those 
who condemn Imperialism commonly encourage Nationalism. 
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But what is Nationalism but a manifestation of the same 
power at work P 

Although a definition of Imperialism may be unattainable, 
we get nearer to it negatively in the debate by the very 
divergences of the debaters. Wakefield, the Canadian states- 
man, cannot tolerate the dreamy mysticism of Carey. “I 
speak from a wide knowledge of the Colonies,” he said, “and 
I assure you that what they want is a business proposition. 
Ter Let every man add his own poetry to the facts, but 
for Heaven's sake let us get the facts agreed upon first.” 

If there are differences among the debaters, they are 
conscious all the time of the disservice done to their cause 
by the embarrassing support of some of their friends. We 
have mentioned this already, but must give the following 
extract :— 

“You have omitted,” said Mrs. Wilbraham, “ the greatest source 

of opposition—the folly of some of our own people. Why is it 
that many of us—myself for one—grow nervous when the word 
‘Empire’ is mentioned, and get hot all over? Human nature is 
so hopelessly silly. A dear creature, whom most of us know, 
started a league last year to ensure that women throughout the 
Empire should be reading Shakespeare at the same time every 
i I had a collection of imperial songs from the 
works of popular poets sent me this summer. One had the chorus 
‘We can all do our little bit for England.’ Another was an invoca- 
tion to empire—‘ Empire, the very thought of thee!’” 
Do we not all know these embarrassing allies? We our- 
selves would like to see respect taught for the national flag in 
schools as a matter of manners, just as we would see every boy 
taught to respect his father—reverence, unhappily, not being 
implanted in us naturally—but we would rather not see it 
taught at all than have the flag regarded as a vainglorious 
emblem. It is in itself valueless unless it be a symbol of a 
great ideal. If we fall short of teaching that, we had better 
leave it alone, according to our national habit of not talking 
much about affairs of sentiment. At Musuru the house-party 
imposed on itself a humorous self-denying ordinance that the 
word “Empire” was not to be mentioned till the evening. 

The discussion on an Imperial Council is extremely well 
done. Here is an extract from the remarks of the Canadian 
statesman :— 

“A colony begins with a struggle for bare life, scarcely 

conscious of her own existence, only of her needs. And then 
success comes, and more success, and one morning she wakes to 
find that she has become a nation and can call the older people 
cousins. She has no standard of comparison, and begins by being 
extremely self-confident and bumptious. Take a young man and 
plant him with a wife in the wilds and tell him to make a home. 
So soon as he has done it he will begin to brag...... We call 
him a braggart, but we are wrong, for he is something subtler 
than that.” 
Englishmen very often misjudge Americans for the reason 
given here. The difference in self-estimation is the result of 
a difference of circumstance. Americans and our Colonists, 
moreover, are inclined to think it more wrong to say that they 
cannot do a thing which they know very well they can do—we 
call this “ modesty” —than to say that they can do something 
which perhaps they cannot. At all events, the distinct sense 
of nationalism in young Colonies is at first an impediment to 
federal ideas; later, humility comes with a desire for the 
graces of life which are to be found in the older world; and 
then nationalism desires union, because, after all, it perceives 
that thereby it is sacrificing no pride. 

We cannot do more than suggest some of the subjects 
which follow in a natural sequence,—the possibility of an 
eventual change in the centre of gravity of the Empire; the 
method of administering unhealthy countries by opening up 
“ vantage-grounds” where white men can have frequent brief 
holidays on those highlands which, by a happy dispensation 
of Providence, are generally to be found near low-lying 
pestilential tracts ; the way to make labour mobile so that it 
may be conveyed to the places where it is wanted at the right 
moment instead of languishing where it is not wanted; and 
the question of “patriotism,” which virtue our sane 
Imperialists deny to no one who is honestly trying to keep 
his country in the right way. To quote would be to upset 
the balance of the argument, and to do injustice to the 
eloquence of many of the passages. There is in the whole 
book a power of vision which makes one feel as though one 
looked down from a great height, saw the world laid out, and 
were entrusted with the sobering, yet fascinating, task of 
suying how the pieces shall be moved, how the great game of 
our heritage shall be played. 








a 


THOMAS HILL GREEN.* 
THIS is an edition in separate and cheaper form of the late 
Lewis Nettleship’s Life of Green, which appeared in 1888 jn 
the third volume of the “ Works.” Perhaps the best proof of 
the merits of the biography was that it satisfied even those 
pupils and friends (and they were not few) by whom Green 
was reverenced as a saint. 

It is indeed a singularly frank and faithful, and yet loving, 
account of a man who lived the life of a philosopher, and om 
at the same time so much more. He was philosopher, 
theologian, politician, Town Councillor, educational reformer, 
temperance lecturer, College tutor, and University Professor, 
He preferred hard thinking to wide reading, and was not in 
the academical sense a learned man. Though a son of the 
Church, and never unfriendly, he sat loosely to it, and used to 
say that “ whatever he had found in Oxford of political sense 
was among the Dissenters.” He was in many ways a modern 
Puritan, saved by his philosophy from the faults of the 
original. He had no natural liking for business, but from a 
consciousness of this as a weakness he always impressed on 
his pupils the need of being practical. He bad no liking for 
public appearances, and little pleasure in public speaking, but 
he found it his duty to play an active part in the civic govern. 
ment of the city of Oxford, with all the sacrifice of tranquillity 
that this involved. He felt bound to stand up for his political 
convictions and ideas of reform. There was never a better 
instance of Plato’s philosopher in the Republic who descends 
into the Cave against his will, and cannot be spared there, 
though at the cost of his comfort. 

This biography is written after the plan now generally 
accepted as on the whole the best. The hero’s views are 
described so far as possible in his own words, and the history 
of his life is given largely in his own letters or in documents 
quoted as they stand. The parts are in this case so skilfully 
woven into a whole that we feel no other method could have 
given us an equally profound impression. There is at least 
one recent biography, in many ways inviting comparison, 
where the new method has much less success. Nettle. 
ship has striven to present the whole man, including his 
philosophical doctrines. There is, perhaps, no book except 
Mr. Caird’s Life of Hegel where the attempt has succeeded 
so well. 

For the ordinary reader the work of Green will be his 
philosophy, and in the first instance his political philosophy. 
The name Philosophical Radical does not fit him; he had 
passed beyond Bentham. His admiration for Bright was 
unbounded, but he had a larger political horizon. “True 
political freedom” meant for him not the mere removal of 
obstacles to free contract, but “the power on the part of the 
citizens as a body to make the most and best of themselves; 
to contribute equally to a common good.” Freedom of 
contract is a negative freedom, only valuable as a means to 
positive freedom in this sense (p. 185). He might, in fact, be 
called a Constructive Philosophical Radical. For securing 
equal opportunities of development to all he would allow 
interference with individual freedom in regard to labour, land, 
education, and alcohol, to make no longer list. He had a 
political sagacity that approached prophetic foresight. Mr. 
Fyffe, the historian, wrote (in the Times of March 28th, 1882) : 
“ His political judgment was, I think, without exception, the 
best that I have ever known”; and he quotes examples. 
There is nothing in Green’s politics of the dreaminess asso- 
ciated with the Idealistic Philosopher. There is clear insight, 
firm, unhesitating, ruthlessly frank expression. 

These qualities, or at least the last of them, are not to be 
expected in his religious teaching. There is indeed on bis 
own part the strongest conviction; but there is “the dread 
always present to him, and increasingly so as he grew older, 
of using strong words with little meaning” (p. 221), together 
with the “consciousness with how little of personal example 
he could enforce his words” (p. 137). Nettleship thinks it 
necessary to defend him against the charge of speaking more 
confidently on the nature of God in the two sermons (“On 
Faith” and “On the Witness of God”) than in the 
Prolegomena to Ethics. It might have been enough to 
say that the latter deals with ethics and not theology. His 





* Memow of Thomas Hill Green, late Fellow of Balliol College, ‘ord, and 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University o ord, 4 R. Le 
Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. With a New Mrs. 
T. H. Green, anda Portrait, London: Lengmansand Co, ([4s, 6d, net.) 
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opinions are not doubtful. So far as the conclusions of a 


philosophy like his can be briefly set forth at all, they may 
be gathered from such sentences as the following :— 
“Philosophy is a progressive effort towards a fully articu- 
lated conception of the world as rational” (p. 101). “ We are 
potentially the consciousness which has the universe for its 
object; it is also true that we never get beyond the 
potentiality” (p. 114). “All truth partakes of the nature of 
revelation, and though [men of genius] are bound to work 
actively on their own part, yet it is only by humbly resigning 
themselves ‘in a wise passiveness’ to the heavenly influences 
which are ever about them that their minds can attain to that 
harmony with themselves and the divine idea which is the key 
of ail knowledge” (p. 130). “It is the httleness not the 

atness of man which separates him from the divine” 
(p. 130). The impulse to knowledge comes from the con- 
sciousness of the one complete reality which the self 
potentially is; the inextinguishable, unfulfilled demand for 
the complete reality is faith (p. 148). Death is “the transi- 
tion by which the highest form of nature, ¢.e., the highest 
realization of spirit, short of its realization in itself, passes 
into a perfectly adequate realization, i.e, a spiritual one” 
(p. 158). “All that the good have been to each other by 
means of sensuous symbols here they will still be, though the 
symbols are different” (p. 166). 

This last quotation is from touching private letters which 
give the very heart of the man. He describes himself as 
naturally genial and joyous: not very robust, but “never 
weary of life, as the youth of this age are fond of saying 
that they are.” Almost from boyhood he has had a con- 
sciousness like “that which our religious ancestors used to 
describe as ‘ being at peace’ or ‘under grace.’” He has almost 
instinctively looked at the world as a manifestation of God, 
and let it have its own way with him. This has bound his 
days together “with natural piety,” and made his life, in 
spite of great trials, “ very peaceful” (p. 164). “The sense of 
death” has always been about him from childhood, and “to 
look through death” he finds to be “the great permanent trial of 
reason” (p. 165). He is steeped in Wordsworth, and this was 
not accidental. If Wordsworth is a Christian, Green should 
have the name. If the spiritual meaning be the essence of 
Christianity, Christianity was certainly his creed; and he 
clings to its language. 

The unique influence of Green on his contemporaries was 
not due to mere intellectual superiority. It came largely 
from the spirituality of his teachings and his life, combined 
as it was with a manly strength of judgment and clear 
common-sense in worldly affairs. Such a man becomes a 
guide to others, because they feel that so sane a judgment is 
unlikely to come to unsupportable conclusions. In this 
instance, they knew that he was true to himself, and immov- 
ably faithful to duty in scorn of consequence. 

When all such reasons have been told, there remains besides 
the personality of the man. The man was greater than his 
works, noble as these were. He quickened the spiritual life 
of his pupils in a way they could not explain. He seemed to 
convey in living presence a testimony to the truths he taught. 
If he had lived longer, he might, it is true, have influenced a 
new generation of pupils; but he could not have increased his 
influence on those that had once passed through his hands; it 
was already supreme. Though he died in his forty-sixth 
year, he had “fulfilled a long time,” and verified his own 
striking expression: “There is no waste in a good man’s 
death ” (p. 165). 





THE COMING DESPOTISM.* 
The Pattern Nation is a little book of great merit. In one 
hundred and seventy-two pages of excellent print it sets out 
the economic issue which now confronts our Western civilisa- 


tion :-— 

“The problem is, what will the poor do with the rich? It 
arises, when on the political side of life, lawful government by 
the majority of the people becomes an established fact, in vindica- 
tion of the principle that all men are equal; while the industrial 
and social side of life is still left to be controlled by methods that 
have for their foundations the fact that men are unequal, and 
that their rewards in lifeare to be unequal also.” 


* (1) The Pattern Nation. By Sir Henry Wrixon, K.C. London: Macmillan 
and Co. (|3s. net.}——(2) The Children of the Nation: How their Health and 
Vigour should be Promoted by the State. Bythe Rt, Hon, Sir John E, Gorst, 
London; Methuen and Co, [7s. 6d. net.) 








And further: “ When it is proposed to use the power of the 
political side to enforce its own equality upon the social side, 
the problem that we speak of presents itself. And this is the 
outlook now before us.” (p. 2.) 

The factors in the problem are described with admirable 
lucidity, and with a sympathetic insight which even opponents 
will recognise. The title of the book is thus explained :—* It 
may assist our speculations upon this question if we take the 
concrete case of one of the advanced nations of Europe, and 
endeavour to follow in such a nation what will be the working 
out of Socialist experiments in its practical life and politics.” 
The first steps of the “pattern nation” in this direction seem 
highly satisfactory :— 

“We see spread abroad an active principle of sympathy with 

the burdens of the poor, which is a delightful contrast to the 
indifference of past times. .... . The easy side of Socialism will 
be adopted without troubling with the correlative obligations of 
the complete system. State employment for the unemployed; 
regulation of the hours of work and its wages by law; the con- 
tinued enlargement of the scope of State industries; old age 
pensions for the poor; people’s children to be provided for by 
other people, will all be carried with general applause.” 
Every reader of the daily papers will recognise the type, but 
“ poverty and struggle will still be found among the people of 
our pattern semi-Socialist nation.” The “pattern nation,” 
however, has not yet committed itself to Socialism; but it 
is facing that way :— 

“Amid the haze and tumult of the new social advance there 

still remain standing two foundation principles of the free system 
of industry, unremoved as yet, though threatened and somewhat 
impaired—private property and the private employer—the captain 
of industry. On these depend the industrial side of our civilisa- 
tion, just as its domestic side rests on the sister institutions of 
marriage and the separate home.” 
“And here”—that is, in the semi-Socialist condition 
described—‘“ the more wary friends of the new movement 
would be willing to rest and be thankful if the course of 
events could make it possible to do so.” The author, we 
apprehend, is one of those who have welcomed the semi- 
Socialist movement; but he is too clear-sighted to miss the 
well-nigh inevitable consequences. The friends of the poor 
have played a generous part; they have given the people the 
benefits of Socialism without having to accept its responsi- 
bilities :— 

“If any business ameans to be especially ) wrgay it was 
called a monopoly and taken over by the State. Only the 
leavings of the State, the more difficult and uncertain industries, 
such as agriculture, were left to private enterprise. The State 
extended to many of its citizens the comforts of Socialism, 
leaving them at the same time to live their own lives as they 
please, with the full rights of individualism.” 

This, of course, would cease if the “ pattern nation” ever did 
go into complete Socialism :— 

“For of it the foundation principle is, not only that the State 

gives every man his work to do, but sees that he does it, aided by 
a penal system to enforce the duty...... If you imported into 
full Socialism the freedom of the semi-Socialist state, for men to 
work or not as they please, a crowded nation would soon be 
starving.” 
The “ pattern nation,” in fact, will not maintain itself “ without 
the impetus to industry of either one system or the other— 
the incentive of competition or the compulsion of complete 
Socialism (if indeed such a system prove to be possible).” 

The tendency of the semi-Socialist State to result in a con- 
traction of industry is analysed in the same luminous way. 
If betterment is confiscated, the disposition to “ better” is 
discouraged. The growing burden of the unemployed (ée., 
those who resolutely remain unfitted for the life of free 
industry), who must be employed by the State at the cost of 
such free industry as survives, will cause “a general falling 
off in the productiveness of our pattern nation.” The position 
is then reached when, even if we want to turn back, there is 
nothing left to which we can turn back :— 

“The more ardent and less wary Socialists will now loudly 
proclaim that it is half-measures which are paralysing the land, 
and that the true and only remedy is to advance to complete 
Socialism; and,” continues our author with kindly irony, 
“certainly there is force in this contention. The thorough 
Socialist is the only consistent man in the Socialist circle of our 
pattern nation.” 

Is there any alternative, any chance of resisting the 
momentum which seems to be hurrying us into the un- 
known? Again let us quote:—“ And here let it be said that 
the free system, if it is to be maintained, must show that it 
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has in it capacity to ensure progress in industrial conditions, 
and to satisfy the just aspirations of men. If it cannot do 
this, heaven forbid that any arguments or theories should 
save it.” 

We confess that Sir H. Wrixon's willingness to embrace the 
revolution, if present conditions do not ensure the millennium, 
is, to our mind, perhaps a little precipitate; but it is his 
obvious and sincere sympathy with Socialist aspiration which, 
we hope, will obtain a hearing for arguments which, in the 
mouth of those who cannot conceal their conviction that 
Socialism is an impracticable craze, are not often so 
sympathetically stated. What is wanted is a justification 
of the constructive elements of a free society, and a well- 
directed and intelligent effort to spread the practicable 
advantage of existing civilisation over a wider area. Our 
author singles out two questions “that a free system must 
grapple with if it is to survive. One is the facilitating the 
development of the wage-earner into a profit-sharer. The 
other is the purging of the free system from abuses that have 
grown up around it, but which are no true part of the system 
itself.” We suspect that the abuses which are alleged to 
have grown up in connexion with free industry are due to the 
weakness and wickedness of human nature, and not to the 
system. In any case, it remains that the Trust, the main 
abuse which our author mentions, flourishes most luxuriantly 
in the nations which have departed most widely from the 
system of industrial freedom of exchange. In this country, 
which still enjoys the advantage of Free-trade, this extreme 
nervousness about Trusts seems to us a little premature. 
We attach more importance to the development of the 
proletariat into a profit-sharing and property-owning class. 
If property has been the ordained means by which mankind 
have provided for the risks of life that arise when the power 
to earn wages ceases, it follows that mere wage-eurning is an 
incomplete equipment, if the system of personal, as opposed 
to collective, responsibility is to continue. 

Sir H. Wrixon’s exposition of the constructive aspects of 
liberty is not worked out in any detail. It was perhaps no 
part of his task. There is in the literature of the controversy 
a disposition to leave this side of the question to take care of 
itself,—a matter for regret, as it impairs the efficiency of the 
argument against Socialism. Perhaps, also, heis right. Ifthe 
“ pattern nation” declines a complete experiment in Socialism, 
it will be due, not to a philosophic appreciation of the value of 
the inevitable principle under which we live, but to a recoil 
from a looming despotism of another kind. “Man goeth forth 
to his work and to his labour for the statutory day, but only 
as the State Boss allows him.” If the “boss” were as wise as 
Solomon and as upright as Washington, all might be well. 
This, however, is not to be expected, but rather “the lowest 
type of the Spoils system.” Will the “pattern nation” 
realise, before it is too late, that it is again in the presence 
of the old conflict between freedom and despotism? Our 
author’s answer is somewhat pessimistic, but he has joined 
the issues with admirable perspicuity. 

Sir John Gorst dedicates his book “to the Labour Members 
of the House of Commons, in token of my belief that they are 
animated by a genuine desire to ameliorate the condition of 
the people”; and the spirit in which it is written is an 
apposite illustration of the ease and applause with which 
semi-Socialist experiments are being recommended for our 
acceptance. Admittedly the case of children is one of great 
difficulty. Even Sir John Gorst can write of the proposal for 
the: free feeding of children that “it would tend, as free 
education has tended, to lessen parental interest and parental 
co-operation in the bringing up of children. ..... 
mother who loves her child is by far the best instrument the 
State can employ in providing for its real education; better 
than teachers, &c., &&...... It is reckless extravagance to 
cast away all this natural force which costs the State nothing, 
and gives work and interest and pleasure in life to the mothers 
themselves, and trust the whole of education to the incom- 
petent hands of State officials.” (p. 76.) Such language, in a 
book of which the greater part is devoted to arguments for 
extending the responsibility of the State, is evidence, we 
suppose, of the recoil which Sir H. Wrixon expects to see 
when the semi-Socialist enthusiast finds himself confronted, 
not with the millennium, but with the State “boss.” Sir John 
Gorst’s glimpse of this apparition does not deter him from 
-recommending gratuitous treatment of the young in sickness, 
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and such large facilities of relief in other respects, that it is 
little difficult to see how his above-quoted panegyric : 
motherhood is anything more than lip-service. His book, 
indeed, is a characteristic product of the time, a very a ‘t 
illustration of Sir H. Wrixon’s thesis. In the above quitation 
he argues in favour of preserving to mothers “the work and 
interest and pleasure in life” which they derive from the care 
of their children. It will bring out the issue more clearly if 
we suggest that there is something more than this at stake — 
namely, the economic competence of the family, For the 
sake of all future generations of children, it is, in our view. 
essential that the protective influence of the family shall be 
preserved. The occasional instances of parental neglect, the 
hard cases quoted to make bad law, cause suffering which ig 
only infinitesimal as compared with the degeneration of the 
race that would result from the weakening of the protective 
influence of the family. This is to be upheld, not that 
parents may be reformed by the suffering of their children 
—an argument which Sir J. Gorst imputes to an opponent— 
but for the sake of the children themselves. 

Apart from the larger question, it is admitted freely that 
the detailed procedure of the State in respect of those duties 
towards children which have been assigned to it by common 
consent is probably defective, and the criticisms of Sir John 
Gorst deserve respectful attention. We regret that exigencies 
of space oblige us to refer to the book only in its relation to 
what we may call the larger controversy. 





“THE APOSTLES.’* 

Mrs. BrRooxkFIELD has written an interesting book, with 
William Henry Brookfield as a central figure. We may 
quarrel with her title, for Brookfield himself was never an 
“Apostle.” He was, in his own phrase, “an acting Apostle, 
though never rated as one on the ship’s books.” We may 
complain that her proofs have not been read, and that her 
pages bristle with inexcusable misprints. We may object 
that many of her statements are inaccurate. For instance, 
it is not “a secret de Polichinelle” that Buller wrote Lord 
Durham’s celebrated Report. But, when all deductions are 
made, we cannot deny the merit of Mrs. Brookfield’s book, 
and we have read it from beginning to end with a pleasure 
which its faults have done no more than temper. 

Fortunate in her subject, she has treated it with a becoming 
enthusiasm. As she says, you most go back to the age of 
Elizabeth to find so brilliant a band of poets and scholars 
gathered together at a single University as met in 1824 at 
the “Cambridge Conversazione Society,” a clumsy title 
speedily shortened to the “ Apostles.” First among them all 
was Alfred Tennyson, whose greatness, since universally 
acclaimed, was already recognised by his friends. Then there 
were Hallam, whose promise was hindered of fulfilment by an 
early death, and who lives in the deathless tributes of his 
fellows, and Sterling, and Buller, and Monckton Milnes, and 
Spedding, and the Lushingtons, and Venables, and Merivale, 
and Thirlwall. These were “ Apostles” all, and on the outskirts 
of the set were men worthy their friendship, though not 
admitted to their debates,—Thackeray, FitzGerald, and 
Brookfield. Though they appear serious enough to us 
now, we are content to believe in the gaiety and high 
spirits of their youth. They had strong opinions, and 
they liked to express them. They were possessed by tho 
dogmatism and arrogance befitting their age and state, and 
they were loyal through life to their early companionship. 
Brookfield, though he was not, as we have said, one of 
their number, remained a centre of attraction to them all 
as long as he lived, and his position in the band gives this 
present book a sort of coherence. Kinglake sums up the truth 
accurately enough. “Those Cambridge ‘ Apostles,’” he says, 
“were all of them men highly gifted, and Brookfield was still 
closely associated with several of their number when at length, 
after a few years of conflict, they forced their opinions, their 
tastes and their crotchets upon a puzzled and reluctant world. 
Thenceforth it happened, from time to time, that some modest 
‘ Apostle’ woke up to find himself famous, and great was then 
Brookfield’s delight ; but he always repudiated the notion that 
any of ‘ the initiated’ should allow the least feeling of surprise 
to mingle with their joy, saying proudly and exultingly: ‘As 
if we did not know that this would come.’” 

7 Frances M, Brookfield, London: Sit 





* The Cambridge ‘* Aposties.”” 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, (2is. net. 
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This, then, was the first bond of sympathy,—a confident 
belief in themselves and each other; and secondly, though 
they did not all follow Brookfield’s practice of spelling Oxford 
with a small “o,” they were one and all certain that they were 
members of the greatest University in the world. So they made 
speeches, and talked and debated, and praised one another’s 
yerse and prose in reviews and in conversation. Their con- 
yinced loyalty to each other contributed enormously to their 
success. No member of the society would endure a slight 
put upon a brother-Apostle, and, as Mrs. Brookfield plainly 
shows, the friendships made at Cambridge endured unto the 
end. And though time has revised some of the early 
judgments, though some, foremost at the siart, fell behind 
jn the race, the enthusiasms of these gifted youths were, 
for the most part, justified by the event. Tennyson, the 
pride of them all, was in their eyes assured of the laurels 
from the moment that he had won the prize for his poem on 
the unemotional subject of Timbuctoo. Spedding, in devoting 
bis life to Bacon, gave the world but a small measure of his 
talent. Sterling lives in Curlyle’s masterpiece ; and Venables 
equandered upon anonymous journalism what might have 
contributed to his own glory. Blakesley and Kemble followed 
the path of learning, and were forgotten by the great world in 
which their more famous friends were distinguished. They, 
indeed, from the point of view of fame, were the greatest dis- 
appointments of them all. Kemble was designed by his friends 
to dominate and reform the Church. “Thou from a throne,” 
wrote Tennyson,— 

“Mounted in heaven will shoot into the dark 
Arrows of lightnings. I will stand and mark.” 
But Kemble did not go into the Chureh. He was content to 
become the best Anglo-Saxon scholar of his time, and in his 
later years to perform the duty of Reader of Plays. Blakesley 
did himself even less justice than Kemble. There was none of 
the Apostles of whom more was expected. Tennyson said in 
prose that “he ought to be Lord Chancellor, for he is a subtle 
and powerful reasoner and an honest man.” In verse he 
addressed him as :— 
“ Clear-headed friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts atwain 
The knots that tangle human creeds, 
The wounding cords that bind and strain 
The heart until it bleeds.” 
And he left us nothing but a learned edition of Herodotus. 

Outside their own circle, they cherished a common admira- 
tion of Carlyle. Carlyle touched them at many points. He 
was the friend of Sterling, and he was the tutor of Charles 
Buller. All the Apostles read his works, and not a 
few of them—Lushington, for instance—knew The French 
Revolution by heart. And it may have been from Carlyle 
that they got their love of aetion, for it must not be supposed 
that they were mere dreamers. Once upon a time many of 
them were involved in an active conspiracy, and had such an 

opportunity as falls to the lot of few young men of putting 
their enthusiastic opinions into practice. In 1823 a band of 
Spanish refugees, headed by Torrijos, settled in London. They 
inspired Sterling, Kemble, Hallam, and Spedding to espouse 
their cause, which was to put the Spanish King off the throne. 
Hallam and Tennyson approached Spain by the Pyrenees, 
and carried the comfort of sympathy and money to the rebel 
chiefs in the North. Trench and Kemble encouraged the 
South with all the ardour of youth. The ambition of 
Torrijos is easy to understand. ‘“ Considering Somers Town,” 
as Carlyle said, “where most of the exiles lived, and 
considering Spain, the terrible chance was worth trying.” 
It is not so easy to understand what the generous 
young Englishmen were doing in so futile a con- 
spiracy. The worst was that Sterling’s cousin, Boyd by 
name, was taken prisoner at Malaga with Torrijos, and shot 
without a trial. It was a heavy price to pay for an abstract 
love of freedom, and it is not surprising that Sterling never 
got over the shock of this tragedy, in which he had played a 
part, and for which he was largely responsible. But though 
the plot failed, and though the plotters of Somers Town were 
doubtless unworthy, we cannot help admiring the generosity 
of the young scholars, who were ready to spend their money, 
and shed their blood, in an alien cause. The early Apostles, 
indeed, flourished at one of the most brilliant epochs in the 
history of our Universities; and we can wish no better for the 
Oxford and Cambridge of to-day than that the same 





enthusiasms, the same learning, the same love of poetry, the 
same noble ideals of life and politics, should be cherished 
in their midst as they were cherished in Cambridge eighty 
years ago. 





NOVELS. 

THE BELOVED VAGABOND.* 
NOVEL-READERS ought always to be grateful to a writer who 
strikes out a new line, writes fresh variations on an old theme, 
or in any way emancipates himself from the thraldom of well- 
worn formulae. On these general grounds a welcome must 
be extended to Mr. W. J. Locke, already favourably known as 
an ingenious and pleasing writer, for the fantastic and uncon- 
ventional romance he has put forth under the title of The 
Belovéd Vagabond. It cannot be pronounced a work of pro- 
found originality, because it bears on every page traces of 
an attentive study of a multitude of famous exemplars. 
We are constantly reminded, not only by its temper, but 
by direct reference, of Rabelais and Cervantes; indeed, 
the main purpose of the story is to show how far the 
spirit of mediaeval individualism can be reincarnated 
in a modern environment. The lustige Streiche of Till 
Eulenspiegel, the divagations of the wandering scholars of 
the Middle Ages, and of Goldsmith with his flute doing the 
“grand tour” on foot,—all these and other records of 
vagabondage, legendary and actual, have influenced Mr. Locke 
in the conception of his hero, and the picaresque recital of 
his adventures in the cities and country districts of France, 
Italy, and Hungary. We are reminded, agreeably and with- 
out any direct imitation, of Cyrano de Bergerac and Tartarin 
de Tarascon; of the New Arabian Nights and of the romances 
of the late Mr. Henry Harland. Yet, while the setting of the 
story is modern, of modernity in the usual aeceptance of the 
term there is little or nothing in Mr. Locke’s pages. We see 
life in London, but it is not the life of Belgravia or Mayfair, 
Bayswater or Brixton. It is life as enacted at a Bohemian 
night elub in Soho. The equipment and the luxury of smart 
society are conspicuously absent from these pages, or if intro- 
duced at all, it is only as a foil to the poverty and squalor in 
which the principal characters complacently and contentedly 
exist. It is the same with France, Italy, and Hungary, which 
we view through the eyes of vagrant musicians or needy art 
students. There is no railing, however, against the rich, or 
panegyric of industrious poverty. The life that is chiefly 
glorified is one of contented vagabondage, of studious laziness, 
of irregular hours and imperfect ablutions. 

Though this form of narrative naturally suggests the auto- 
biographical method, Mr. Locke bas preferred to let the 
praises of his hero be sung by his faithful disciple and adopted 
son, a London guttersnipe whom Paragot, alias Gaston de 
Nérac, alias Pradel, alias Henkendyke, purchases for half-a- 
crown from a gin-drinking washerwoman and turns into his 
body-servant. At the moment when we make his acquaint- 
ance Paragot is the president of a Soho nightclub. Dismissed 
by the proprietor, he returns to his native France, and fiddles 
his way from town to town, mostly on foot, playing at 
marriage fétes and other rustic functions. In the course of 
his wanderings he adopts a poor country girl, a zither-player 
left stranded by the death of her patron, and the best part of 
the book is concerned with the adventures of this strangely 
assorted trio. Paragot is an amazing mixture,—a braggart, a 
sot, a wastrel; yet a echolar steeped in strange lore, 
chivalrous and Quixotic, and an artist to the fingertips. The 
resumption of his relations with a beautiful and high-born 
lady, affianced to him in his more prosperous days, and now 
the wife of an objectionable French Count, becomes tediously 
fantastic, and the breaking-off of their engagement (after the 
death of the Count) conveniently paves the way for Paragot’s 
culminating act of Quixotry,—his marriage with the unlovely 
but excellent zither-player. 

Mr. Locke has a pretty wit, an ingenious invention, and a 
graceful style—the numerous misprints by which his pages 
are disfigured are, we take it, to be laid at the door of the 
printer, not the writer—and on the whole must be con- 
gratulated on the skill, the spirit, and the tact with which he 
has composed these exotic variations on a Rabelaisian theme. 
His hero is an engaging rogue who might well take for his 





* The Belovéd Vagabond, By W. J. Locke, London: John Lane. ([(s.} 
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motto the line, Deus sit propitius huic potatori; but we could 
wish that Mr. Locke had been less at pains to insist on the 
grubbiness of the life of vagabondage described in these 
pages. The consumption of fluid is enormous, but it is almost 
exclusively devoted to the quenching of thirst. 





The White House. By M. E. Braddon. (Hurst and Blackett. 
6s.)—No one who reflects on the length of time during which Miss 
Braddon has been working and on her enormous output can help 
being surprised at the unimpaired freshness and strength of her 
latest book. Miss Braddon is entirely mistress of the art of telling 
a story. Her novels are not always very true to life, and seldom 
have much subtlety of character-drawing, but they are excellent 
narratives, and carry the reader on with great satisfaction from 
the first page to the last. The White House is nota story laid in 
Washington, the name being that of a large mansion belonging 
to a millionaire in Park Lane. For the sake of this house, 
her country house, and her position as her father’s heiress, 
the heroine condescends to act in an exceedingly mean and 
deceitful manner. Whether so saint-like a man as William 
Murray, with whom she contracts a secret marriage, could 
possibly have been brought to allow her to conceal the fact 
may be doubted. Murray leaves her on her refusal to 
acknowledge her marriage, but in real life he would certainly 
have insisted on informing her uncle of the event, considering 
that her property was to pass to this gentleman if she married. 
However, if Miss Braddon has chosen to construct her story on 
improbable lines, it cannot be denied that the book is interesting 
reading. Few people will care very much for Claudia, the heroine, 
and they will probably think the best things in the book are 
the descriptions of the industrial town of Skepton. The novel is 
a long one, and would perhaps bear compression in the first 
part, but it is vigorously told and the reader’s attention does not 
often flag. 

Women and the West. By Charles Marriott. (Eveleigh Nash. 
6s.)—In his short stories Mr. Charles Marriott frees himself from 
the congestion of style which marks some of his longer novels. 
These sketches are quite different from the ordinary short stories 
which appear in the lighter magazines, and have that sense of 
literature which the reader confidently expects from the author 
of “The Column.” The first story, “The Poet’s Licence,” is the 
most ingenious in the book, though “ At the Ferry” contains far 
more romance and poetry. There is no particular reason except 
alliteration why Mr. Marriott should have called the collection 
Women and the West. Men play quite as large a part in the 
stories, and their characters are given with the same rapid 
analysis which marks those of the women. The volume may be 
recommended to those readers who exact something more from 
the short story than an ingenious plot ending with the conven- 
tional marriage bells. 


New Chronicles of Don Q. By K.and Hesketh Prichard. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—It was a true instinct which made the 
readers of the former volume of adventures of “Don Q.” 
sceptical as to the finality of the brigand’s disappearance. In the 
present book “Don Q.” is as active as ever, but from the neces- 
sities of the case the stories can have no very great variety or 
novelty. There seems to be no reason why K. and H. Prichard 
should not go on producing volumes of these adventures ad 
infinitum. The reader can only hope that they will be merciful, 
and will in future employ their undoubted talent for story-telling 
in some more original and worthy manner. 


The First Claim. By M. Hamilton. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
Readers of “ Cut Laurels” will be more than a little disappointed 
in this book. The story is extremely clever; but it is so 
painful that the present writer, at any rate, found difficulty in 
getting through it. It may be a very just punishment for a 
woman who elopes with another man, leaving a little child 
behind her, to find that this child is treated with a strictness 
amounting to cruelty by the woman whom her husband marries 
after the inevitable divorce. There is, however, no reason why 
the innocent reader’s feelings should be wrung by such a 
recital. The plot which Miss Hamilton has chosen for her book 
is carried out with great cleverness and detail; but we feel bound 
to say that the story is one which very few people will be able to 
take any pleasure in reading. 

The Modern Way. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—More than one of these stories might be credited 
with the title of the last tale in the volume, “A Grey Romance.” 
They certainly are not a cheerful collection, and it requires all 
Mrs. Clifford’s literary charm to chain the reader’s attention 
to her rather colourless narratives. It is possible to say of 
only one of the stories, “Freddie’s Engagement,” what the 





Frenchman said of the Academy, au moins c’est gai, The stori 
are not gay; indeed, the last one is really quite wnneceeaziiy 


dreary. Mrs. Clifford can do much better work than this, Short 


stories cannot be said to be the medium in which her talent is 
best exhibited. 













CURRENT LITERATURE. 


JOHN CALVIN. 

John Calvin. By Williston Walker. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
6s.)—Professor Walker, who holds the Chair of Ecclesiastica} 
History in the University of Yale, has given us an excellent piece 
of work in this volume, one of the “ Heroes of the Reformation ” 
Series. The mass of material available for a biographer of Valvin 
is very large. His works have been published in extenso; a great 
collection of letters written by or addressed to him is in existences. 
and many estimates, more or less trustworthy, have been formed 
of his work and character by friendly or hostile observers. Soma 
points of fact remain, and probably will remain, doubtful. Woe 
cannot fix accurately the time of his “conversion,” though wo 
may affirm that it could not have been complete till the year 1534, 
when he resigned the ecclesiastical preferments which he held 
under the old system. And some questions of conduct will cop. 
tinue to be discussed, most prominent among them being his 
behaviour in the case of Servetus. No one can deny that almost 
all the men who occupied Calvin’s standpoint would have acted 
as he did; “almost all,” we say, because Protestantism had 
already begun to develop in the direction of toleration, though 
there were but few who discerned the fact. Servetus himself, in 
a memorial addressed to the Genevan Government, demanded the 
death of Calvin and the confiscation of his goods. As to his 
Romanist adversaries, no one can doubt what their action would 
have been. Professor Walker puts the case, as he puts every 
case, with all fairness. His book is admirable in every way, 











GIFT-BOOKS. 

Rather a Scapegrace. By Mrs. Neville Cubitt. (8.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.) 
—Raymond Curtis is the chief figure in the book. He is a type of 
the straightforward schoolboy, with no more than the usual 
amount of talent for getting into mischief. The boy is an 
orphan, and has to spend his Christmas holidays with a cousin 
of his mother, and appears to be in for a slow time; but fortu- 
nately Aunt Edith, as he calls her, reforms under the advice of a 
clergyman, and he enjoys himself thoroughly. A large part of 
the book is devoted to life at a preparatory school, where he and 
his younger brother Tony are. There is plenty of incident in 
their life at school and in the holidays they spend with another 
aunt, whose only idea is to make Tony overeat himself; there, 
happily, Raymond steps in and takes care of him. We feel sure 
boys will enjoy the book. 

Monitor at Megson’s. By Robert Leighton. (Cassell and Co, 
8s. 6d.)—The boys at Haddisthorpe—of which school Megson’s isa 
house—have more than their share of sensational excitement. It 
commences with the advent of Pierre Le Roy, a boy of rather 
striking appearance and obviously of foreign nationality, though 
from where he comes is for long a mystery. Gilder, who becomes 
monitor of Megson’s, shares with Le Roy the chief interest in the 
story; but the French master, M. Prosper Noél, is also a con- 
spicuous figure. Megson’s is a dismal house surrounded by a 
moat, and we hope it is not meant to represent some public- 
school house, for a more unhealthy place it would be difficult to 
find,—the school itself is situated on the Essex marshes. If 
excitement is going to attract readers, there is plenty here; one 
point we fail to understand is why Gilder should be necessary 
at Megson’s, where he is sent by the Head-Master on his failure 
to be chosen head of the school,—the casting vote, by some chance 
falling to Le Roy, is given in favour of a rather unpopular boy 
by name Runciman. Bretson, Gilder’s fag, is also an interesting 
figure, his hobby being Red Indian warfare, and his skill in 
tracking people later on is of considerable advantage. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


—=@-—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





The Story of the Later Popes. By the Rev. Charles S. Isaacson. 
(Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Isaacson tells the story of the Popes 
of nearly five centuries, from the election of Martin V. in 1417 
down tothe present year. One thing strikes us at once. Excluding 








the three years during which Pius X. has occupied the Papal 
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éhrone, we havea period of four hundred and eighty-three years 
and fifty-one Pontiffs—i.e., not quite nine and a half years to each. 
#Non excedes annos Petri,” used to be said to every Pope when he 
was installed. But Pius IX. did exceed them by seven years, and 
Leo XIII. justequalled them. The average tenure of the last three 
Popes is nearly three times that of their forty-eight predecessors. 
The fact is significant in many ways. Mr. Isaacson is candid in his 
treatment of his subject. Though the Papacy never fell to the 
absolute degradation of earlier days, as when it was held by 
Benedict IX., it was represented from time to time by men 
whose character contrasts strangely with its pretensions. It is, 
to say the least, a severe demand on faith to be told that the 
infallible teacher of faith and morals was in his own person an 
mblushing atheist and profligate. Mr. Isaacson acknowledges 
that bad Popes might be good men, and never fails to recognise the 
individual virtues of the men whom he regards as representatives 
of an evil system. His volume covers so great a period, working 
out at nearly two years to a page, that it necessarily leaves much 
unsaid—no question can be thoroughly discussed in such condi- 
tions—but it will be found useful as a sketch. This usefulness 
would have been increased by a bibliography. The book itself 
cannot pretend to be more than an introduction to the study of 
this portion of history. 

A History of Royston. By Alfred Kingston. (Elliot Stock. 
%s. 6d.)—Royston stands, partly in Cambridgeshire, partly in 
Hertfordshire, at the crossing of Ermin Street and Icknield Street. 
Such a situation would soon become more or less populous. This 
certainly was so in very early times. As to the name, little can 
be said. We may dismiss the popular etymology of the “ Lady 
Roysia.” The place could hardly have waited for a distinctive 
appellation till the earliest of the personages so named. The first 
great event in the history of Royston is the foundation of the 
monastery, @ house of Augustinian Canons. This never became 
very great or very distinguished. But we happen to know a good 
deal about it. Its history shows that it was as much a secular as 
areligious institution. It exercised an extensive civil jurisdiction, 
and it farmed on a large scale. Nothing could be more remote 
from the coenobitism of the early Church, as it was practised, 
say, in the deserts of the Thebaid. With the Dissolution 
began the parochial existence of Royston. The people had used 
the conventual church, and were left without spiritual help. 
The town seems to have purchased the building, though no 
record of the transaction is extant; and the King made a not 
very liberal provision for the parson. He was to be a vicar 
endowed with the small tithes, the great being left to the four 
old parishes out of which the new one was carved. ‘Trouble, of 
course, followed. The church fell into disrepair, and in 1650 the 
Parliamentary Commissioners reported that the tithes were worth 
£5 per annum, and that “the parish was destitute of a minister 
for want of maintenance.” In 1660 an Act was passed which 
gave the vicar a rate of one shilling in the pound on rental. The 
present value is £282, of which more than a half comes from 
Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Royston furnished James I. with a country house, which was 
built out of two old inns,—the town was well supplied with these 
conveniences, as indeed most English towns both were and are. A 
pack of harriers was set up, for which £66 13s. 4d. was allowed, 
being somewhat more than £3 per couple. For non-hunting 
days, &c., a cockpit was provided. The King liked to have his 
hunting made easy, for in 1617 the farmers were bidden to take 
down the high bounds between lands which “hinder his Majesty’s 
ready passage.” King Charles carried on his father’s habits till 
the time came when he had to be otherwise occupied. Nothing 
of a remarkable kind has to be recorded, but we may say that Mr. 
Kingston has performed his task with admirable industry and 
care. With this volume may be mentioned The Royal Manor 
of Hitchin and its Lords, by Wentworth Huyshe (Macmillan and 
Co., 10s. 6d. net). The speciality of Mr. Huyshe’s volume—a 
matter, as he observes with well-justified satisfaction, “ unknown 
to any of the county historians”—is the pre-Conquest tenure of 
the Hitchin Manor. Tovi Pruda was a great noble in the days of 
King Knut, a constant witness of that King’s Charters,—it was at 
Tovi’s wedding that King Hardicanute dropped dead “as he stood 
at his drink.” Tovi founded a religious House in honour of an 
“Invention of the Cross,” of which an even unusually extravagant 
account is given by a monastic chronicler. King Harold largely 
increased the foundation. Finally, the manor passed into the 
hands of the Balliols, a noble house of Picardy. The earliest 
extant grant is one of William II. to Guy de Balliol. Guy wasa 
liberal donor to the Church, making a grant of a virgate of land to 
St. Albans, which, by way of return, received him into full fraternity. 
After Guy came his nephew Bernard, the builder of Barnard’s 

Castle, and he was followed by his son Bernard II, Eustace came 
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after Bernard II., and after Eustace, Hugh. The eldest son and 
successor of Eustace was John I. He married Devorgilla, the 
foundress of Balliol College, Oxford;—a generous act, no doubt, but 
not so impressive as it might otherwise seem when we read that 
she possessed in her own right most of the county of Galloway, 
Botel and Kenmore Castles, and many other estates and manors. 
They were worth £80,000 a year in terms of our money. It was 
this Devorgilla’s son, John Balliol II., who, having the fatal 
inheritance of the Scottish Crown, fell out with Edward I. And 
so we are brought into the general current of history. This is a 
most painstaking and interesting book. 








Royal Navy List and Naval Recorder. October, 1906. (Witherby 
and Co. 10s.)—The hundred-and-sixteenth issue of the Royal 
Navy List now before us is an improvement on its predecessors in 
that it contains an alphabetical list of the War and Meritorious 
Services of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines. There 
are one or two omissions from this list, but this is the fault of the 
officers concerned for not having informed the editor of their 
services. In the second half—“‘The Naval Recorder ”—there is 
the usual fair and impartial current history of the Royal Navy 
for the year. This portion of the volume also includes several 
interesting tables and diagrams illustrative of the balance of sea 
power. We note an amusing misprint on p. 657, which gives 
the date of the commissioning of H.M.S. ‘ Bonaventure’ on the 
East Indian station as 1194. 

The Greedy Book. By Frank Schloesser. (Gay and Bird. 5s. net.) 
—This “ gastronomical anthology ”—a somewhat philistine use of 
the word “anthology”—is without question a very amusing 
book. Some of the stories are curious in the highest degree. 
We may take the item “Oysters” as a sample. The feats of 
oyster-eating are enermous. M. Laperte, an official of the 
Directory, ate thirty-two dozen, and then began his dinner with 
“all the vigour and hunger of a man who had been fasting.” So, 
at least, avers M. Brillat-Savarin. He did better than the English 
“ Milord,” who died after twenty-nine dozen. He was buried near 
the tomb of Heéloise, and his friend used to deposit oyster-shells 
on it, so runs the story. Oysters, it seems, ought to be fed while 
they are being broiled, fed with white wine and grated bread,—if 
they are to be cooked at all, a doubt in which we sympathise with 
our author. Much may be said about the oyster, which, it will 
be remembered, has a history as old as Homer. Not wholly 
remote from the oyster is the snail; and about the snail 
also we are told interesting things in this volume. In the snail’s 
flesh there is ninety per cent. of proteid. We ought to eat them, 
but somehow we do not. In France, however, they are so popular 
that sham snails are manufactured. Perhaps the most unobjec- 
tionable use is that of window-cleaning. You put a snail on the 
outside of a pane, and it devours all foreign matter upon it, 
Literature is not left out of account. A propos of the snail, we 
have a curious parallel pointed out between Herrick, who compares 
a lady’s feet to snails which 

“did creep 
A little out, and then, 


As if they played at bo-peep, 
Did soon draw in again,” 


and Lovelace, with his famous 


“* Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out,” 


And there is an interesting account of Alexandre Dumas pére in 
his capacity as cook. 


A Dictionary of Political Phrases and Allusions. By Hugh 
Montgomery and Philip G. Cambray. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co. 7s. 6d.)\—We do not find “Fiscal Reform” in its proper 
alphabetical place; “ Protection” we do find. This is as it should 
be. Why vain repetitions? We may take the page on which 
“ Protection” appears as a specimen of the contents of the book. 
The items are “Proportionate Taxation” (reference is also 
made to “Graduated Taxation”); “Prorogation”; “ Protests of 
the Lords” (the right of a minority to record their dissent) ; 
“ Provided Schools”; “ Provisional Orders”; “ Proxy, Voting by” 
(a practice now discontinued); “ Public Accounts Committee”; 
“Public Trustee Bill.” It will be seen that the book covers a 


wide range. 





Stories from the Earthly Paradise. Retold from William 
Morris by Madalen Edgar, M.A. (G.G. Harrap. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
The only objection to this book is that the stories are bis cocta. 
William Morris told them from the originals, and now they aro 
retold from his interpretation. It can hardly fail that something 
should be lost. Still, this need not count seriously against the 
book, in which the author has doubtless found an enjoyment 
which her readers will share. 
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The Confectioners. By William Caine and John Fairbairn. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol. 38s. 6d.)—This is a highly humorous 
extravaganza in which the authors project us, so to speak, into a 
future when adulteration, substitution, and the sham system in 
general shall have reached its climax. We see Andrew Makepeace 
Gruntle, for instance, a marvellous babe, who out of Thames mud 
and the moss from a garden wali mado a tasty pap which deceived 
his mother till she was alarmed by incipient rickets in the child. 
But specimens from a book of this bind are of little use. One by 
one they may seem silly ; the effect is produced by the aggrega- 
tion. The authors keep up their fooling at its top height, and 
never flag. This is as good a book of the kind—a kind common 
enough, but seldom successful—as we have seen for some time. 


We welcome the appearance of the eighth half-yearly volume 
(June-November, 1906) of The World’s Work and Play, Edited by 
Sir Henry Norman, M.P. (W. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net), an “TIllus- 
trated Magazine of National Efficiency and Social Progress.” 


We have received an illustrated edition of one of Miss L. M. 
Alcott’s books. This is the Rose in Bloom (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co., 6s.) The illustrations are by Harriet Roosevelt 
Richards. The Rose in Bloom first appeared in 1876, and was, it 
may be remembered, a sequel to “Eight Cousins.” It never 
attained the fame of “Little Women,” wut it is well worth 
reading. 

We have received Vols. III. and IV., “ Con—Ilo,” of The Modern 
Cyclopaedia, Edited by Charles Annandale, LL.D. (The Gresham 
Publishing Company, 6s. net each vol.) It is a new edition, and 
brought up to date, a thing easier to do in a work of moderate 
compass than where there is of necessity a slow publication. 
This is to be completed, we presume, in eight volumes. Of 
course, the reader has to be content with brief notices. Can any 
one whose memory goes back sixty years imagine that Francia 
of Paraguay should be dismissed in some dozen lines ? 


Who’s Who, 1907. (A. and C. Black. 10s. net.)\—The number 
of distinguished persons seems steadily to increase. This, tho 
volume for 1907, contains twenty-one thousand biographies. Every 
one, it will be remembered, tells his own story. The volume has 
for some time become indispensable, supplying as it does the 
place of several books of reference.——-With this we may 
mention The Who’s Who Year Book (same publishers, 1s. net), 
containing the tables which it has been found necessary from 
want of space to exclude from the original volume. 


We have received The English Catalogue of Books, Vol. VIL., 
1901-1905 (Publisher’s Circular C flice, £3 13s. 6d. net), a catalogue 
with price, size, &c., of “ Books issued in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland” during the five years given above. 
The catalogue is double, giving both author and subject. It 
extends, we see, to twelve hundred and ten pages, while an 
appendix of more than a hundred pages gives lists of “ Libraries,” 
“ Series,” and the like in which standard books are republished. 
It would be highly interesting to know how many of these works, 
not less, we imagine, than ten thousand in number, could be 
profitably subjected to Mr. Henniker Heaton’s summary process 
of halving the price. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—__=<———— 


Barine (A.), Princesses and Court Ladies, 800 .....04....cceseeeeseeneee (Putnam) 12 
Contemporary Portraits of Reformers of ‘Religion and Letters, ito (R.T.S. ) 10/ 
Cousins (J. H.), The Quest, cr Bro ..... .(Maunsell) net 2 
Cowan (J. F.), New Life in the Old Prayer Meeting. ‘er 8vo (Oliphant) net 3 
Davis (L.), The Goose Girl at the Well: a Fairy Play (E. Mathews) net 3/6 
Dawson (C. W.), The Worker, and other Poems, 12mo (Macmillan) net 50 
Dick (S.), The Heart of Spain, 12m .............cscc0sserseeeseeseseesees (Foulis) net 3,6 
Dickins (C. 8.), et eres fd er 8vo.. ..(Fifield) net 3/0 
Epistles of St. Paul, edited by J. 8. Chamberlain, cr 8v0...........-. (Drane) 3/6 
Follows (G. H.), Universal Dictionary of Mechanical Drawing, roy 8vo 
(Constable) net 4/0 
Foster (W.), The English Factories in India, 1618-1621, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
French (C.), Surgical Diseases and Surgery of the Dog, 4to (Hirschfeld) net 21/0 
Gunsaulus (F. W.), Paths to the City of God, cr 8vo .......... (Oliphant) net 4/6 
oie, A C.), Wind-Seekers in Hebridean Seas .........(J. E. Cornish) net 6/0 
Hore (P. H.), History of the Town and County of Wexford (5. Stock) net 30/0 
Hughes (C. B.), Little Heron, cr 8V0.............cccecesceeeseeeee (C. H. Kelly) net 2/6 












Irwin (W.), Random Rhymes. and O:ld Numbers, cr 8vo . Manone net 6/6 
Kildare (0.), My Old Bailiwick, cr 8V0 ..........:ccesseeserseeeseeseees (Revell) net 3/6 
London (J.), Scorn of Women, cr 8vo ....... eaeaeuneeiwetenial (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Loyola (M.), Jesus of Nazareth, cr 8v0_ ........s000+. — & Oates) net 5/0 
Mason (D. G.), The Romantic Composaers, cr &vo .... .. (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Mountworres (Viscount), The Congo Independent S te, Toy 8vo0 

(Williams i Norgate) net 6/0 
Nicholson (W.), The Struggle for a Free Stage in London (Constable) net 10/6 
Oswald (K.), L'Entente Cordiale Autograph Album, 12mo......... (E. Stock) 3/6 
Pemberton (C.), The Weird 0° It, er BV0 «0.0.0... .ccccccccceceeceeeeeeseeneee (Drane) 3/6 
Ravenel (Mrs. St. J.), Charleston. the Place and the People (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Robertson (R. C.), Modern Infidelity Exposed, cr 8vo ....... (Partridge) net 2/6 


Scott (£. F.), The Fourth Gospel, its Purpose and mys 8vo 


T. Clark) net 6/0 
Seaver (R.), To Christ through Criticism, cr 8vo .. .(T. & T, Clark) net 3/6 
Selfe (R. E.), Light amid London Shadows, = 8v0 . ‘ ove (Dent) net 2/6 
Semenoff (V. » The Battle of Tsu-shima, cr 8vo.. wo “Murray net 3/6 
Smith (V. A), Cotalegus of the Coins ‘in the Indian Museum Calcutta, 
» Toy 


(Oxford Univ, Press) net 300 

















Swain or Nee eee b his Th 
Swindell T ). ms, by nird Deaghter, Lye 


seeeeee 


- (Fifield) net 50 


Tabb (J. B.), Verses: Selection, 12mo (Saapkin) net . 


.. (Bu 
Tooley (Sarah A.), The History of a in the British Beebe. demy 8 vo 


Wheater (W.), Knaresburgh and its Rulers, 4to .............. = eed) oe 
Whytehead . ¥.), Records of an Old Vicarage, cr 8vo ur) net ci 


Williams (H. N.), Queen Margot, Wife of Henri of Navarre (liarpoy a’) se 
——— 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


<> 














OvuTsipE PaGE (when available), Fourteen GUINEAS, 


PABES coveccccsccccccsece = 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Paz 
Half- -Page (Column) ........ 6 0} Half Nar row co ‘olumn — 3e) . 
Quarter-l’'age (Half-Column) ; 3 0 nace 


Column, two-thirds width of pene, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES, 
Outalde Page coccvececees £16 16 0] Inside Page ............... “ul 
Five lines (48 words)and_ under in broad column (half-width), 5s, ; at. 1a, ® 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tivelve words), “ 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 88. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed A“\vertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 


LIBERTY & CO.’s XMAS GIFTS 
HLLUSTRATIONS 


800 


ILLU STRATIONS 
PRICE LIST POST 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC HLECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“ This is Genuine Cocoa."—The LANCET. 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 








ILLUSTRATIONS 


8 0 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


FREE 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
6d to £25 
Regent St. LONDON 











SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only, 
Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, end Colonies, 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. — 
TRUSTEE < SXECUTOR, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 





Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





& SICKNESS. 





- GENERAL ACCIDENT | 





FIRE. LIFE. 
ACCIDENT, WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 
FIRE AND LIFE BURGLARY. 
DANCE MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
SSU ee 
a 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
CORPORATION | head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
Limited. General Manager—F. Nonre Mier, J.P. 





HAMPTON S 
EASY CHAIRS AND SETTEES 


Upholstered in the best manner 
and designed to afford the 


Maximum of Comfort. 


For many Illustrations see Hamptons’ 
Catalogue S 211, sent post-free - «+ 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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ALLIANGE ASSURANCE 60., LTO. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EAC. 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman: The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Invested Funds exceed .. .. £15,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-bolders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These profits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 


FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 

The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


|A REVOLUTION IN COPYING LETTERS. 


CERES Letter copied as you write, and shows no sign of 
copy taken. Ordinary Pen and Ink. No trouole. 
WR ITING Pull particulars, with specimen of Copying, on application ; 
also Catalogue of the Vertical System of Keeping Letters 
COPIER in Boxes, Cabinets, &c., which is fast displacing all others, 
THE CERES DEPOT, 
10 JOHN STREET, ADELPUI, W.C. 
THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 








(Patented). 


ROYAL 


INSURANCE | ead (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
COMPANY. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 





FIRE. LIFE. 


EPPS’S 








You cannot possibly 


TOTAL FUNDS... £13,803,187. 
COCOA " 
a natter Gosen, 


It forms a welcome delicacy for 
COCOA the morning and evening meal, 


A fragrant, delicious, 


EPPS’S 


an 
most healthful 


EPPS’S COCOA i 
BY SPECIAL /DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
Manufaeture new bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TO THE KING. | xew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
appheation, 

E. DENT and CoO., Ltd., 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 











TRADE-MAR. 


- RHEUMATISM, 


Seiatica, Lumbago, &c. 
The ‘‘ DROITWICH CURE” at Home 


BY USING 


‘DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28 lb. Bag Delivered free 
to any address: 


London and Suburbs ._... oe uo 
Country Addresses ... ove ove wv 23 
Sole Proprietors—‘ Dept. B.” 
WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 





DEATH. 

Scarcitt.—On Sunday, 9th December, at Sekforde Street, E.C., Edward 
Scargill, Actuary of the Finsbury and City of London Savings Bank, 
only son of the late Edward Scargill, Clerk to the Clerkenwell Guardians, 
in his 85th year. Fnends will kindly accept this the only intimation, 





HOUSE TO LET. 
ERSEY.—TO LET, with immediate possession for a term 


e of five years, Rechebois, 8. Aubins. Three receptivn-rooms, nine bed- 
rooms, bath-room, and the usual offices; good e«uiimtion, coach-house and 
stable; large fruit and vegetable gardens, ornameutal grounds. Rent £85 per 
annum. Five minetes’ «alk from railway statiou.—Apply for particulars to 
E. B, RENOUFP, Belicitor, 15 Royal Square, Jersey, 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
oUF =F O F »ORBDSO TZ. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the post of ASSISTANT-MISTRESS at the L.C.C. Deptforl Pupil Teacher 
Centre, Clyde Street, Deptford, 8.E. Candidates should possess a University 
Degree or an equivalent, and be qualified to teach Geography, History, 
Needlework, and Drill. % 

The salary attaching to the post is £150 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £5 to £165 per annum. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to 
whom they must be returned not later than 10 am. on Monday, l4th January, 
1907, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the Form of Application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

Candidates, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the Com- 
mittee, will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a disqualification. 

G. L. GOMME, 


: ' Clerk of the Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
6th December, 1906 


OROUGH OF JARROW HIGHER EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The above Committee requires, after the Christmas Vacation, the ser- 
vices of an ASSISTANT MISTRESS for the Secondary School, with special 
qualifications in French and Latin. Salary, £150 per annum, increasing by 
annual increments of £5 to £150. 

Application forms will be forwarded on receipt of stamped addrocsed 
foolscap envelope. 

Education Offices, Town Hall, Jarrow, T. H. SPENCER, 

December 11th, 1906 Recretary. 


W ANTED, in June, TEACHER of DOMESTIC 

SUBJECTS (Cookery, Hygiene, and Domestic Dressmaking), for 
Girls from fourteen to seventeen, at the Cocoa Werks, York. (Classes uader 
Government Inspection.) State age, salary, qualifications, and enclose copies 
of references.—Address replies, marked “PRIVATE,” “D. S.,” Rowntree 
and Co., Limited, The Cocoa Works, York. 











LAY VICE-PRINCIPAL is WANTED for an 

important High School in S. AFRICA. Classics, English, Frenc!; 
games. Some experience in organisation. Age about 30. Salary, £400 per 
annum. Geod prospects —App!* HEAD-MASTER, Treat Oollege, Derbychire. 


Vy 4BtED after Christmas, at Parish Church, Woolwich, 
ASSISTANT PRIEST (or Title would be given), on a staff of 
four. Varied Parish work; Eucharists, Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday. 
Stipend commencing at £150 for Priest.—Address, RECTOR, Woolwich 


OST as PRIVATE SECRETARY REQUIRED, prefer- 
ably to Member of Parliament. Several years’ experience in similar 
position to puolic man. Highest references.—Reply to “ X, R. Y.,” 6 Manor- 
gate Villas, Kingston Hill, SW. aes ae 
ADY, good Cook. DESIRES ENGAGEMENT as 
COOK-HOUSFKEEPER in small family or to single gentleman. 
First-class references.—M es GIFFEN, 14 Lithos Road, Finchley Road, N W. 


GENTLEMAN with a large mixed FARM in the 

South of England has a VACANCY for a PUPIL after Christnms, 
A Public School boy preferred. Plenty of riding if desired.—Box 159, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FLW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No premicun 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 








NOLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE, GORDON 

J SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

RESIDENCE for WOMEN-STUDENTS of University College, and of the 
London School of Medicine for Women. 

THE SLADE SCHOOL Lent Term begins Jan. 7th. FACULTIES OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCE—Lent Term begirs Jan. Lith, THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE (Royal Free Hospital)—Lent Term, Jan. 3rd, 1907. 

Applications should be made to the PRINCIPAL not later than Jan. Ist, 197, 


St: MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
wr PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 
The SECOND TERM of the WINTER SESSION begins on JANUARY 
8th, 1907, when Students may conveniently enter 
The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction, PRE- 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIC, INTERMEDIATE, anv FINAL (under Recoguised 
Teachers of the University of London), in preparation for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities, and for the Diplomas of the Conjoint Board, 
For Handbook of Curriculum apply to the DEAN 
7 den L A W 8S OCIET Y— 
The COUNCIL OFFERS for award in July next TEN STUDENTSHIPS 
of the annual value of £50 each, tenable on condition of pursuing under proper 
supervision courses of Legal Studies approved by the Council.—For copes of 
the Regulations and Forms of Entry, apply at the Office of THE LAW 
SOCIETY, 107 Chancery Lane, W.C. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
(esse= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
THREE FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 





——— Head-Mistress. Fees, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, Parkstone, Dorset...Miss GraingerGray... £100 
UPLANDS SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea...... Miss H. Walsh -— a 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, Oxford ....... cocceeee Miss C, L. Dodd, MLA, £4-£15 


(New and approved buildings now being erected.) 


Prospectus, &c., on application to the Head- Mistress of each School. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daaghters. éutire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached honse 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER. 


Moe EN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Ij Misses PYE, Principals.—In order to provide accommodation in this 
School for an increasing number of Pupils, a NEW HOUSE, next door to 
Eothen, will be opened in January, 1907. There will then be a few vacancies 
for Boarders, for whieh early application should be made. Climate very 
healthy and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. 


PBINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 














A LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advance! to 
suitable students in special eases, 
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T MONIC - Ss, 
KINGSWOOD, SURRE 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Taieosth), 8.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


yy oe Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


HUROH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 

Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 

Apply to the PRINCIPAL, 


ASLEMERE, SUBEBY. —ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
HOOL FOR GIRLS. 








Sandy soil; nine acres of und; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Bainbureh), D Diploma for Teaching of German 
Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, ict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Student of Girton College; at hs years at the Mount School, 

ork, 


QT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
cial Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 

AINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
pply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., 
Fa: Warrington. 


LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Recognised by 

= Board of Education. Principal, Miss LEADER, Cambridge Classical 

q First-class Boarding-School for Girls. Grounds of eleven acres; 

fiel ioe hockey, cricket, net-ball; tennis-courts. Individual care and home 

life. Thorough Education on modern lines. Specialization or Advanced 
Examinations if requi 


ar HAWE, EWHURST, SURREY.—Miss E. C. 
ALLEN and Miss E. A. PARISH RECEIVE a limited number of 
PUPILS to educate on the lines of the Parents’ National Educational Union. 
The children lead a free and natural home life, having short hours of serious 
work, and spending a great deal of time out of doors. Visiting specialists. 
Terms moderate. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIBLS.—Flowers, Fruit, » se Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower ‘Farm, near Newbur. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES. TONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.R.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Illustrated Prospectuses on application. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFINLD, RIPON, Church 
of England. cong al Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy localit ys as for es hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT a? ss TARVER. 
SCHOOL 


IGH-CLASS GIRLS’ offers excellent 
coaching to MATRICULATION STUDENT or for KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING. ery redu fees in return for few light duties. Also 
VACANCY for two BOARDERS on half fees. Exceptional advantages,— 
Miss B., 107, Chesterfield Road, Bristol. 


{iG HFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss C, METCALFE and Miss G. WALLIS. 


The SPRING TERM will COMMENCE on on WEDNESDAY, January 23rd, 1907. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. rge Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 

Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff ; Great Successes.—Ii llustra trated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT.—Seaside Educa- 
tion for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful country. Games, 
J, sea bathing, &c. Health carefully studied. Individual training. 
cellent Languages and Music. Head-Mistresses—Miss BUSSELL and Miss 
EBBUTT, M.A. (Dublin), Newnham College, Cambridge. 



































T IVERPOOL.—SUMMERFIELD, ALEXANDRA DRIVE. 


DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. Full opees staff. 
Thorough Education. Higher Examinations, if SR Ge od games, 
—Principals: Miss AGNES SIMPSON and Miss LUCY TURNER. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft, above sea-level. Thoroughl 
geet oteenien. t Special attention to development of character.—Principa’ 
LL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’. Certificate (Registered). 

—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 








OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 


Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention ; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Genticmen. —Prinei als: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


NURREY HILLS.—GARRATTS HALL, near EPSOM. 


ht) SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN of good "social position. The 
house stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving. 


AOK WARD CHILDREN.— 

A Sey Trained and Experienced TEACHER, well recommended 
by the medical profession, gives Daily Lessons in Hampstead to a Backward 
Girl of 15, and wishes for ANOTHER PUPIL to join her,—Address, 
Miss DIXON, 53 Greyhound Mansions, West Kensington, W, 

















OUTHPORT PHYS! AININ( 


ALEXAN DER, ERGs. (late Director iui 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. O eal “Gaara ae 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Bau Education. All branches on and — 


taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical ical Gym 
Physiology, » Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver | Mela’ 
Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 


oupplio’ with Cs teachers. 
ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to +\~ Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for ial course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Ly aay t- Riding, Fe encing, Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Lessons can algo 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Retereuces p 7 to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M. oe and Bey 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETAR = 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
ths BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Princi Miss STANSFEL 
are trained in this College to become Teushors Dat aiente 








of Gymnastics in Colleges and 


Schools. The course of training extends over age and a , Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M. tomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, hay FR, Tennis, &c, 





VHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
OMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Sven, Class I. ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secoudary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer. 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College, 





ves INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL, 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer; 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Stuc ents are prepared for the Examina. 
tions of the National Froebel Union. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and 
two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually 
to Students.—Prospectuses may obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
‘Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union, 
—For particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., ap; y to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.\ 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Seud for Prospectus. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Teunis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelvo Resident Mistresses; ‘T: eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPA 
= MART NS] COLLEGE, PADDINGTO 
cipal—Miss JANE L. LAT AM, Girton College. 
) F TRAINING OLLEGE YOR SECONDARY’ TEACHERS, Preparation 
for Lonion or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2. BOARDING AND DAY SCHOO Fee £75. 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
SCHOOL, 




















BOYS’ 


BIGHTOR PARK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in ita own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames ‘e+ THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 
next April; one of £70, two of 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to "the Head-Master, JOUN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


ING’S SCHOOL, OANTERBURY. 

—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55- £10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th, 
for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding- hhouses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M. A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Leaving Scholarships BY the Univer- 











Healthily situated n ors. 
sities. NEXT TERM DEGING 1 MONDAY, January 14th 
Heail-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. , Cantab. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, 1, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN 
The Board of Governors will be glad to TECEIVE PPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
_For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 


EV. P. R. BARTLEY, M.A. (Cantab., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College), RECEIVES TWO PUPILS. One vacancy. 
Healthy country life. Hunting and golf. 
PEN-Y-LAN PARSONAGE, 
NEAR RUABON, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


First-Grade Public School. Valuable Scholarships tenable in the School 
and leaving Exhibitions. Separate Junior School.—D. E. NORTON, M.A, 
Head-Master, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKEBS. Valuable Exhibi- 

Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


w= ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—A BY-ELECTION will 

be HELD on JANUARY 14th, 15th, 16th to fill up one Residential 
and one non-Residential Scholarship,—For particulars apply to the BURSAB, 
Little Dean's Yard, Westminster, 
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OoYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
CIRE. a, | 
Parroxy—H.M. KING EDW. 

on es | EARL SPENCER, kK. -% Cete aa 

nd-owners, Land. urveyors, Agriculturists, intending nists, 
Forle —_ ‘arming and Colonial Branch. 

Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 


Pesan tng ig te Pu 
iplomas NE apply e 
Dig EXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 29th, 





DUCA TION, 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 








ee COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, | Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms mode: moderate. Get Prospectus, — 


MERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Janlor School, quite se te houses, teaching ,and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD- MASTER, School House, 


ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 

£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Col Very successful Army 

elass; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 

Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


ST: EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Inspected by the Oxford and Cambridge Board. Approved b: \ Army 
Couneil, Recognised by the —~ ¥ Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Open Scholarships continually and regularly won. Standing on high ground 
overlooking Canterbury. EVERY BOY TAUGHT TO SHOOT AND TO 

SWIM.—For Prospectus, &., apply Bev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A., Head- 


Master. 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR; those con- 
eerning Scholarship Examinations to the HEAD-MASTER. Christmas 
Vacation December 19th—January 16th. Preparatory School at Hitchin 


recognised by the Governors. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £50. Examination in 
Liverpool, May 2nd and 3rd, 1907. Leaving Exhibitions to the be wae pyrene 
Preparation for Army, Navy, Indian Police. New Science Schoo 
Engineering Department. List of Honours, &c., from the SECRETARY. 


EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


EIGHT EXHIBITIONS (4 of £60 and 4 of £50 per annum) will be competed 
fer March next. Classical, Civil and Military and Engineering Sides.—For 
particulars, | apply to SECRE’ TARY. 


FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational Freach ay acc uired, Special facilities for 
Music (Panoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and io), Sketching, Art 
. Opportunities for every form of re enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical eneh wee f (skilled chef) a of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE—Rev. CHARLES MI 



































CHARLES MERK, M. A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, eae Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. oliday pupils received,— 
‘Aduiress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


IEPPE—Mr. R. E. LEACH (M.A. Cantab.), formerly 
Head-Master of Seniey School, PREPARES for the ARMY, UNIVE! 
SITY, and other EXA ATIONS. Pupils can, if desired, be placed in 
French families. Special > for learning German and Mathematics, 
Heliday pupils received.—Le Nid 


IEPPE. —BOARDING | SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. Pre tion for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French ident Governesses, Excelleut opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.—An ENGLISH LADY connected with a French 
Boarding School, RECEIVES a few GIRLS, from the age of fourteen, 
desirous of continuing or of finishing their education. Every facility for 
sightseeing, attending concerts, &c. Only highest references given and 
required,—Address, 60 Avenue d’Jéna, Paris, Miss TUCK will be at Charing 
Cross Hotel, December 17th, and can arrange to meet parents, 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 
te much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education. First-rate 
Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 
Large garden. Practical Cookery and —Per —Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 
du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell will be in Londen on December 
18th, and can arrange to meet parents. 


RUGES, PEMBROKE SCHOOL.—A first-class English 
education, with exceptional opportunities for rapid acquisition of 
Modern Languages. No more comfortable home, no more thorough tuition, 
no healthier life on the Continent.—Prospectus from C, E. LAURENCE, M.A. 
(First-class in Classical Tripos), Pembro e School, Bruges. 














EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON RECEIVES in her Educational Home, a small number of 
GIRLS of 16 years of age and upwards, Exceptional advantages for MUSIC, 
LANGUAGES, HISTORY, and ART. Outdoor Sports.—Prospectus on 
application. Miss Dawson will be in England from January Ist to l4th. 
Letters may be addressed to Miss Dawson, Office of Morning Post. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR Em. WOLTERS, 2 DeTMoLpstTrR., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellenttable. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired. 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without ch to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
tg oy 4 - oo ae 

td., en 

“Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (deren. . 














CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 


Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (tree of ¢ Prospeetuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 


Ene state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
ea of the = Soon be 





J. and J. Taucational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. a> %- 5058 Ce x 
Beross SELECTING A SCHOOL 
ts should consu 


Pare 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGH TLEY, Educational Agents, 
who upon receipt of requirements will supply ‘(free of i Preapestunes 
and relmble information eoncerning the 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCAT 1ONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. 
Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of cases, personall 
acquainted with the Principals and res 4 ya for the staffs of tle Schools 
recommended by them, and are thus able to supply information which parents 
would find difficult to obtain eleewhere.—Address, 6 
Square, London, W. 


Hollies Street, Cavendish 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


N ELEMENTARY COURSE of TEN LECTURES 
on the ESSENTIALS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY will be 
given at the LONDON HOMOKOPATHIC HOSPITAL, GREAT ORMOND 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
commencing January 9th, 1907, at2 
e cturers are respectively SAEs JOHNSTONE, Esq., FOS. 
M.B., D.P.H.; and T. Mil. LER NEATBY, Esq., M.A. Cantab., M.R.C 
The Lectures are _ ofa larger course at the LONDON MISSION ARY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, under the auspices of the BRITISH HOMOEO- 
PATHIC ASSOCIATION 
Fee for the Elementary ‘Course—Seven Shillings and Sixpenee. 


ORKSHIRE LOAN TRAINING FUND.—Founded to 

ASSIST POOR GENTLEWOMEN to train themselves to earn their 

own living.—All information may be obtained from the Hon. Secretaries, 

E. BERNARD WILSON, Esq., Frickley, Doncaster, and Mrs, B. P. SCAT'TER- 

GOOD, Woodside, Far He ingley, Leeds, The Committee will be glad to 
receive donations to enable them to extend the scope of this work. 





EVONSHIRE.—_LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Beautiful winter resort, 

Sea and moorland. Walks, picnics, music, home comforts, and genial com- 
ionship. Less than four hours from Paddington. Responsible charge 
en of the younger guests.—Terms, &c., from PROPRIETOE 


DOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Pines and Sea, 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facin 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Bathe, &e. 
RESIDEN T PHYSICIAN, 


TP SaVwVeitais © 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, Further 
ticulars on application.—Miss NIC HOLSON, 3 Loyd Square, London, W.C, 


RS. ROSS’ TY PEWRITING OFFICE, 
8 Old Jewry, London, E.C Telephone 12258 Central. 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken. 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages, English and Foreigu Short- 
hand. _Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 


Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Modicaland Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


URREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour. 6s, 6d. per 
couple, trussed, and carriage paid. Also reliable New-Laid Eggs. Xmas 
orders now received for best we RUDD, Poul Turkeys, Testimonials from 
customers of six years’ standing.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk. 


ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s, upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 
and Householders in Town or Country should write Someliataie. Manager, 
MITRE FISH co., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for fall free particulars. Inquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 











WANTED. 











best modern Facilities in the Trade for sending ready Dressed for Cooking. 
| M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 
le STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W, 
SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH, 
WINTER IN THE WEST NDIES. 





YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
— and February. Sixty days, 80 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


S. Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (tonnage, 3,273). 
£17 PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, SICILY, NAPLES, 
January 15th. 
TOURS TO LUXOR, ASWAN, KHARTUM, 
H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh N.W. 


“A. PERFECT “HOLIDAY—CUNARD LINE. 

SPECIAL TRIP BY THE ‘CARPATHIA’ TC THE MEDITER.- 

BANEAN AND ADRIATIC, RETURNING FROM NAPLES BY THAT 
LUXURIOUS FLOATING HOTEL ‘CARONIA.’ 

The twin-screw steamer ‘ Carpathia,’ 13,603 tons, will sail from Live ol on 
TUESDAY, 12th February, taking passengers for Gibraltar, Naples, ‘rieste, 
Fiume, Palermo, and back to Naples, where she connécts with the ‘ Caroz -~ 
which returns to Liverpool. The round will coor © about 25 days.— rica aly 

Line, L’pool, London: 93 Bishopsgate St., E.C. ; 3 Waterloo P1., § 


Gardens, 
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SELBY ABBEY CHURCH 
RESTORATION. 


Chairman of the General Committee—THE EARL OF HAREWOOD. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee—LORD WENLOCK. 


Total Cost, £50,000; already raised, £28,000; 
yet needed, £22,000. 


AN APPEAL TO THE NATION TO 
RESTORE A NATIONAL TREASURE. 


Founded by William the Conqueror, 1069. 

Destroyed by Fire, October 20th, 1906. 

Prior to October the only Monastic Building not in ruins from Trent 
to Tweed. 

5,000 Parishioners without a Consecrated Building in which to 
Worship. Remember this during the Christmastide Festival. 

SELBY ABBEY, oneof the most ancient and beautiful ecclesiastical 
buildings in the country, has a strong claim on English-speaking 
people in all parts of the world. 

SELBY is a small market town of 8,000 population, and needs, 
theretore, A NATION'S HELP IN THE GIGANTIC TASK OF 
RESTORATION. 

Cheqnes may be sent to any of the following Banks in London or the 
Provinces:—London City and Midland, Barclays (Ltd), York City and 
County, or to the Vicar of Selby and Hon. Sec., Rev. MAURICE PARKIN, 
The Abbey Vicarage, Selby, Yorks. 


MANILA RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF :— 
Five per cent. First Mortgage Registered Stock. 
Six per cent. Secured Notes. 
Six per cent. Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 
Six per cent. Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds, Series B. 


Referring to the Circulars dated 29th November, 1906, recently issued by 
the Chairman of the on dy the Holders of the above Securities. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVE t the offer contained in such Circulars of the 
terms of exehange into the Securities of the Manila Railwa Company (1906), 
Limited, will remain open until January 15th, 1907, on or | Bm which date 
Securities should be deposited by Holders who wish to take advantage of the 
terms of exchange offered, at the Offices of Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 


7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
J. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
London, 12th December, 1906, 


| allemaal AND GATESHEAD GAS 
COMPANY. 




















































SALE OF £100,000 ORDINARY STOCK. 

The Directors OFFER FOR SALE BY TENDER £100,000 ORDINARY 
STOCK, to be issued under the provisions of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
—_ Gas Act, 1901. Applications receivable up to 10 a.m. on 19th Decem- 

r, . 

When gas is charged at the present rate of 2s. per 1,000 cubic feet, the 
AUTHORISED DIVIDEND is £4 12s. 64. PER CENT., and since the intro- 
duction of the Sliding Seale in 1879 the Company has paid in each year the full 
statutory dividend authorised by its Acts. 

Any amount of Steck, being not less than £5 ora multiple thereof, may be 
applied for. A deposit of 5 per cent. on the nominal amount of Stock applied 
for must accompany each tender, and the balance be paid on or before the 
28th February, 1907. Interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum will be 
allowed upon deposits and other prepayments. 

MINIMUM PRICE £108 PER CENT. 

The gas sold in 1905 was 2,887 million cubic feet, and the number of con- 
sumers 81,534, being increases of 74 millions and 9,905 respectively over the 
previous year. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Tender will be sent on application to the under- 
> THOS. WADDOM, Secretary. 
Grainger Street West, 3rd December, 1906. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 
Cockroach Paste, Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896. Recommended by Dr. H. Woo. ward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


“ABSOLUTELY PURE.” 

































iDRIS SODA WATER. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
H.M. THE KING, 


Of all Chemists, and at all Clubs and Hotels. 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd. Oxford Street, London, W. 


FINE TAWNY PORT 


“NONAC” BRAND 


a well-matured 


PURE NON-ACID WINE 
produced from the finest grapes 


shipped direct from Oporto, carefully selected 
on account of its freedom from acidity, and 
suitable alike for the purpose of 
lumcheon and dinner, or for 
invalids. 


Extract from the “Lancet” Analysis, 
June 30th, 1906: 


This wine “has evidently been matured in 
“wood for some time. It is peculiarly soft to 
“the palate, and practically non-acid...... It 
“contains a minimum amount (for port) 
“of sugar. The flavour is delicately fruity, 
“and the wine has been carefully selected for 
“invalid purposes.” 


Per doz. bottles, 45s. Per doz. }-bottles, 24s, 
Carriage paid to any Railway Station in Great Britain 


or Port in Ireland. Cases extra. 


To be obtained of all Stores, Wine Merchants, or from 


Hatch, Mansfield & Co., Ltd., 


Wine Merchants by appointment to H.M, the King, 
47 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


A Christmas Reminder 


IF giving a present is a compliment to the recipient ; 








IF selecting an article the recognised best of its kind 
is a greater compliment ; and 

IF combining useful, lasting, and attractive qualities in 
your gift will be regarded as a compliment to 
your thought and taste— 


Why not give a 


“Swan” 
Fountain Pen? 


It is a gift that will always be appreciated, and 
remain a constant reminder of the giver while 
at the same time it affords satisfaction to the 
user, 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER :— 
**I am very pleased with my pen; it is perfect in 
every respect. To those who do not happen to be 
happy possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can 
only say—get one at once.” 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 





Prices 10'6 upwards. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE; TODD & BARD; 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street. 








Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 


Manchester; and at Paris, Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 
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Berry United Deep Leads, Limited, are issuing a Prospectus which states, among other things: 
That the Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 





The Subscription List will close on or before Wed., the 19th day of Dec., 1906, for London, and the following day for the Country 


BERRY UNITED DEEP LEADS, Limited. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


CAPITAL - - - 


Purchase Price of the Properties Consolidated, Payable in Fully Paid up Shares - .- . 
Now Offered for Subscription for Working Capital and the General Purposes of the Company - 


Reserve - - - - 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH TRUST, LIMITED, 


0,000, in 259,090 Shares of £1 each. 


£100,000 

100,000 
. 50,000 
£250,000 





Invite Subscriptiens for such 100,060 Shares (for Working Capital, &c.) at par, 


Payabie—2s. 


Th 
50, 
DIRECTORS. 
cyRIL WANELYN (Chairman, Sons of Gwalia, Limited), 21 Hornton-street, 
Kensington, 


JOHN BALLOT (Director, Lancefield Gold Mining Company, Limited), 20 
Copthall-avenue, B.C. 
THOMAS BURRELL BEWICE, M.Inst.C.E., Tynedale, St. John's-road, Putney 
Hill, 8. W. 
MAJOR RALPH PATTESON COBBOLD, 10 and 11 Austin Friars, E.c, 
BANKERS. 
ROBARTS, LUBBOCK and Co., 15 Lombard-street, London, E.C, 





per Share on Application; 3s. per Share on Allotment; and the balance in calls of not more than 5s. at intervals of not 
less than two Months. 

e minimum Subscription on which the Beard will proceed to allotment is 50,000 Shares, and the Subscription of such 

000 Shares has been guaranteed in consideration of the option to subscribe for further Shares hereinafter referred to. 


LONDON—GOVETT, SONS, & 7 
) N— , SONS, Co., 6 Throgmorton-street, E.C, 
MANCHESTER—F. W. STAVEACRE & Co., Brown sree. 
For the © ASHURST, MORRIS. Gli 
‘or the Company — a ORRIS, CRIS ; ~ 
. avenue om logy: I3P and Co., 17 Throgmorton 
or the Trust—BIRKBECK, MORETON THUOMPS - 
en Be ON and Co., 20 Copthall 
GENERAL MANAGERS. 
BEWICK, MOREING and Co., 62 London Wail. London, E.0. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES. 
FRANK C. HELEY, F.C,L38., 20 Copthall-avenue, E.C. 





This Company is formed for the purposes indicated in its 
Memorandum of Association and to acquire and consolidate the 
following Deep Lead Properties in the State of Victoria, 

stralia :— 

” (i)—The property and undertaking of the Berry United 

Company (incorporated in Australia). , 
(2)—A portion of the property of the Great Berry Consoli- 
dated cate ay (incorporated in Australia). 
(3)—The property known as the Kingston Leads. 

These properties adjoin and are located on the Main Madame 
Berry Lead about 20 miles from Ballarat, and have an area of 
about 7,500 acres. 

The Australian Commonwea!th Trust, Limited, of 20 Copthall 
Avenue, London, E.C., in 1903 interested itself in these proper- 
ties, upon the recommendation of Mr. WALDEMAR LIND- 
GREN, of the United States Geological Survey, who was specially 
engaged by the Trust to make a study of the Deep Lead question 
in Victoria. A large amount of work has been done upon the 
Berry United property, and the Trust’s General Managers, 
Messrs. BEWICK, MOREING & CO., have furnished them 
with a full Report, a copy of which is appended to the full Pro- 
spectus, together with the plan therein referred to, showing 
approximately the properties as consolidated. 

‘he Madame Berry Lead is the most important system of deep 
leads in Victoria, and its course has been proved by extensive 
Government drilling and private works to run through the Berry 
United, and thence through the Great Berry, Berry Glengower, 
Moorlort, Loddon Valley, Option Blocks, and Victoria Deep Leads 
roperties. A copy of the Map of this Main Lead system, re- 
| se to in the above Report, accompanies the full Prospectus, 

and shows approximately the position of the various properties. 

From the above Report it appears that the original Madame 
Berry Company, whose property is about four miles up the stream 
from the Berry United, obtained from a length along the lead of 
about one mile dividends amounting to £855,450, and royalties 
were paid to the landowners of £128,317, or a total of £983,767 ; 
also that other properties have yielded large amounts in dividends, 
a total having been recovered from the various tribu- 
taries and the Main Lead in the mines so far worked on this 
system above the Berry United of over £2,750,000 in 
dividends and royalties. 

These various tributar:es are stated in such Report to combine 
above the Berry United and form a Main Trunk Lead, which has 
been proved by Government and private drill-holes to have a 
length, not including tributaries, of about three miles within the 
property. The drill-holes indicate, it is also stated, that important 
tributaries enter the property from the West, in addition to the 
Main Lead, the width of which is not yet certain, but appears from 
drill-holes to be between 80v ft. and 1,200 ft. 

On the Berry United Company's property the Main Shafv has 
been sunk 600 ft., and the main bed-rock tunnel has been put in a 
distance of about 1,500 tt. Bores have been put up, pumping and 
winding plants erected, and pumping was started early in the 
year. The pumps have a capacity of about 1,250,000 gallons per 
diem, but the pumping capacity is not sufficient to overcome the 
water as quickly as is necessary, and will be increased. The work 
already done is said in such Report to represent an expenditure of 
over £55,000, 

The pumping problem is not so difficult as that which was 
ensvuntered by the Loddon Valley Goldfields Company, on account, 
as the Report shows, of the lead above the Berry United property 
having been pumped out, and the property immediately above 
having exhausted the water to within about half-a-mile of the 
Berry United boundary. The Loddon Valley Company has over- 
come the water lower down the lead. 

The value of the wash cannot be estimated until the water has 
been exhausted and the lead has been actually entered, but the 
probabilities of high payable values are very strong, first, because 
of the high yield of the same Lead-System above the property, 
and, secondly, because of the high values which the bore-holes 
put up from the tunnel have shown. 





The average value of the wash obtained by the various 
Companies of which the Trust’s Managers have record is stated by 
them to have been over £8 per fathom, and the working 
©xpenses of Mines of smaller and inferior equipment in the 
State to have been about £2 per fathom. 

The above statements are based upon the report referred to. 

The properties are held under Leases for 15 years, from various 
dates beginning with 5th October, 1896, to the present year, ata 
total annual rent of about £183, and a Royalty of 23 per cent. on 
the profits of the Berry United Property only. Such Leases are 
renewable, iu accordance with the State Mining Regulations. 

The purchase price is 100,000 Shares in this Company oredited 
as fully paid up, and is divisible as follows :— 


The Berry United Company (in which Company 
the Australian Commonwealth Trust holds 
34,925 Shares out of 60,000 Shares) ........ ‘ 

The Great Berry Consolidated Company (in 
which the Trust holds 46,380 out of 
i 

The Australian Commonwealth Trust, Limited 
(who are the Promoters of the present 
Company), for the Kingston Leads (in. 
cluding 750 Shares transferable by the 
Trust to James Clements) ..4....00.c0 ceseceee ° 


60,000 Shares, 


15,000, 


2 


25,000 ,, 


100,000 Shares. 


The minimum subscription of 50,000 shares has, as before 
stated, been underwritten. The underwriters are the Consoli- 
dated Deep Leads, Limited, of 20 Copthall Avenue, London, 
E.C., who receive no cash commission for such underwriting, 
but take the right until the 3lst day of December, 1907, to su 
scribe by themselves or their nominees at par for (1) the 50,000 
reserved Shares of the Company, and (2) any of the 100,000 
Shares now offered and now allotted, subject, in the event of the 
subscription of any of the Shares being necessary, to the Com. 
pany having the right to call upon the underwriters to take 
them, and on their failing to do so when called upon, to allot 
such Shares elsewhere. The Consolidated Deep Leads, Limited, 
have sub-underwritten a portion of the amount. 

A brokerage of 3d. per share on allotments on applications from 
the public bearing brokers’ stamps will be paid by the Company. 

The Committee of the London Stock Exchange will be applied 
to for a settlement in due course. 

Full Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained 
at the Offices of the Company or from the Bankers or Solicitors, 
or by wire addressed to ‘ Leonora, London.” 


December 12th, 1906. 





BERRY UNITED DEEP LEADS, LIMITED. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the BERRY UNITED DEEP LEADS, Ltd. 


Gentlemen, 

Having paid to the Comp ny’s Bankers the sum Of £....00.....ccccccccescccuce 
being a deposit of 2s. per Share on application for..... ..................8hares of zi 
each in the above-named Company, I request you to allot me that number of 
Shares upon the terms of the Company's Prospectus, and I agree to ac ept the 
same, or any smaller number that may be allotted 'o me, and I agree to pay a 
further 3s. per Share on «:!tment, and the balance as provided by the said 
Prospectus, and I auth~.s” \«"1 to register me as the holder of the said Shares, 


BERD GR BABS). nn caccccenncoesenans << nsncosnsenn -tocsscentibenncesdheuiveesceceenans , 
Mr., Mra., or Liss. os 


Address (in full) ..........0.0000:- 





PLEASE 
Write 
DISTINCTLY. 


Description.........0+ .vesescccseeceeseeere owe 
[22] Date.... sos eee 1906, 


Ali cheques to be made payable to the Company's Bankers. 
This application should be sent, with the deposit of 2s. per Share, to the 
Gemonnys Bankers, ROBABTS, LUBBOCK & Co., 15 Lompard-street, LonJon, 
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For 

UNIQUE 
INTERESTING 
ACCEPTABLE 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


visit 


MAPLE & CO’S 


GALLERIES 


or write for the 
NEW BOOK “PRESENTS” 





MAPLE & CO 


sent free 


LONDON & PARIS 





ee 


A Source of Pleasure and Delight, 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a Pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 


delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS. 


MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; 
MEDIUM, 1s. 6d. per 3-Ib. Tin ; 


5d. per oz, 
4id. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


eae 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £60,000,000. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE, 


The “Allenburys” DIET, 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 


Being 





FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 
S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND, 
OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour MUCKLE GREY 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments, 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from 
The BALLYMENAGH Woollen Factory, 
Limited. 

GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K’’ Agent. Where there is no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K’” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, Ungland, 


“K” SHOES. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 














Established 1837, Incorporated 18%, 
Paid-up Capital .........s0sersessereeese£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .......0..0scecsesseeseeeee ++ 1,085,000 


Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILLI, London, E.C, 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchase or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIKS. 
By Miss Twackerar, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Cen Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Fridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Aesociation 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8,W, 








The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Knife, Memorandum 
Tablet, Pockets for Note-paper, Envelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New 
Double-Action Lock. 12 in, size, price only 
42s., delivered free. 


Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases 
free. 


ImMEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


& Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Doren 
Bots. §-Bots- 


17/6 9/9 





ST. LUKE'S HOUSE. 
A Home for the Dying Poor. 
Patroness: Her Masesty THE QUEEN. 

This Home of Peace, which receives and tends 
until the end the respectable and deserving poor 
whom no Hospital will retain or admit, and who 
are dying in circumstances of privation, neglect, 
and wretchedness, 

IS IN URGENT NEED OF FUNDS. 

Hon. Secretary, Miss H. DON, 87 Cadogan 

Gardens, S.W. Bankers, London and County 


j Bank, 109 New Oxford Street, W.C. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly, 
nn of the United King- 
om o- os ose 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &, oot 


—_ Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
£1 86... 0143... 0 73 


1126... 0163...083 








Now Starting a New Volume. 


THE EAST ano THE WEST, 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 
Vol. V. JANUARY, 1907. 
ConTENTs. 

Canada, By Bishop Montgomery. 

Characteristics of the Afghan. By Sir Thomas 
Holdieh, K.C.M.G, 

The Progress of Christianity in India and Mission 
Strategy. By the Bishop of Madras (Dr, 
Whitehead). 

Mission Work amongst the Educated Classes in 
India. By the Rev. Canon Brown, Head of the 
Oxford Mission to Calcutta. 

The Indian Empire and the Church of England, 
By the Bishop of Rangoon (Dr. Knight). 

Missions and Modern Hinduism. By the Rev, E, 8, 
Oakley, London Missionary Society. 

Some Aspects of Education in South Africa, By 
Rev. W. 8. Macgowan, LL.D. 

Buddhism in Burma, By the Rev. G, Whitehead, 

Editorial Notes, 

Reviews :—Savage Childhood—Shinto the Way of 
— Gods—The Mohammedan World of To- 

ay. 


No. 17. 





Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Delahay Street, Westminster,S. W. 
_1s. net, or 4s. post-free for the year if prepaid. _ 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


BICKERS & SON’S New Descriptive 
Catalogue sent post-free on application, 
Best Discounts. 








Adaress—BICKERS & SON, Booksellers, 


1 Leicester Square, Lonpon, W.C. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD. 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manuw/facturersto His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 





Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/6 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9doz 
Gents’ 36 . | Gents’ 3/ll,, 
“ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Roninson & Cieaver have @ 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 


fists post race, MANDKERCHIEFS 


LISTS POST FREE, ' 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 


TRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5/6 

Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d, each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
ller — ee 3d. 
nen 





—— Ro 
Samples and r yard, 
Price Lists’ DAMASK Bii..7Cictns, 49 
Post Free, per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 84d. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

LINEN. 


TABLE ynovee 
and 


N.B—To Prevent Delay, alt Letter Orders 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be send 
Direct to Belfast, 
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THE 


METROSTYLE PIANOLA. 





A CHRISTMAS PURCHASE FOR THE HOME. 





There is no more fitting time to decide upon the 
purchase of a Pianola than the present. Music is welcome 
at all times, but never more so than during the long winter 
evenings, when one is dependent for amusement on the 


resources of the home. 


Think what the possession of a Pianola means—the 
ability to play all your favourite pieces, the music you heard 
at the Opera, the Concert Hall, the Theatre; the gems of 
every country and of every age; practically all the music 
that has ever been written. When in doubt as to interpre- 
tation the Metrostyle shows how Paderewski, Rosenthal, 
Moszkowski, &c., &c., have played, and their actual inter- 
pretations are reproduced by following the markings on the 


music rolls. 


Without a Metrostyle Pianola no one can realise what 
infinite pleasures are derivable from one’s own performance 


with a repertoire of 18,000 compositions. 


The Pianola can be purchased for cash or on the 


Deferred Payment System. 


We are booking orders now for Xmas delivery. 


You are invited to call or to write for Catalogue BB. 





THP YORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


ZEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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T. N. Foulis’ New Publications. 


Dedicated by special permission to their Majesties King Alfonso and Queen Victoria. 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OLDER SPAIN. By Lreonarp 
The Land of th 


Wins, Author of “ of the Dons,” &c. Containing 150 Full- 
page Illustrations. 3 vols., buckram, small 4to, 5s. net per vol. ; 250 copies 
on Hand-made Paper, in vellum, One Guinea net per vol. [Shortly. 


THE HEART OF SPAIN. An Artist’s Impressions of Toledo. 
By Srewarr Dick, Author of ‘‘ The Arts and Crafts of Old Japan,” &c., 
&c. With 6 Coloured and 30 other Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GARDEN LOVER’S SERIES. Edited by Atrrep H. 


Hyatt. Royal 18mo, with Decorations, 2s. 6d. net per vol. I.—A 


Garden Lover's Birthday Book. Il.—A Book of Sundial 
Mottoes. Preface by Atice Meryem. I1.—The 
Pleasant Fiowers. IV.—The Gardener. By Joun 
Rem. With Appreciation by the Eart or Rosesery, E.G. 

The most popular Nature Book of the Season. 

1 GO A-WALKING. By the Rev. C. A. JoHns and others. An 
attractive book describing and picturing the Birds, Nests and Animals of 
our Countryside, each volume containing 70 Lilustrations from Photo- 
graphs by CuarRLes Rep, Wishaw. In cloth, 8vo, 120 pages, 2s. 6d. net 


Vol. L—Through the Lanes. Vol. Il.—Through the Woods. 

PET MARJORIE. A Story of Fifty Years Ago. By Dr. JOHN 
Browy. Containing a number of Reproductions of ater-Colour 
Drawings by H. C. Preston Maceoun, B.S.W. In blue cloth and gilt, 
1s. 6d. net ; in leather, 2s. 6d. net, 

THE AULD AYRSHIRE OF ROBERT BURNS. By T. F. 
Henperson, Author of “ Life of Mar: meen of Scots,” &c. With 10 
Hlustrations in Colour from Paintings by Monro 8. Orr. Feap. 8vo, 160 

, 2a. 6d. net. 

SWEET ARDEN: a Book of the Shakespeare Country. 
By Groree Mortey, Author of ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Greenwood,” &c. With 
10 Illustrations in Colour from Paintings by J. E. Dueeins. Feap, 8vo, 
200 pages, 2s. 6d. net. 

LONDON STREETS. By Artruur H, ApaAms, Author of “In 
Tussock Land,” &c., &c. 2s. 6d. net. 

RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. A New Metrical Version 
rendered into English from various Persian sources. By Grorce Ror. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

NIETZSCHE, THE DIONYSIAN SPIRIT OF THE AGE. By 
A. BR. Orace. With Portrait, 1s. net. 

THE LIFE BEAUTIFUL. Being a Selection of Thoughts from 
Faber, Collected by J. Mityse-Raz. Boxnd in cloth, with gilt edges, 
1s. 6d. net ; in rough purple leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

Rab and 


DR. JOHN BROWN’S WORKS. Pet Marjorie. 
His Friends. Our Dogs. In cloth, ls. net; and 2s, 6d. net. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

Each taining ressi: aitable Christmas Greeti d Motto. 
od —— 
THE LEAVES OF LIF& SERIES. Three Now Ready. Roses 
of Parnassus. Seventeen Now Ready. Little Prose Masterpieces, 

Eight Now Ready. o 
T. N. FOULIS, Publisher, 23 Bedford Street, W.C., 
and 8 FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. [New List post-free. 


en of 


CHATTERBOX 


Zs the best and most popular book for Children of the Empire 
publication has ever been more widely read than CHATTER]; m, 


Millions of Children in the past have eagerl . 
CHATTERBOX ; their children in turn welcome i ao lent 
to-day, while they themselves still continue to read it with, indenen 


and affection. 


CHATTERBOX 


The present volume of CHATTERBOX measures 73 by 10 inches 
Consists of :— f 
416 large pages with over 
250 original illustrations, besides 
12 beautiful coloured plates printed in the best style of 
Chromo-Lithography. 
Extract from a Leading Educational Journals :— 


‘‘Publishers in describing their own books are not unf, 
ont to say of them alittle more than they deserve, but the publishes, 
of ‘Cnatterbox’ are not guilty in describing it as ‘the most popular 
volume for children ever published.’ Both pictures and letterpress 
are very good.” 
A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


«’ ISUNDAY 


vecineds 3/- and 5/- 200 


ree New Volume. Wteturee, 


NOTHING BETTER. 
““Wecan imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable 
Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”’"—Times. 


A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED. 
“The difficult probiem of Sunday reading is solved in those pages ag 
well as it can be solved anywhere.”—Spectator, 


THE PRIZE 


For Boys and Girls. 

THE PRIZE is a delightful Gift-book for Children, and containg 
13 Chromo-Lithographs, besides 70 High-class Pictures. Issued in 
Volume Form to suit all tastes. 1s. 2d. Illustrated Wrapper ; 1s, 6d, 
Pictorial binding ; 2s. cloth boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth boards, richly gilt, 


“* As a present for young children it would be difficult to find a better book,” 
— Westminster Gazette, 


LEADING STRINGS 


The Baby’s Annual. Large type, short words. Abundance of Pictures, 
Pictorial boards, 1s. 6d.; cloth bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 
LONDON : WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Over 





A CHARMING XMAS GIFT BOOK. 


GEORGE MORLAND. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY. 
By J. T. HERBERT BAILY. 
With Complete Catalogue of Engraved Works. 


100 ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR AND MONOCHROME, 
and Beautiful Miniature on Cover, 


PRICE 5/- 


Now on sale at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, and 


The PUBLISHERS, Carmelite House, Carmelite Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


net, 





OOK BARGAINS.—AIl new. International Library, 20 
vols., three-quarter levant, £5 5s., half calf, £4 10s., cloth. £3 1s.; 
Dollinger’s Gentile and Jew, 2 vols. 12s.; Beardsley’s Early and Later 
Work, 2 vols., £5 5s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £13 13s.; Who's Who, 
1906, 8s. 6d,, for 3s, 6d,; Oscar Wilde’s Trial, 2ls.; Reynolds’ Mysteries of 
London and the Court of London, 12 vols., £3 10s.; Slater's Art Sales, 2is., for 
5s.; Alken’s British Sports, folio, coloured plates, £5 5s., for 35s.; Farmer 
and Henley’s Complete Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., privately printed for 
Subscribers, £12 5s. net, for £3 1@s.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d. 100,000 
Books for Sale or Exchange. State Wants. List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
£13 13s. ; Farmer’s Famous Slang Dictionary, 7 vols., 70s. (cost £12 5s.) ; 
Beardsley’s Early Work, 63s.; Trial of Oscar Wilde, 2ls.; Miles Pugilistica, 
3 vols., 21s, Catalogues free. Books bought. 3,000 books wanted. Special 
List post-free—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham, 


AVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR BOOKS FOR XMAS? 
A. and F, DENNY will send their New Catalogue on receipt of 
mame and address. The largest and most varied stock in London to 
select from. 
A, and F, DENNY, 147 Strand, London (opposite the Gaiety Theatre). 











UAINT LITERATURE.—A NEW CATALOGUE of 
curious and interesting Items on Eccentric Lives, Chap-Books, Adven- 
tures, Narratives, Curious Novels, Song-Books, Facetiw, Ana, Stes 
of A. READER, 6 Orange Street, Holborn, 


stamp 





*“*England’s Fleet is Her All in All.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAVY. 


CONTENTS— 
l. Is Our Naval Supremacy Assured ? 

il. The Admiralty, the Nation, and the Navy. 

lll. The Development of the German Ficet. 

lv. The Naval Position at Sea in 1907. 

Vv. The Sea Officers of the Future-The New Training 
Scheme. 

Vi. The Worid’s War-Ficets, Ships Built and Building: Com- 
plete Statistics and Summarics. 


EVERY MAN’S SHILLING NAVAL HANDBOOK. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


The DECEMBER Number of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE (No. 668) 


consists of au extensive collection of Books, chiefly in Modern Literature, 
English and Foreign, a large number of them in handsome Bindings (including 
Foreign Books) as good as new. 


Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C.; 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


LAMLEY & CO., 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
I, 3 and 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W., 


invite inspection of their large stock of new and old books. Interesting and 
out-of-the-way books, Christmas Catalogue sent on applicetion post-free. 
Technical Catalogue, Text Books and Materials, and Second-hand Catalogue 
Fine Arts, just ready. 
THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 
One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years. 
Beautiful Private Grounds, Turkish and other Baths. 
C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
eee, 


Applications for Covies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 























upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN AND 6O0.’S LIST. 


AT THE BACK OF THE BLACK 
MAN’S MIND; 








Or, Notes on the Kingly Office in West Africa. By R. E. 
DENNETT. With Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE LOWER NIGER 

AND ITS TRIBES. 
By Major ARTHUR GLYN LEONARD. With a Map, 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


VILLAGE SERMONS. 


By BISHOP WESTCOTT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A LAYMAN’S MIND ON 
CREED AND CHURCH. 


By JOHN STEWART TEMPLETON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


RELIGION NATURAL 
AND REVEALED. 


A Series of Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. By N. S. 
JOSEPH. Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, 1s. net; leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

















MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information and 
prepared expressly for these Guides, 


Globe 8vo. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 


Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to Mombasa. 
With 35 Maps and Plans, Third Edition, 5s. net. 


PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


With 18 Maps and Plans, Third Edition, 5s. net. 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 


With Maps and Plans, Complete in 1 vol., Second Edition, 10s. net. 


THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including Greece and the Greek Islands, 
Ephesus, &. Second Edition, with 27 Maps and Plans, 9s. net. 


THE WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 


Including Southern Spain, Northern Africa (Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, 
and Tripoli), — Malta, Corsica, &. Second E lition, with 21 Maps 
and Plans, 9s. net 


ON MUNICIPAL AND NATIONAL 
TRADING. 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY. S8vo, 5s. not. 





PROTECTIVE & PREFERENTIAL roe 


IMPORT DUTIES. 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., 
and Methods of Industrial Peace. zy 


THE MAKING OF THE 
CRIMINAL. 


By CHAS. E. B. RUSSELL and L. M. RIGBY. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








Crown 8vo, 











Constantinople, Smyrna, | 


} for a Child’s History of Scotland simple enough to be 


T. C. and E. C. JACK. 





‘*Messrs. Jack are one of the neertein Srms which, from a 
Scottish origin, have come to the front among English publishers, 
and brought an enterprise and a resource to bear upon their 
progress which are quite thetrown. Within the past few years they 
have made a new vogue of the coloured gift-book, and invariably 
the quality of the text and illustrations ts high, the Intention 
is equally so, and the execution and finish of the volumes are 
beyond reproach. Few books have greater beauty of exterier, fer 
instance, or more inherent virtues in their pictures and letter. 
press, than ‘The Golden Staircase.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The ENCHANTED LAND 
Tales Told Again. By LOUEY CHISHOLM. 
Companion Volume to “In Fairyland,” the most popular 
Ohristmas Book of 1904. 30 Coloured Pictures by KaTmarine 
Cameron. Beautifully bound, 7s. 6d. net. 

Of Miss Cameron’s pictures it may be said that they excel the 
wonderfully beamtiful illustrations to “In Fairyland.” 

“Louey Chisholm is a born story-teller.”—Athenzum. 


THE 


GOLDEN STAIRCASE. 


Poems and Verses Chosen for Children. 
By LOUVEY CHISHOLM. 
16 exquisite Coloured Pictures by M. Dispen Spooner. 
bound, 7s. 6d. net. 
“There is scarcely a writer of verse who makes an appeal in 
any way to the young who has not been laid under contribution.” 
—Standard. 





Richly 








THE 
’ 
CHILD'S LIFE of JESUS. 
By C. M. STEEDMAN. 
Illustrated in Colours by PauL Wooprorre. Binding Design by 
the Artist. 10s. 6d. net. 
“The simple, ample, but reverent treatment of this great theme 


should win immediate recognition for what must be considered the 
best gift-book of the season."—Athenaum. 





A New History of Scotland for Children. 


SCOTLAND'S STORY. 


By H. E. MARSHALL. 

With 30 Original Drawings by J. R. Skeuron, J. HASSALL, and 
SHAw CROMPTON, reproduced in full Colours. Bold type, attractive 
binding, large square 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

It is hoped that this work will meet the often expressed wish 
read by or 


| to children, in good type, adequately illustrated, and outwardly 


Story.’ 


} 
| 
| 
| 


F.S.S., Author of “The Principles | 


— | With 16 Reproductions in Colour of Italian Masterpieces. 


attractive. 
“A worthy successor to this author's delightful ‘Our Island 
”— Scotsman. 


ISLAND STORY. 


A Child’s History of England. 


OUR 
Uniform, 7s. 6d net. 


The Spectator compares it to “Robinson Crusoe” 
_it is the de li; ght of thousands of of children. 


in point of 


IN GOD’S GARDEN. 


Stories of the Saints for Little Children. 

By AMY STEEDMAN. 
Printed 
in bold type by Constable, and beautifully bound. Large square 
8vo, 6s. net. 


‘‘ Tt is unfortunately all too rare to meet with so beautiful a 


| book. "— Atheneum, 





“Exceliently illustrated.” 
~—DAILY NEWS. 


4 An ‘excelient beginning.” 
—SPECTATOR. 


RANDOM RHYMES and odd Numbers. | THE GOLDEN SOETS. 


By WALLACE IRWIN. 


THE WORKER, and other Poems. 


ay Cc. W. DAWSON. ay 8vo, 5s. net. 














CHARLESTON: the Place and the People. 
By Mrs. ST. JULIEN RAVENEL. Illustrated, Crown 8vo 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANTIC COMPOSERS. 


By DANIEL G. MASON. With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 
Js. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 





Lan | 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. | 





A New Series of Selected Poets, combining 
Scholarship with Elegance of Form. 


The First Numbers now ready. 


SPENSER . ' ‘ ° W. B. YEATs. 
WHITTIER ° ‘ e A C, Bryson. 
SCOTT : ‘ ° » OLIPHANT SMEATON. 
COLERIDGE . ° ° Prof. DowDEN. 
LONGFELLOW . Prof. SAINTSBURY. 


- A distinguishing feature of the volumes is the series of 
original Drawings produced in full Colours—8 in each volume— 
| besides Frontispiece and Vignette Title in pure Photogravure. 
The artists include such names as Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, Edmund 
Sullivan, Gilbert James, Jessie M. King, A. 8. Hartrick, and 
others, Small 8vo, gilt design and top, 2s. 6d, net. 





and E. C, JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.; 


T, 0. 
And EDINBURGH, 
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SKEFFINGTONS’ Christmas List 


One of the most amusing and 
interesting books of the year. 
By Major-General PATRICK MAXWELL, LLD. 


PRIBBLES AND PRABBLES; 


Or, Rambling Reflections on Varied Topics. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTE, REFERENCE, AND QUOTATION. 
* Leave your prabbles, ‘oman—what is the focativé case, William ?” 
—‘' Merry Wives of Windsor,” IV. ii. 


JUST OUT. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. net. 
The Times says:—“The book contains something to interest 


——, 
“There is so much that is fresh and entertaining that it may 
be regarded as one of the very best books of the kind that we have 
had for some time. It should take its place as a regular store- 
house for the seeker after amusing bits at once gossipy and 
informing. We cannot do more than indicate some of the varied 
contents of this very attractive miscellany.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“This is certainly one of the books which may be read without 
flagging of interest from cover to cover. If eminent conversa- 
tionalists ever prepare themselves for an evening in society, 
this is the very volume for them.”—Spectator. 


A Perfect Gift for Old People. 


Dr. A. G. MORTIMER’S most beautiful and helpful gift-book 
for the aged. 


Elegant cloth, price 3s. 6d. SEVENTH THOUSAND: 


IT RINGETH TO EVENSONC: 


THOUGHTS FOR ADVANCING YEARS. It 
deals throughout, in a cheering spirit of consolation and help, 
alike with the difficulties, trials, and blessings of advancing 
years. Most suitable for a Christmas Gift. 

Among the Contents are:—Visions and Dreams—The Years 
that the Locust hath Eaten—The Way to Meet our Trials—The 
Loss of Friends—The Loss of the Power to Work—The Loss of 
Our Independence—The Loss or Impairment of Sight—Deafness. 
Also many chapters on the bright features of old age—e.y., 
Patience ; Cheerfulness; Kindness; The Opportunities and the 
Joys of Old Age; Heavenly Mindedness ; The Realisation of God’s 
Presence, &c., &c. 

SKEFFINGTON and SON, 34 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
And of all Libraries and Booksellers. 


A NEW BOOK BY 


WILLIAM J. LONG. 
Brier-Patch Philosophy 


With Frontispiece in Colour and Full-page and Marginal 
Illustrations by CHARLES COPELAND. 

In these whimsical papers Mr. Long is writing in a vein which 
his previous books only half suggest. The meditations on human 
and animal life are full of amusement and suggest no end of 
speculation. 

Decorative Dark Green and Gold Cloth Cover, designed by the 
illustrator of the book. Uniform in size and appearance with 
the Author’s previous works. 

Price 6s. net. 





By the same Author and Artist. 
NORTHERN TRAILS. _ 6s. net. 
ALITTLE BROTHER To THE BEAR. 6s. net. 
SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. és. net. 
BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 6s. net. 
FOWLS OF THE AIR. 6s. net. 
FOLLOWING THE DEER. 4s. 6d. net. 


MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWERS or AMERICA 


A simple and popular guide to the names and descriptions of 
the mountain flowers of Canada and the United States. The 
exquisite full-page pictures (one hundred and one in number) 
which illustrate the text are magnificent reproductions of the 
original photographs taken by Mrs, Henshaw in the mountain 


ions. 
_ Price 8s. 6d. net. 





Hiustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 


—— 


HAVE YOU READ 
MR. WELLS’S BEST BOOK > 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA. 


A Search After Realities, 
By H. G. WELLS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


“No novice venturing on the labyrinth of American proble ; 
for a more human or elearer-sigh * than this mn ng and no eesan 
explorer can read it without finding his borizons wondrously enlarged. M. 

ells has erected, as it were, a watch-tower from which we may look down - 
the heaving turmoil of the American Commonwealth.”—The Outler, ’ 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA. 


“ This book is the best that Mr. Wells has given us.”’"—Westmi 
“A bpd inhch meri een to be we the i ine Swe 
clear thinking and close observation, dominated 
a coherent, synthetic conception.”—Stendard. ” — oe yy 





“4 NATIONAL POSSESSION.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES of 


The NATIONAL EDITION of The 
Works of CHARLES DICKENS. 


COMPRISING— 


OLIVER TWIST (Volume V.) 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY (Volumes VI. & VII.) 


These volumes tain, dditi to all the steel engravings which 
pees in the original edition, the following extra ones: Vignette title to 
Library Edition, eovers to the Original and People’s Edition, “‘ Bumble and 
Oliver Twist,” and the cancelled “ Fireside” plate in “OLIVER TWIST”; 
Vignette titles to Library Edition, covers to the Original and People’s Edition, 
“ Brimstone and Treacle Day,” by T. Webster, R.A., “Tilda Price,” “ Kate 
Nickleby,” and “* Madeline »” by Frank Stone, B.A., in “NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.” 

The books also contain all the Prefaces and Notices, and the famous Nickleby 
Proclamation. 

The NATIONAL EDITION of Dickens's Works will be 
complete in 40 Volumes, Price 10s. 6d. net each. Sold only in 
complete sets. 

“This is certainly the National Edition of a National 
Possession,” says the Westminster Gazette. 

Write for Spp. Prospectus. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





London : 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S LIST 


AT THE MASTER’S SIDE. Studies in Discipteship 
By the Rev. ANOTHONY C. DEANE, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
iicem. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 








FRIENDS AND FELLOW LABOURERS 
OF ST. PAUL. 


By the Rev. ANTHONY C. DEANE, M.A., Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Mhivem. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. [In a few days, 


“| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST.” 


A Study of the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the Light of Modern 
Thonght. By the Rev. J.H. B. MASTERMAN, Professor of History in 
the University of Birmingham. A New Volume by the Author of “ Was 
Jesus Christ Divine ? ” now in its 3rd Edition. Fceap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE PROBLEM OF BOY-WORK, 

By the Rev. SPENCER J. GIBB, Incumbent of North Reddish, 
Stockport. With Introduction by the Rev. H. SCOTT HOLLAND, 
Canon of St. Paul’s. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


AUTHORITY IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


By GORDON CROSSE, M.A, Barrister-at-Law. 


boards, ts. 
An account of the Constitution of the Church of England and its relation to 
the State. covering the ground from the earliest days to the Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 1906, 


THOUGHTS ON IMPERIAL AND SOCIAL 
SUBJECTS. 


By the Right Hon. the EARL and the COUNTESS OF MEATH. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
** Consistently excellent, evenly interesting, and alive...... the book ought to 
be read by all intelligent citizens.”—Standard, 


A Book to be asked for at all Libraries. 


THE FIDDLE STRING. 
By R. H. BRETHERTON, Author of “The Child Mind.” With Illus- 
trated Title and Frontispiece designed by IVOR SYMES. Crown 8yvo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


HAUNTS AND HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AUTHORS. 


By the following Writers: H. B. BAILDON, W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
Prof. DOWDEN, Prof. PATRICK GEDDES, GEORGE GISSING, 
ANDREW LANG, Canon RAWNSLEY, HELEN ZIMMERN. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, 
gilt top, 3s, net. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Lid, 


Crown 8yvo, cloth 





GINN and CO., 9 St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


8 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS; AND ALL BOOKSELLEBS. 
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Duckworth & Co.'s List 


ae 
«The most important and attractive biography 
of the year,” 


THE LIFE & LETTERS 
OF LESLIE STEPHEN. 


By FREDERIC W. MAITLAND. With 5 Photogravure 


Portraits, royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


And the Kings’ Craftsmen. 


By W. R. LETHABY. Photogravure and 125 Illustrations, 
royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The earlier chapters serve as a guide to the Abbey considered as @ 
work of art, and other chapters are historical and technical. 

The illustrations are numerous, and have been prepared with 
much care. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By EDWARD McCURDY. 13 Illustrations, 8. net. 


LIFE and EVOLUTION. 


By F. W. HEADLEY. 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 8s. net. 
COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN 
NURSERY RHYMES. 


By LINA ECKENSTEIN. 3s. 6d. net. 


WATTEAU. 


By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. 


net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


CORREGGIO. 


By T. STURGE MOORE. 55 Illustrations, 7s, 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION NOW IN DEMAND. 


OLD FIREPROOF. 


By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


7TRUTH.—* AS DASHING A STORY AS EVER YOU ARE 
LIKELY TO READ. I do not know when I read a story 
that goes with such a rhetorical swing from the first 
page to the last......Never flags for a moment.” 


THE HEART THAT KNOWS. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, Author of “The 
Kindred of the Wild,” &c. 6s. 


HIS PEOPLE. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME-GRAHAM. 6s, 


DON-A-DREAMS. 


By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. 6s. 


Standard.—* The study of the growth of a lad of impressionable 
temperament. The style is singularly sympathetic. There are 
some good pictures of university life and of the wild struggle for 
existence.” 


THE PLACID PUG, 


And Other Rhymes. 

By the Belgian Hare (LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS), 
Author of “ Tales with a Twist.” Illustrated by P. P. 
Oblong crown 4to (10 by 8), 3s. 6d, 

SCOTSMAN.—“ At his best as a humourist. Delicate 
irony. Moves the reader to admiration and mirth.” 




















DUCKWORTH & OO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Tibet the Mysterious 


COL. SIR THOS. HOLDICH. 7/6 net. 








Amidst the mass of recent publications it would be 
difficult to select a more attractive present than the six 
volumes of the Story of Exploration. The latest addition 
to this popular and remarkable series, entitled “ Tibet the 
Mysterious,” by Col. Sir Thomas Holdich, is in every 
particular the equal of its predecessors. As Truth says, 
“no more fascinating book on Tibet has appeared.” Please 
ask your bookseller to show you “ Tibet the Mysterious ” 
and other volumes of this series, published at 7/6 net per 
volume, or write for a prospectus of the series. 








Tue Nite Quest Sir Harry Johnston. 
Tue PenerraTion or Arnapia ... D. G. Hogarth. 
Furruse Inpia ia . Hugh Clifford, 
Tue Sr. Lawrence Basin ... Dr. 8. E. Dawson. 
Tue Sizes or tue Sours Porz ... H.R. Mill 


The Faery Year 


G. A. B. DEWAR. 7/6 








Nature studied as Mr. Dewar studies it affords a most 
charming calendar (Scotsman), Books such as this are a 
delight to read (Morning Post). Alive from cover to 
cover with the poetry of association in the quiet country- 
side, the magic of which it reveals (Standard). The beok 
is beautifully produced and illustrated. IT WOULD 
FORM A MOST DESIRABLE PRESENT FOR ANY 
READER who has an affection for the FRESH LIFE OF 
THE COUNTRY (Daily Telegraph). Amidst the mass of 
recent fiction “The Viper of Milan” stands out as the 
most popular novel of the year. The Westminster Gazette 
concludes a long and appreciative review as follows :— 
“This is high praise, but not too high, for Miss Bowen’s 
performance is quite exceptionally goed, and the historical 
novel may once more have a chance of coming to honour 
when approached in the present author’s manner.” 





The Viper of Milan 


MARJORIE BOWEN. 6/- 


The Magic Jujubes 


And other Children’s Gift-books. 








The Speaker says :—“It is worth while wading through 
a multitude of ordinary children’s books to come occa- 
sionally upon A GEM LIKE THIS.” The book in question 
is “The Magic Jujubes” (3/6), by Miss Theodora Wilson 
Wilson, a delightful children’s story, beautifully ilus- 
trated. Another notable gift-book is “The Guide to 
Fairyland,” by Dion Clayton Calthrop (5/- net), which 
the Daily News says “abounds in dainty illustrations, 
sometimes in line, sometimes in colour, and always full 
of feeling.” 

Your bookseller can also show you three amusing picture- 
books, “Little Sammy Sneeze” (3/6 net), by Winsor 
McCay; ** Willie Westinghouse Edison Smith” (3/6 
net), by Frank Crane; and “The Zoo: a Scamper” 
(2/6 net), by Walter Emanuel, illustrated by John Hassall. 


The 


The charming and attractive little volumes of the Pinafore 
Library, published at sixpence net each, are being bought 
for Christmas cards, whilst the five volumes in a case 
provide a present that any child would welcome. 

The Library includes Christina’s Fairy Book, by 
Ford Madox Hueffer; The Travelling Companions, 
by Lady Margaret Sackville; Highways and Byways 
in Fairyland, by Arthur Ransome; The Fairy Doll, 
by Netta Syrett; and Who’s Who in Fairyland, by 
Anne Pyne—a selection upon which it would not be easy 
to improve. 








Pinafore ILnbrary. 











LONDON: 


ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., 13 Arundel St., W.C. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


The Reminiscences of 
Lady Dorothy Neviili. 


Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 
With Portrait, 15s. net. 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND 
ANECDOTES ofan OLD OFFICER 


By Colonel JAMES P. ROBERTSON, C.B. 
With Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As alluring to the reader's fancy as an 
attractive novel. He must be read to be thoroughly enjoyed, this 
man of war and constant adventure, from his youth to the close 
of the Indian Mutiny.” 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR. 
An Account of the Repatriation of the Boers and Natives 
in Orange River Colony, 1902-1904, 

By G. B, BEAK, 


Late Actintant Geoosteny to the Orange River Colony Repatriation Depart- 
ment. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 








DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The book is sure to become a standard work, for it 
throws a flood of light upon and solves many of the knotty questions of that 
period which have agitated people’s minds at home and abroad. Evidently 
great care has been taken to make the book complete.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC,.—“ This is a book which has long been wanted.” 


LETTERS OF GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L., LL.D. Arranged by his Daughter, LUCY CRUMP. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“The story of Hill's 
quivering with human interest and sympathy.” 


PATROLLERS OF PALESTINE. By the 
Rev. HASKETT SMITH, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ Murray's Handbook to Syria 
and Palestine,” 1902. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘ It is sure to prove educative to many people, and 

the graphic delineation of the various excursions round Jerusalem lends a 

charm to these pages which is absent from the ordinary guide-book.”” 


ABYSSINIA OF TO-DAY. An Account of the 
First Mission sent by the American Government to the King of Kings. 
By ROBERT P. SKINNER, American Consul-General ; Commissioner to 
Abyssinia, 1903-1904. With numerous Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. ret. 

TRIBUNE,.—“ Those who wish to get a clear idea of what Abyssinia is like 
to-day under its Shoan Emperor cannot do better than turn to Mr. Skinner's 
book, which is full of interesting and, I should think, thoroughly accurate 
information.” 





life is absolutely 





NEW F. C. G. BOOK. 
POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1906. By Sir 


F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 104 Cartoons from the Westminster Gazette. 
Super-royal 4to, 6s. net. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR 
HEARTLESS HOMES,” 


MISREPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. By Harry 
GRAHAM. LTlustrated by D. S. Groxzspecx. Feap. Syo, 5s. 
DAILY MAIL,.—* This is a delightful volume, and we have punctuated our 
perusal of it with much laughter.” 


THE LAND OF PLAY. By Mrs. Granam 
WALLAS. Illustrated by Gitzert James. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ATHEN ZUM.—“ Full of fascination for little folk, and less explored than 
fairyland.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE LADY ON THE DRAWING-ROOM 
FLOOR. By M. E. COLERIDGE, Author of ‘The King with Two 
Faces,” ‘‘ The Fiery Dawn,” &c. 

TRIBUNE.—*“ The lady on the drawing-room floor is a charming creation.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“ Miss Coleridge has not hitherto written 
avything so purely charming as ‘ The Lady on the Drawing-room Floor.’ ” 


OCCASION’S FORELOCK. By Vioter A. 
SIMPSON, Author of “ The Bonnet Conspirators.” 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ The book's merit lies in the penctrating knowledge of 
character it discloses.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
QUICKSILVER AND FLAME. By Sr. Joun 
LUCAS, Author of “‘ The Absurd Repentance.” 
OUT. OOK.—“ Worthy of an honourable place amongst the good novels of a 
season unusually rich in them.” 
THE MILLMASTER. By C. Houmes Caurtey. 


YORKSHIRE POST.—‘‘ A novel of universal appeal.” 
YORKSHIRE OBSERVER,.—“ A work of many-sided excellence,” 


THE BASKET OF FATE. By Sinner 
PICKERING, Author of “ Verity,” ‘‘ The Key of Paradise,” &c. 
TATLER.—" An engaging story of real English life,” 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0.’S LIST 
A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Professor Downgy 
Illustrations by A. G. Watxer, Sculptor. Large crown 8yvo, 
printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. : 
**Should take a high plaee. In this work the most fa: 
unre cen oe area alae be ai reek hs ea 
ustrated, thatit forms a volu . 
gift book.”—-Standard. eT 
New Edition of Mary Macleods other Popular Works, 
uniform with the above (cloth, gilt, 6s.):— . 


The Shakespeare|Stories from the 
Story Book. Faerie Queene. 
With Introduction by SIDNEY LEE.| With Introduction by JOHN W, 

Illustrated by Gornpow BrowxeE. HALES. 

**Miss Macleod has followed the 
plot more closely than Mary and 
Charles Lamb, and a charming 


book of stories is the result.” 
—Truth. 


“ Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations 
add another charm toa very attractive 
book.”’—Spectator. [4th edition, 


The Book of King 
Arthur and his 
Nobie Knights, 


Stories from “Morte Darthur.” 


Introduction by JOHN W. HALES, 
Illustrated by A. G, Waker. 
** An admirable piece of work.” 
—Athenzum, 


Tllustrated by A. G. Watxar. 
“Miss Mary Macleod has perf 
a dangerous and difficult Seager 
taste and tion.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** Without exception the most ad. 
mirable book of the kind which we 
have seen,” —Leeds Mercury. 
[8rd edition, 





“The Arthurian legends have never 
been told in simpler fashion than in 
this altogether charming volume.” 


[ard edition. 
By ‘‘BROWN LINNET.” 


AND With numerous Illustrations by 
Gorpon Browns, R.I. 
TOM CAT. Demy §8vo, cloth, 38s. 6d. 
**A real ehildren’s book of the best kind, appealing irresistibly 
to a child’s love of animals, The illustrations are simply charming." 
—Morning Leader, 
“These journeyings are described with an originality and imagination 
which makes the book charming—even to grown-up readers,.””— World. 


WHY WHY 


ers,”"— 
[Already a Second Edition is in the press, 


THE 


A New Volume RAILWAY CHILDREN. 


by By Mrs. E. NESBIT. [Illustrated by 
Cuas. E. Brock. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 
E. NESBIT. 6s. Uniform with “Oswald Bastable, 


and others.” 


“A fragrant and sweet story. It would be indeed difficult to find one better 
suited for reading round the nursery fire or one which boys or gir!s alike 
would mose enjoy.”—-Athenzum, 


‘*Mrs. Nesbit has never written a better story than ‘The Railway 
Children.’ ”’—Punch, 
“*Quite worthy of the late Mrs. Ewing’s best.”—Church Times, 


MR. E. V. LUCAS'S NEW VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 


—— TALES OF LONG 


s 
Selected and Edited with Introduction by E. V. LUCAS. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page, besides numerous 
Black-and-White Illustrations by F. D. Bepyorp. Large cr. 
8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, gilt top, 6s. ; calf, 10s. 6d. 


LEGENDS AND FAIRY TALES 
OF NORTH CORNWALL. 


By ENYS TREGARTHEN, Author of “The Piskey Purse,” &e, 
With numerous Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. net. 


Mr. Howard Fox, an authority on Cornish folk-lore, has contributed an 
Introduction, The tales are very quaint, and are specially interesting as 
representing a phase of life that is rapidly passing away, and of which no 
trace will soon be left, 


THE 


W. = faves GOLDEN ASTROLABE 


and Illustrated by A. 8. Boyp. 
H. DE VERE Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
moos... 


* Rousing and breezily written.””—@utlook. 
“Episedes in it are numerous and fascinating, and the style distinctly 
graphic.”"—Standard, 
THE 
HAPPY- 
GO- 


LUCKIES. 


By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH. 
Illustrated by Eva Roos. 
Large crown §8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Every character lives...... A fresh humour takes 
the place of the usual sentimentality, much to the 
delight of the reader.” —Truth. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd, London, 
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THE RELIGIOUS 


TRACT SOCIETY. 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSESCOOSOOSe 


JUST READY.—BEZA’S ‘‘ICONES.” 


ortraits printed on Japanese paper, large fcap 4to, 265 pp.; vellum gilt, 
ar gilt top, deckled edges, 108. 6d. ; 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS OF 
REFORMERS or revicion & LETTERS. 


Being Facsimile Reproductions of the Portraits in Beza’s “‘ Icones” (1530) 
and in Goulard’s Edition (1581). With Introduction and Biographies by 
Cc. G. McCRIE, D.D. ; 

Probably but few of those who are familiar with portraits of the great 
Reformers are aware that the authority for the likeness is. in a large number 
of cases, that of a work produced by the great Reformer, Theodore Beza, viz., 
his Icones. These portraits were, when issued by him, accompanied by short 
biographies; and the list of those who were Reformers of religion was added 
to by the inclusion of certain men of rank or distinction who were Reformers 
rather of letters than of religion. The Religious Tract Society is now pro- 
ducing the portraits contained in Bera's edition, of the Icones, together with 
eleven which were added in a translation subsequently published by Goulard. 
In the place, however, of the original biographical notices —which, from the 
circumstances and date of their composition, were more or less inadequate— 
the volume includes careful biographies prepared for the purpose by the 
Rev. Dr. C. G. MeOrie. The entire work not only offers the reader trustworthy 
accounts of some oftstanding figures in the religious history of Europe, but 
also presents their portraits just as they were produced in Beza’s and Goulard's 
original works. In typographica! detail the book bas m prepared to corre- 
spend with the character of its contents, and the volume should appeal to all 
readers of taste, as well as those especially interested in the Reformation 
movement. 


“A Fascinating and Inspiring Volume.”—British Weekly. 
Demy Svo, 560 pages, cloth, 76. Gd. net. 
THIRD IMPRESGION NOW READY. 


GRIFFITH JOHN: 


The Story of Fifty Years in China. By the Rev. R. WARDLAW 
THOMPSON. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and other [lustrations. 
The Manchester Guar ian says :—“ Readers will find in this book the portrait 
of a strong, lovable man, of great tenacity of purpose, and wonderful industry. 
He has in him the stuff of which great soldiers and explorers are made.” 
The Daily News says:—‘‘It makes a thrilling chapter in the history of 
missions.” 
The Christian World says :—‘‘ No one can read this story without being in- 
wardly refreshed. The mere adventure side of it is stirring to a degree.” 


“A Most Delightful Treasury.”—7Zhe Dean of Durham, 
TWO PRETTY LITTLE VOLUMES IN A BOX. 


THE TEMPLE TREASURY. 


A Biblical Diary. In 2 vols., January to June, and July to December. 
Demy 16mo, paste grain, gilt top, 46. net the set of 2 vols. in a box. 
A carefully arranged selection of Scripture passages for every day of the 
ear, giving an Old Testament portion and a corresponding passage from the 
ew Testament. 


BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
rown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. Also bound in padded paste grain, 6s. net. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
OF THE YEAR. 


By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, Bishop of Durham. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 
The Record says :—*‘ There is not a chapter in the book which does not yield 
some wise direction, some searching or some bracing thought. We have 
rarely met a devotional volume of more solid value.” 


BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


WITH HEART AND MIND. 


A Book of Daily Thoughts. Being Selections from the Works of 
HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, Lord Bishop of Durham, Author of 
‘Thoughts for the Sundays of the Year.” With a Sketch of Bishop 
Moule's Life by A. R. Bucxktanp, M.A. Imp. 16mo, Presentation Edition 
in limp lambskin, round corners, full gilt side and back, and gilt edges, 
4s, Gd. net; or in cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
on Guardian says:—‘‘The extracts have been made with care and good 
ste.” 
The Spectator says :—‘‘It is a book of devotion and instruction which may 
be unreservedly commended.” 


A BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYERS. 


THY HEART'S DESIRE. 


A Book of Family Prayers and Scripture Readings for the Mornings and 
Evenings of Three Months. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, burnished edges, 


3s. 6d. 
The Daily News says :—‘‘ They are beautifully worde petitions.” 
The Methodist Times says :—‘‘ As a manual of morning and evening prayers 


for family use it is almost all that such a book should be—simple, homely, 
tender, unhackneyed.” 

The Life of Faith says :—‘‘ It is simple, spiritual, helpful.” 

The Churchman says :—‘* There are many households in which such a volumes 
will be welcomed.” 


1,000 PAGES OF READING AND PICTURES. 


“ This volume is even unusually full of good things.’’"—The Spectator. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


Imperial 8vo, in handsome cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. 

The ANNUAL contains S, R. Crockett's Story, ‘The White Plures”; Amy 
Le Feuvre's Story, *‘ The Mender”; Leslie Keith's Story, “The Silk Gown" ; 
“Sunday Morning Readings,” by the Revs. T. A. Guaruey, M.A., and J, D. 
Jones, M.A. ; and a host of other Popular Items for Sunday Reading by the 
Rev. A. KR, Buckland, M.A., the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe, the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy, M.A., Buth Lamb, Canon Frederick Langbridge, M. Cordelia Leigh, 
lady McDougall, Ian Maclaren, Isabella Fyvio Mayo, Douglas Sladen, the 
Archdeacon of London. the Right Rev. Bishop Welidon, D.D., the Rev. R. E. 
Welsh, M.A., David Williamson, and many others, 








S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW STORY. 


THE WHITE PLUMES OF NAVARRE 


Third Impression. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. Iustrated. 


The Scotsman says :—“ One of the most powerful and engrossing stories that 
have come from Mr. Crockett’s prolific pen.” 
The Guardian says :—‘‘ It is a story full of adventure and sentiment.” 


The Athenzum says :—“ The characterisation is in Mr. Crockett's best form.” 


BY AMY LE FEUVRE. 


THE MENDER. 


A New Story by AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “Probable Sons,” 
‘Heather's Mistress,” &. With 11 Illustrations by W. RAINEY, B.T. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. 
The Glasgow Merald says :—‘‘In *The Mender’' Miss Amy Le Feuvre is as 
good as ever.” 
The Scottish Review says :—“ It is a wholesome tale, brightly told." 
The Churchman says :—“ It is a most readable story.” 
The Christian says:—‘*The story is a good one, bright and interesting 
throughout.” 
The Western Press says :—“ Readers will find in it the dramatic and pathetic 
in skilful combination.” 


BY AMY LE FEUVRE. 


d 
MISS LAVENDER’S BOY, *°* 32'%..s 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, Author of “ Probable Sons,” &c, With a Froutis- 
piece, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 26. 
The British Weekly says :—‘“ It cannot be too highly praised. It is a book 
that will charm both schoolgirls and grown-ups.” 
The Athenzum says :— They are stories of Kemely folk, with a leaven of 
humour,” 
The Christian World says :—“ It is a delightful collection of stories,” 


MRS. 0. F. WALTON. 


DOCTOR FORESTER. 


A Romance of Everyday Life. By Mre. O. F. WALTON, Author of 
**A Peep Behind the Scenes,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
Madame says :—* ‘ Dr. Forester’ contains a good deal of mystery which piques 
the curiosity of the reader. There is a pretty love story running through the 
pages.” 
The Record says:—“ The story is well told, and proves that the author of 
*Curistie’s Old Organ’ has not lost her skill.” 


UNBEATEN PATHS IN SACRED 
STORY. 


Mrs. O. F. WALTON, Author of “A Pee; Behind the Svenes,” 
“Christie's Old Organ,” &. With 8 Illustrations by A. GUY SMITH. 
Large crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 3e. 6d. 

The Spectator says:—‘Mrs. Walton's stories are interesting and pic- 
turesque.” 

The Church Times says :—“‘ Mrs. Walton tells the stories reverently, and so 
simply, that the little ones cannot fail to love them.” 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages of Reading and Pictures. With 12 Coloured or Tinted Platea 
and upwards of 500 other P.ctures. Large demy 4to, in handsome cloth 


gilt, 8s. 

The ANNUAL contains Long Stories by Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N., Louis 
Becke, Frank Curzon Britten, M.A., George Ethelbert Walsh, John Lea, 
Owen Asche. F. Barford, Adrian Leigh, William James Marx, and others ; 
50 Shorter Stories, 34 Adventures, 30 Football and Cricket Papers, 12 Doings 
for the Month, 19 Indoor and Outdoor Amusements. 

The Annual also contains scores of eye-opening, mind-forming, idle-hand 
employing, helpful papers, such as will attract and elevate the readers, 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR A GIRL. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pages of interesting and useful Reading, profusely Illustrated with 
Tinted and other Pictures. Demy 4to, in handsome cloth gilt, 8e. 

The ANNUAL contains Mrs. G. De Horne Vaizey's Story, “‘ Betty Trevor” ; 
“Odotte, Soprano: a Tale from Life,” by a new writer; “For the Faith!” 
by the Lady Margaret Majendie; ‘‘ Barty’s Marriage,” by Norman Gale ; 
“Ruth Thornton's Wanderjatr,” by Jeau A. Owen ; 24 Shorter Tales by well- 
known writers; and some scores of Papers on Masic, Paintiug, Dress, House- 
hold Economy, Needlework, and other Indoor and Outdoor Employments ; the 
Girl's Own Guild of Sympathy, and a great variety of other helpful Papers 
for sensible girls. 


BY-PATHS IN NATURE. 


By FRANK STEVENS, Author of “ Adventures in Pondland,” &c. 
With 72 Illustrations by FRANK PERCY SMITH, Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2e. Gd. 

The Standard says :—“ It deals with life in a small garden observed by ‘ one 
who saw the little tragedies and comedies of Nature played again and in." 
It is a pleasant and profitable signpost for the young naturalist, profusely 
illustrated, and showing the saving grace of humour.” 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘ We have read it with absorbed and delighted 
interest.” 


EVERY BOY’S BOOK OF BRITISH 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Reliable Guide to British Wild Life and Nature-Photography. By W. 
PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.R.H.S. With an Introduction by the Right 
Hon. LORD AVEBURY. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3e. 6d. 
The Athenzum says:—‘It should certainly prove sufficient to arouse 
enthusiasm for a delightful study.” 
The Daily Express says : —‘*‘ It is an admirable Elementary Natural History.” 
The Standard says :—‘' It isa most excellently writ$n and brightly illustrated 
volume,” 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, London: 4 Bouverie St., & the ST. PAUL’S BOOK SALOON, 65 St. Paul’s, E.C. 
*,° Please send Postcard asking for the R.T.S, new 36-page liustrated List of Gift-Books. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


COMPLETION OF MR. J. G. MILLAIS’ GREAT WORK. 
THE THIRD VOLUME IS NOW READY. 


“ Nothing equal to it has ever been produced about our native 
mammalia,”— Daily Telegraph. 


THE MAMMALS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


By J. G MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


Three Volumes. 


With 66 Coloured Plates, 62 Photogravures, and 140 Illustrations 
in Black and White. 


Price EIGHTEEN GUINEAS net (sold in Sets only). 


“ Mr. J. G. Millais’ beautifully illustrated work.”—Spectator. 
“For many years this splendid work will probably remain one of 
the standard authorities on British mammals, and in the matter of 
illustration it will most likely be always without a rival.”—Nature. 
** Will undoubtedly take rank henceforth as the standard 
authority on British mammals...... We congratulate author, 
artists, and publisher on a work of the first importance, and the 
quality of that work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Publishers will be pleased to torward a Full Pro. 
spectus, with a Specimen Plate; or, wherever possible, they 
will send a Speci Vol for i tion by intending 
Purchasers. 








THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


GEORCE DUKE OF CAMBRIDCE. 


A Memoir of his Private Life based on the Journals 
and Correspondence of His Royal Highness. 
Edited by EDGAR SHEPPARD, C.V.O., D.D., 
ub-Dean of His Majesty's Chapels Royal. 

With 6 Photogravure Portraits and 21 H:«!*-Tone Illustra- 

tions (including 15 Portraits), 2 vols, Svo, 24s, net. 

“These volumes are a high testimony to the sterling moral 
character and great earnestness of the Duke of Cambridge, whose 
memory can only gain by increased knowledge.”— World. 

“Tt is needless to say that its interest is not confined to the 
Duke’s own affairs. It is,in a way,a sort of inside view of 
Victorian Court life, and many intimate letters from the late 
Queen are now published for the first time.”—Scotsman. 





THE SECOND IMPRESSION IS NOW READY. 


PERSONAL AND LITERARY 
LETTERS OF ROBERT FIRST 
EARL OF LYTTON. 


Edited by LADY BETTY BALFOUR. With 8 Portraits, 
&c., 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


“The life of her father, edited by Lady Betty Balfour, must be 
pronounced at once, by critics who prize true biography, to be 
not only a rare example of its best form, but a collection of 
belles-lettres rich in personal charm and of permanent importance. 
Not once in a generation is English literature augmented by a 
book like it.”"—-Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt.. and R. LANE 
POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


In 12 vols. 8vo, each volume having its own Index and 2 or 
more Maps. 


Prospectus, with full List of Volumes and Special Terms for 
Subscription, sent on application. 


NEW VOLUME BY PROFESSOR OMAN 
NOW READY. 


Vol. IV. FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. TO 
THE DEATH OF RICHARD III. (1377-1485). By 
C, OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford, Fellow of the British 
Academy. With 3 Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘Many reasons account for the fact that it is likely to prove the most 
popular of the series, so far as that has yet been conducted. During the entire 
action we are on the track of Shakespeare, whose historical plays, from ‘ King 
Richard II.’ to ‘ King Richard III,,’ accompany us over the period covered,” 

—Notes and Queries, 
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THE 
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THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


THE 


THE 
THE 


THE 





LONGMANS, GREEN & ©0., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E,0. 


SEELEY'S CHRISTMAS LIsT 


A Dainty WMiustrated Catalogue post-free on 


THE SACRED SEASONS. 


Christian Year. By the Right Rev. H. C. G. 
Bishop of Durham. With Initials and Borders in red, and 
12 Illuminated Pages after Old MSS., extra crown 8yo, 6s. net. 
“This beautiful vol pt : 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


BENHAM, Author of “ Medieval London.” 

Colour and other Ilustrations, super-royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. net: 

cloth, 7s. net. ‘ 
“A superbly illustrated volume.” —OUTLOOK. 


Second Edition of “Q’s”’ New Anthology. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. 


Counsel for Travellers. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; thin paper, leather, 5s. net. 
“The very flower of a cultivated man’s reading.” 


THINGS SEEN 
HOLLAND. With 50 Illustrations, 32mo, 2s, and leather, 
3s. net. 

“A really admirable ittie volume.”—DAILY MAIL. 


THE CHILDREN’S ODYSSEY. 
A. J. CHURCH. With 12 Coloured Illustrations, extra crown 
8vo, 5s. 

“A charming book.’’—SPECTATOR. 


THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE.—NVEW VOLUMES. 
With many Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, each 5s, 

“This series has now won a considerable and well- 

deserved reputation.’’—GUARDIAN. 


THE ROMANCE OF PLANT LIFE. 
Prof. G. F. SCOTT ELLIOTT, M.A., B Se. 
ROMANCE OF EARLY EXPLORATION. 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, B.A., F.R.G.S. 
ROMANCE OF ANIMAL ARTS & CRAFTS 
By H. COUPIN, D.Se., and JOHN LEA, B.A. 
ROMANCE OF MISSIONARY HEROISM. 
By the Rev. J. C. LAMBERT, MA., D.D. 
ROMANCE OF POLAR EXPLORATION. 
By G. FIRTH SCOTT. 
RECENTLY ISSUED IN THE ROMANCE LIBRARY, 
By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, B.A., F.R.G.S. 


London : 





application. 
BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Readings for the 
MOULE, DD, 














ly got up.”—LAYMAN, 


By Canon 
With 4 Plates in 
















A Little Scrip of Good 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


<= 
—COUNTRY LIFE, 


“A little book of grave and beautiful thoughts.” 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
New and Revised Edition. 
extra crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Everything that a place book ought to be.’—GLOBE. 


ELECTRICITY OF TO-DAY. 
Mysteries Explained in Non-Technical Language. 
GIBSON. 39 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Written in a masterly fashion; no one, although pre- 


ignorant 
explanations.” —ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 


—GUARDIAN., 


By SIDNEY LEE, 


With over 50 other Illustrations, 


Its Work and 
By C. R. 


of the subject, will fail to grasp the 


Second Edition. 


IN JAPAN. by CLIVE 


By Prof. 


By 


OF MODERN EXPLORATION. 

OF MODERN INVENTION. 

OF MODERN ENGINEERING. 

OF MODERN LOCOMOTION. 

OF MODERN MINING. 

OF MODERN MECHANISM. 
By C. R. GIBSON, A.1.E.E. 

ROMANCE OF MODERN ELECTRICITY. 
By EDMUND SELOUS. 

ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 

ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. 

ROMANCE OF THE MIGHTY DEEP. 


ROMANCE 
ROMANCE 
ROMANCE 
ROMANCE 
RO-IANCE 
ROMANCE 


THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. 
With 16 Illustrations, extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 


“Among the more interesting of gift-books—the kind of 
material that suits the manly boy.’—ATHENAUM. 


ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT DESERTS 
By H. G. W. HYRST. 

ADVENTURES ON THE GREAT RIVERS. 
By R. STEAD, B.A., F.RHS. 


SEELEY & CO., Litd., 38 Great Russell Street. 
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FREDERICK WARNE 


and CO.’S 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 





NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Large erown 8vo, cloth gilt. 


6/- 


GERALD THE SHERIFF. 


6/- 


By CHAS. W. WHISTLER. 
Illustrated by LANCELOT SPEED. 
Close upon his successful Novel, “A Prince of Cornwall,” Mr. Whistler weaves from the days of Rufus a 


Bayeux Tapestry in prose, 


Those stirring days of oppression and covert rebellion afford a wealth of material 


for the historical novel, and Mr. Whistler has made the most of his opportunities. 





—_—_ 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Large crown $yo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


LOYAL AND TRUE. 
By H. ESCOTT-INMAN. 
With 16 Original Illustrations. 


A most exciting Story, each chapter providing fresh 
entertainment. These will be read with breathiess 


interest by beys and giris. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


KIDNAPPED BY PIRATES. 
By S. WALKEY. 
With numerous Illustrations by Paun Harpy. 





A stirring Story for Boys of pirates and hidd tr c 
of the Spanish Main. 





Large crown $yo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 


THE SECOND FORM MASTER 
OF ST. CYRIL’S. 
By H. ESCOTT-INMAN. 
With 16 Original Illustrations by RAYMOND POTTER. 


“ A capital story of school life, which in its bright and attractive 
binding, and by reason also of its unusually good quality, is well 
calculated to gain for itself a fresh term of popularity.” 

—School Guardian. 





Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CLIVE OF CLAIR COLLEGE. 
By J. HARWOOD PANTING. 
With 16 Original Illustrations by Raymonp Porrer, 


“Mr. J. Harwood Panting is never guilty of being dull or un- 
convincing, and his new story is extremely bright and fascinating. 
His boys are sturdy, healthy British boys of the right sort, and 
they bear themselves with excellent spirit and effect." 

— Standard. 





DAINTY CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


is. NET. POSTAGE 1d. 


14. THE STORY OF 
A FIERCE BAD RABBIT. 


By BEATRIX 


FOR CHILDREN. 

is. NET. POSTAGE 1d. 

2. THE STORY OF 

MISS MOPPET. 


POTTER. 


These new little books from the brush and pen of Miss Potter should prove even more successful than those of ‘‘ Peter Rabbit ” fame 


for a novelty is always welcome, and what child would not like to explore the mysteries of the unfoldin 
either turn the sections over one by one, or open out in full panoramic form to 
how he lost his tall, or the troubles of Miss Moppet and her failure to capture 


are as fascinating as ever. 


flap, and when unfolded 
ze at the adventures of the “* flerce bad rabbit” and 
r. Mouse? It is needless to add Miss Potter's pictures 





Cloth gilt, inlaid dainty design, gilt edges, is. 6d. net; art paper 
boards, flat back, 1s, net ; postage, 2d. 


THE TALE OF 
JEREMY FISHER. 


By BEATRIX POTTER. 


**There would be a blank in the Xmas book season if Beatrix 
Potter failed to give us some of her dainty brush work so well 
known through ‘ Peter Rabbit.’ Every picture is a gem of feeling 
and humour.”—Daily News. 


MR. 





IN CHARMING MINIATURE FORM. 
Size 5} in. by 44 in., in art paper boards, flat back, is. net each ; 
post-free, 2d. 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S 
PICTURE BOOKS. 


No. I, containing his well-known volumes, “John Gilpin,’ 
“ Three Jovial Huntsmen,” and “ Mad Dog.” 

No. 2, containing his well-known volumes, “The House that 
Jack Built,” “Sing a Song of Sixpence,” and “The 
Queen of Hearts.” 





The Most Tempting Fairy Tales of the Season. 


Price is. 6d. net. 


14,.QUEEN SILVERBELL. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Post-free, is. 9d. 


| 2. RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSE. 


Illustrated by HARRISON CADY. 


The charm of Mrs. Burnett’s stories have appealed to every young heart, whether seven or seventy; and it is certain that her new 


series of fairy tales will be read by old and young. 
colour. 


The very titles are delightful, and the volumes contain many dainty pictures in 





Art paper boards, flat back, size 6 in. by 


Art paper boards, size 5 in. by 3} in., gilt, 
price is. net; postage, 2d. 


THE RHYME BOOK. 
Written and Pictured by 
LENA and NORMAN AULT. 
With 24 Coloured Ilustrations. 


A charming little pocket volume for wee 
folk, containing New and Original Nursery 
Rhymes, which are quaintly illustrated by 
the clever brush of Mr. Ault. 





JOHNNY CROW’S 
GARDEN. 


With numerous Coloured and Pen-and-Ink 

Drawings by L. Lestm Brooxs. Size 

8} in. by 64 in., art boards, white cloth 

back, with inlet Coloured Design, 2s. 6d. 
net; post-free, 2s. 10d. 


“A delightful picture-book for children. 
Mr. Leslie Brooke’s drawings of animals 
are exceedingly clever and richly humor- 
ous. A prettier or more amusing picture- 
book could not be wished for for very 
young folks.”—Scotsman. 





33 in., 1s. net.; postage, 2d. 
The STORY of FOUR 
LITTLE SABOTS. 


By DORA PEARSALL. 
With Dlustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White by the Author. 

Miss Pearsall tells in simple verse the 
doings of a little Dutch maiden and her 
wee Cavalier as they range the sands and 
gather the Yellow Poppy. A series of 
charming drawings in colour shows this 
engaging sabot-shod couple at successive 
stages of their ramble. 





London: FREDERICK 


WARNE & CO,, Chandos House, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


CHEAP EDITION Now Ready. In square crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 
2s. 6d. net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, and 


other Essa, By the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, heneonsy 
Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

“These delightful essays ss all the characteristics which have given 
their author a ial place in modern literary criticism.”"—Daily News. 

‘* Mr, Birrell lights us on — page when he comes before us as essayist. 
‘In the Name of the Bodleian’ is a worthy companion to ‘ Obiter Dicta.’” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
In crown 4to, tastefully printed ry * 2 ~ ed bound, and fully Illustrated, 

Os. net. 


The Fifth Volume o - The History of Wexford.” 


HISTORY OF THE TOWN AND COUNTY 


OF WEXFORD. From the Earliest Times to the Rebellion of 1798. 
With a Chapter on the Village of Taghmon. Being the = instalment of 
the History of County Wexford, now in progress. mpiled from 
Ancient Records, the State Papers, and many nitherto ‘Unpublished 
Documents, Edited by PHILIP MERBERT HORE, late of Pole Hore 
County Wexford; Member of the Royal Irish Academy, Member of the 
Royal Society of “Antiquaries of Ireland, &. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth 


THE LAW CONCERNING “NAMES AND 


CHANGES OF NAME. By A. C. Fox-Davies, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, and P. W. P. Cartron-Brirren, F.S A. 

**A subject full of interest from historical and legal aspects...... brings into 
compendious form a large amount of curious information upon the growth of 
wg oar Mai. 

feap. 8vo, appropriately bound in cloth, with special design, 3s. 6d. 


L’ENTENTE CORDIALE AUTOGRAPH 


ALBUM. Compelled by E1xta Oswaxp. In these days, when a spirit of 
friendliness prevails between the two nations whose shores are divided 
but by a narrow strip of sea, the compiler of this little book has thought 
it a fitting opportunity to bring together, side by side, a number of brief 

es, from the leading authors of both nations, that shall be descriptive 
of human life and character, 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CHARLES S. ISAACSON, ™.A., 
Author of “Roads from Rome,” “Rome in Many Lands,” “Stories of 
Grace,” &c, 

In large crown 8vo, 328 pages, aay pound and beautifully Illustrated, 

ne 


THE STORY OF THE POPES. From the 


Great Schism (A.D. 1414) to the Present Day. With Forty Reproductions 
of Papal Medals and a Contemporary Portrait of Pope Innocent Il. By 
Rev. Cuarues S. Isaacson, M.A. 

‘“* The book sketches in pleasantly written chapters the various personalities 
of the pontiffs who have sat in the chair of St. Peter from the time of the 
Renaissance down to the — day.”’—Scotsman, 

“ A short and readable history of the Papacy from the Great Schism down 
to the present time.”—Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY nee, WILBERFORCE. 
wn 8yvo, clot 


SANCTIFICATION. BY. THE TRUTH. 


Sermons Preached for the Most Part in Westminster Abbey. 
By Archdeacon WILBERFORCE, D.D., 


Chaplain to the House of Consens, ay Preacher before the University 
or 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE REVISED VERSION 


OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Rev. Samvuet Hemruitt, D.D., 
Litt.D., formerly Professor of Biblical Greek in the University of Dublin, 
oe Though written in a light and interesting fashion it is a most careful 
piece of historieal work.”—Scotsman. 
“ Very elegantly written......a work of considerable | histori ical value,’ 
stern Morning hie, 





NEW NOVELS. 


rown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


HOLMWOOD PRIDE. Who Had the Best 
of It ? By Apa Huarn. 
In crown 8yvo, bound in cloth, 6s, 


MY NEIGHBOUR. A Tale “of Our Own 


Times. By E. G. Strvenson. 
“ The story is pleasantly and sympathetically written, and should appeal to 
the many readers who like a quiet style of fiction of ‘domestic interest and 
gentle religious tendency.”—From Mrs. Campents PRAED. 


saw VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 3s, 6d, 


THE TRIUMPH OF MAN. By 


ScHOFIELD. 

“The Triumph of Man” is a Dramatic Poem, and consists of blank verse 
and rhymed and unrhymed lyrics. It is moulded throughout in the manner 
of a dream. Its dominant purpose is to shadow forth an ideal scheme for 
the Redemption, through love, of the human race, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE SILENT LAND, and other Poems. By 


WILtiam BLANE (Jobannesburg, ‘south Africa), Author of ‘‘ Lays of Life 
and Hope.” 
“Mr. Blane is imbued with the true poetic instinct, and his verses are at 
once spontaneous and expressed in graceful easy- -flowing language, which gives 
them a unique charm.”— British South African Export Gazette. 


Percy 





n crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND THE OLD “TESTAMENT, 


opular Introduction by the Rev. H. Taropore Kyicutr, M.A., Author 
a ry tional Religion.” 

Proresson Driver writes:—‘' Excellently written, and in an admirable 
tone. Mr. Knight saye much that is suggestive with regard to the Old 
Testament, and shows both the need and the value of a critical treatment of 
it, His book ought to remove many misapprehensions,” 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 





Messrs. Bell’s Books, 


Messrs. Bell's Now Miniature Catalogue 
will be sent post-free on application. 


Trollope’s Barsetshire Novels. 


New and Complete Edition, with an Introduction 
by FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Now Ready, in 8 vols. small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net each, 


THE WARCEN. With Intro- | FRAMLEY PARSONAGE 
duction by Parprric Harrison. | ppge SMALL HOUSE AT 


BARCHESTER TOWERS vue LAST OMnG 
R 
DR. THORNE OF BARSET. + poe he 


SEE ALSO THE YORK LIBRARY. 


NAPOLEONIC STUDIES. 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D., Author of “The Life of Napoleon L” 
New and Revised Edition, crown Svo, 5s. net. 


NYASALAND UNDER THE 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 


By H. L. DUFF, of the British Central Africa Administration. With 
Illustrations from Photographs and Sketehes by the Autmor, anda Map 
of ba y ee Second Edition (with a New Introduction), crown Bro, 
73. ne 




















OF INTEREST TO ALI LOVERS OF PRECIOUS STONES, 


THE GEM-CUTTER’S CRAFT. 


By LEOPOLD CLAREMONT, Author of ‘A Tabular Arrange ment of 
the Distinguishing Characteristics and Localities of Precious Stones” ign 
the Mining Journal. Small 4to, with over 100 Iifustrations, 15s, net. 


*,* Although there are many books on the subject of precious stones, this 
is the first to be written by a practical gem-cutter. In it every kind of gem is 
described, and the difficulties of discriminating between precious stone; are 
discussed. and removed. ‘Phe work deals with the practical, scieutific, 
romantic, artistic, and commercial aspects of the subject, and the illustrations 
are numerous and interesting. 





NEW EDITION OF LANE’S “ARABIAN NIGHTS,” 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Translated by E. W. LANE. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendices, by STANLEY LANE-POOLB, M.A., Litt.D. In 4 vole, 
3s. 6d, each. [Bohn’ 3 Standard Library 


THE COLLECTED POEMS 
OF COVENTRY PATMORE. 


With an Introduction by BASIL CHAMPNEYS, and Portraits, 6s. net. 
‘In recent reprints we know of nothing more acceptable than Messrs, 
Bell’s new edition of Coventry Patmore...... which no one can fail to welcome 
who cares for this gentle amorist.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
UNIFORM WITH THIS VOLUME. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ADELAIDE ANN PROCTER. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF CHARLES STUART 
CALVERLEY. 6s. net. 


INTERLUDES IN VERSE AND PROSE. By Sir G. 0. 
TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE POCKET HORACE. 


The Latin Text, with CONINGTON’S Translation on opposite pages. 
Limp cloth, 4s. net ; stamped sheepskin, 5s. net. 
*.* Also in 2 Parts, limp cloth—viz., ‘Odes and Carmen Saeculare,” 
2s. 6a. net; “‘ Satires, Epistles and Art of Poetry. ” 2s. net. 
“A delightful pocket companion for those who do net disdain good English 
verse alongside the immortal Latin.”—Evening Standard. 











THE YORK LIBRARY. 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 


BURTON’S PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. 


Edited by Lady BURTON, With an Introduction by STANLEY LANE- 
POOLE. 2 vols, 


CLASSIC TALES: 
Johnson's “ Rasselas,” Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of Wakefield,” Sterne’s 
* Sentimental Journey,” Walpole’s “‘ Castle of Otranto.” With an Intro- 
duction by C. 8. FEARENSIDE, M.A, 


TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS. 
The Warden, with Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON, 1 vol. 
Barchester Towers, lvol. Dr. Thorne,1lvol. Framley Parsonage 
part ‘The Smail House at Allington, 2 vols.” The Last Chronicle of 
Barset, 2 vols. 





New Volumes, 


Full Prospectus on Application, 





London : 


GEORGE BELL and SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W:0. 
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- BLACKWOODs’ 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘SCOTIA.’ 


An account’ of ‘the work of the Scottish National Antarctic 
Expedition. A book of the greatest interest, of which the “ P.M.G-. 
says: “A model to all explorers who desire to write the story of their 
adventures.” It has 105 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 21s. net. 


A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 











Just published. This important book, in which politics and the 
future of England are brilliantly discussed—a work original in 
conception and handling, which must be read by all who profess an 
interest in public affairs. 6s. 


A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 


Astudy of South Africa. Though just published, this book has 
already directed attention to its highly important subject. The 
“ British Weekly” says: *‘ We should like to put this strikiny work 
in the hands of every member of Parliament, every social reformer, 
every member of a Christian congregation.” 6s. net. 


MAIDS OF HONOUR. 


By A. J. Green-Armytage. A collection of short lives of those 
maiden ladies who have attained to fame,—such as Hannah More, 
Mary Kingsley, Sister Dora, Jean Ingelow, Louisa Alcott, Christina 
Rossetti, Mary Lamb, Sc., Se. A charming gift-book to a girl, but 
at the same time a work of great interest and value to “ grown-ups. 
With Portraits. 10s. 6d. net. 


ACENTURY’S PROGRESS in ASTRONOMY 


By H. Macpherson, jun. An extremely interesting, clear, and 
accurate record, presented in a small compass, of the marvellous 
progress in astronomy during the past 100 years. A handy book of 
reference to the astronomical student as well as a guide to the general 


reader. 65, net. 


TRUE ROMANCES OF SCOTLAND. 


Buy EB. Maxtone Grahame and E, S. Paterson. With an Intro- 
ductiua by Professor P, Hume Brown, With Illustrations. 5s. net. 





























We would ask you to read what the critics have 
to say about Messrs. Blackwoods’ New Books. 





Spectator.—* We recommend this eminently readable book.” 
Daily Telegraph.—* Will be read with the greatest interest.” 
Yorkshire Herald.—“ A charming narrative.” 

Scotsman.—* Full of solid and accurate information.” 


2. A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Times.—* Those who think seriously about the problems of 
Empire will certainly read it with interest.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ This anonymous work by one who under- 
stands the great things of life.” 


3. A QUESTION OF COLOUR. 


Scotsman.—* The writer of this book displays a masterly 
knowledge of South Africa based upon personal experience.” 

Church Times.—“ Every Englishman ought to read this book.” 

Lwerpool Post.—“ A valuable contribution towards the solution 
of one of the most difficult of our Imperial problems.” 


4. MAIDS OF HONOUR. 


Bristol Times.—“ On all grounds the author is to be con- 
gratulated on her book. We wish more who quarry and compile 
could do their work as well.” 

Standard.—“ A good book, a sound book, a book with real 
thought in it, a book to read and to keep.” 

Women and Progress.—“Should certainly be read with deep 
and affectionate interest by the women of to-day.” 

Scotsman.—* A book which it is a pleasure to read.” 


5. A CENTURY’S PROGRESS 
IN ASTRONOMY. 


Spectator.—* Excellent and interesting.” 

Tribune.—* A scholarly and accurate piece of work.” 

Aberdeen Free Press.—“ Extremely valuable to all earnest 
students of astronomy.” 


6. TRUE ROMANCES OF SCOTLAND. 
(Just published.) 


Scotsman.—* The work has been admirably done.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


SKIPPER - - 
HONOUR’S CLASSY BUBBLE 
THE HEIR - - = By Sydney C. Grier 
FISHERMAN’S GAT - 2y 2Ziward Nobdie 
ADMIRAL QUILLIAM - 2y Norreys Conneit 
RICHARD HAWKWOOD - 
A SERVANT OF THE KING 
THE HEARTH OF HUTTON 
The SAFETY of the HONOURS 2 Avan WeAulay 
THE MARRIACE OF AMINTA 2y £. Parry Druscort 
SCOUNDREL MARK~ - 


By Gilbert Watson 


By £. Gerard. 


= By Neville Maugham 
= By E. A. Griffin 


=- By W. J. Eccott 


= By Frank Dilnot 


Ask your Bookseller for Prospectus of the New PopuLaR 
Epition of GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS, now being 
issued in Special Handsome Bindings and Frontispieces, 


&c., at 3s. 6d. net a vol. 10 vols., 35s. net the set. 





As for the novels, where all have been so heartily commended 
it is not easy te select. Sydney C. Grier’s works are well known 
to all, and “The Heir” fully maintains the author’s high 
reputation. “A story of exceptional attractiveness,” says the 
Daily Telegraph. 

Gilbert Watson’s new novel, “Skipper,” should certainly be 
read by every golfer and every lover of good humour. The 
Scotsman finds “ wit and humour in profusion,” and the Sports- 
man calls it “a very notable book.” Mr. Watson’s book of travel 
entitled “Three Rolling Stones in Japan” was one of the most 
successful of modern travel books. 

As a writer of historical romances Mr. Eccott has been com- 
pared to Dumas at his best. In **The Hearth of Hutton” 
you will find “a book of fine quality,” says the Times. 

Mr. Noble made a considerable reputation with his “Edge of 
Circumstance.” In his new novel, “ Fisherman’s Gat,” that 
reputation is fully maintained, and all the critics are loud in 
praise of a really powerful piece of work. 

“A positive joy to read.” So says the Daily Chronicle of Mr 
Norreys Connell’s ** Admiral Quilliam.” “A rightly-minded 
uncle should read and laugh over Quilliam’s doings before 
inscribing Quilliam’s book with the name of his pet nephew.”— 
Academy. 

From a chorus of praise of Mr. Dilnot’s ** Scoundrel Mark” 
we select the following. “A book that you must finish when 
you have once begun.”—Morning Post. “ A creation of uncommon 
originality and force.”—Standard. 

**Richard Hawkwood,” by Mr. Neville Maugham, though 
only just published, has met with immediate popularity. In a 
long review the Daily Telegraph writes:—“‘ A vigorous and 
attractive historical romance, one that is as pleasing by its 
literary form as it is absorbing by its succession of adventurous 
doings.” 


Of the other novels mentioned in this list, for want of space it 
must suffice to add that Messrs. Blackwood have a reputation for 
discovering new and gifted writers, and they venture to believe 
that their readers will not be disappointed. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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NOTIGE.—wr, 4. NOEL WILLIAMS’ Iong- 
delayed volume, QUEEN 


MARGOT, wiFE OF 


HENRI OF NAVARRE, is 
now ready. 


Jt ts uniform with the author’s “ Madame de 
Pompadour,” &c., with 16 fine Photogra- 
vures, demy 4to, 25s. net (post-free, 25s. 6d.) 
lt deals with a stirring period of French 
Listory—the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
—the Civil Wars—the Court intrigues— 
the adventurous career of the Queen and 
her divorce from HenrilV. A most 
sumptuous gtft-book. 

MADAME RECAMIER AND HER FRIENDS 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. H. Nort WiL.iams 


“ He has done justice to a subject of unrivalled charm.” 
—Atheneum. 


LEW. WALLACE: an Autobiography of the Author 


of “ Ben Hur.” 21s. net (post-free, 21s. 6d.) 2 vols. 
Illustrated. 
GRAY MIST. [Iillustrated. 7s. 6d. 


By the Author of “ The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


A romance based on the author’s remarkable career. 


THE $30,000 BEQUEST, &c. 525 pp. Iilus- 
trated. 6s. Mark TWAIN 
A handsome volume containing Mark Twain’s funniest work. 


DISSERTATIONS BY MR. DOOLEY. «zs. 
F. P. Dunne (“ Mr. Dooley ’’) 


Shrewdly humorous discussions on current topics : “The Simple 
Life,” “ Short Marriage Contracts,” “Oats as Food,” &c. 


SIDELIGHTS ON ASTRONOMY. 


7s. 6d. net (post-free, 7s. 11d.) 
Prof. Smion NEwcomB 


Discusses: How large is the Universe? Has it definite bounds ? 
Are the planets inhabited? How long will the world endure? &c. 


THE VERY SMALL PERSON. _ Iilustrated by 
E. Shippen Green. 5s. A. H. DoNNELL 


Sympathetic studies of child life for adult readers as well as 
their smaller friends. 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF HEALTH. 
A Handbook of Hygiene. 6s. M. F. HENDERSON 


Teaches how to be strong, happy, and successful (without 
“ developers ” or “systems ”). 


THE JOYOUS MIRACLE. A Tale of Our Lord. 


Illustrated. 2s. A charming little gift-book. 
Frank Norris 


Illustrated 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
3s. 6d. net (post-free, 3s. 10d.) 
Rey. Henry WarD BEECHER 
Issued in attractive gift-book form. 


Please write for a choice little 
MMustrated List of Christmas Books. 


oe 


Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 


THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—IX. Luck of the 


Woods. By Rorneran Hurst. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING AT ITS BEST. By F. yw, 


MILLARD. 


TREE BOUGHS IN WINTER. 
AFRICAN BIG GAME. 
BIG-GAME RIFLES. 

THE N.R.A. BISLEY. 
SPANIELS ON TRIAL. 


A RURAL MAGNUM OPUS: Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
Land Reform. By “Home Countigs.” 


FAMILIAR FACES AT THE ZOO. Illustrated. 
THE MIDLAND GOLF ASSOCIATION. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC GREYS AND BLACKS. 
WITH HORSE AND HOUND IN IRELAND. 


“ MAINTOP,” 


By 
Portrait of the Week: Admiral Sir H. F. STEPHENSON, 
Letters on Country Subjects. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. 


invites corre- 
For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 


Letters mau be accompanied by photographs, which, y 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 
remuneration is not expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly; or it may be 
obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





Albemarle Street, W. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 





Holborn, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTS 


Sa ee aa 


THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. In 12 
vols. Demy 16mo, cloth, 1s. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. 
net. In 23 vols., cloth, ls. net each; leather, 1s. 6d. net; or 
in handsome case, cloth, 25s. net ; leather, 36s. net —Pocket 
Edition. Pott 8vo, bound in leather, 7s. 6d. net.—Globe 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt back, gilt edges, 
4s. 6d.; limp leather, gilt edges, 5s. net. 


THE POETICAL & DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Complete in 1 vol. India Paper Edition, Crown 8vo, limp 
leather binding, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. Ordinary Edition, 
Crown 8vo, green cloth, 7s. 6d.—Poeket Edition. Printed 
on India Paper. 5 vols. I. Juvenilia and English Idyls. 
II. In Memoriam, Maud, and other Poems. III. Ballads, 
and other Poems. IV. Idylls of the King. V. Dramas. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; limp leather, 3s. net each. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Edition, 5 vols. in box, 12s. 6d 


* Miniature ” 


POEMS: In Memoriam, Maud, Princess, 
Enoch Arden, &c, With Portrait and 16 Illustrations, 
8vo, gilt edges, 2s. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
net; limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


IN MEMORIAM. THE PRINCESS. LYRICAL POEMS. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING (cloth only). 


IN MEMORIAM. 


With Notes by the Author. 
TENNYSON. 5s. net. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


A Memoir. By HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
Portrait and Facsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD 


With 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A LADY OF ROME. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


ANDREW GOODFELLOW. 
A Tale of 1805, By HELEN H. WATSON. 


WHEN LOVE SPEAKS. 
By WILL PAYNE. 





Maemillan’s Pocket Editions of the Novels of 


SCOTT, DICKENS, 
AND THACKERAY. 
Foolscap 8vo. India Paper. Limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. net each ; 


or in limp leather, gilt tops, 3s. net each. 





THE POCKET “HARDY.” 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each; or limp leather, 3s. 6d. net each. 


TESS or. THE aoe rae. THE OBSCURE. 
VILL 


HE BEXURS OF THE 
FAR FROM THE MADDING NATIVE 
CROWD. 


THE MAYOR OF casTER-|4 PAIR OF BLUE EYES. 
BRIDGE. TWO ON A TOWER. 





Books for the Young. 
JASPER. A Story for Children. 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by GeRTRUDE 
D. Hammonv. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


EIGHT SECRETS. A Book for Boys. 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Illustrated, 6s. 





LIFE OF GLADSTONE 


By JOHN MORLEY. 


In 2 vols., 10s. net. 








A Complete Guide to Fancy Dress Balls. 


COSTUME: 


Fanciful, Historical, and Theatrical. 


Compiled by Mrs. ARIA. With 16 Coloured Plates, and 
many other Illustrations in the Text, by Percy ANDERSON 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Datty TeLeGcraru.— A book from her pen dealing with the 
history of costume is an assured success at the outset...... 

Mrs. Aria’s delightful volume.” 





CRANFORD SERIES.—New Vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations by Huex Tuomson, 
16 of which are reproduced in Colour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS 
IN BERKSHIRE. 


By JAMES E. VINCENT. With Illustrations by F. L. 
Griees. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FAIR HILLS OF IRELAND. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN, M.P. With about 40 Illustrations 
by Hueu Txomson, 4 of which are Reproduced in Colour. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 











FREDERIC HARRISON. 


MEMORIES AND THOUGHTS. 
Men—Books—Cities—Art. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


EVERSLEY SERIES—New Vol. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, 
and other Historical Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Cheaper Re-issue. Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 





BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS. 


THE GLOBE LIBRARY. 


Green leather limp, full gilt back and gilt edges, crown 8vo, 
5s, net each. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF MILTON’S POETICAL 
WORKS 


JOHNSON. 
BURNS’S COMPLETE WORKS 


THE WORKS OF 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


COWPER’S POETICAL 
WORK 


PEPYS’ DIARY. 
POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
POETICAL WORKS. 
s, | SHAKESPEARE’S 
‘ COMPLETE WORKS. 


DRYDEN’S POETICAL ’ 
WORKS. SPENSER’S war 


RKS. 
GOLDSMITH’S MIS- TENNYSON’S POETICAL 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. WORKS 








MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POS%-FREE, 





MACMILLAN and CO,, 


Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. MACLEHOSE and SONS. 


DLP DPD OOwmrwmrnmnwmrnwnnmr—’ 


THIS DAY.—1 vol.. demy 4to, with 45 Photogravure Plates. Edition 
limited to 220 copies for sale, price 2 Guineas net; of the 
Edition de Luxe: only six copies remain for sale, price 
4 Guineas net. 


THE FINE ART COLLECTION 
OF GLASGOW. 


Web an Suteedasteny Essay by JAMES PATON, F.L.S., Curator of the 
ry. 

“Glasgow Corporation Fine Art 
Collection has long waited for a 
memorial volume which should corre- 
spond to its importance in the world 
of art, and it has at length found it in 
a handsome book published this week 
by Messrs, MacLehose,”— Scotsman, 


“The book should not only be a 
delightful souvenir volume for the 
Glasgow art lover, but a useful guide 
for the connoisseur of other countries, 
giving him egos J at a glance a 
revelation of the nature of Glasgow's 
collection.”—Glasgow Evening News, 








THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, 4s. net, 


THE DEATH OF ICARUS, and other Poems. 
By A. K. SABIN, Author of “ Typhon,” and other Poems. 
“* The Death of Icarus’ is a scholarly poem of much merit in blank baal 


—iUMes, 


NEW EDITION.—Extra crown 8vo, 460 pp., 2s. 6d. net, 


SCOTTISH REMINISCENCES. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
“ The reader who opens this book...... will never want to close it again.” 
—Daily Mail. 

“Whosoever is suffering from a fit of the blue devils, or has been dis- 
appointed in the City, like Mr. Bob Sawyer, or has been crossed in love, or 
has seen a ghost, or is suffering from any of the other causes of melancholy 
enumerated by Democritus Junior, let him forthwith procure a copy of Sir 
Archibald Geikie’s ‘Scottish Reminiscences,’ and if that does not speedily 
banish his complaint it can only be because Nature has denied him any sense 
of humour.”—Standard, 


1 vol. demy 8vo, with over 170 Illustrations, 10s. net. 


COIN TYPES: their Origin & Development 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. Being the Rhind Lectures for 1904 


“Its scholarly character makes ita; ‘So written as to be intelligible and 

safe book to put in the hands of a} interesting to anyone having a slight 

‘ }acquaintance with the classics...... 

student. It is full of common eense| There is not a little in the book which 

and useful facts, and is not at allover-|tie most experienced and learned 

laden with views. The writer uses his| numismatist will find useful and en- 

theories to colligate the facts, not to/ lightening ; — as for the beginner 

; » | in classical archrwology—not merely in 

drag them out of recognisable shape. numismatics—we can conceive of no 

—Prof. Percy Garver, in the Classical | better book to put into his hands.” 

Review. —Journal of Hellenic Studies. 


l vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


SCOTLAND AND THE UNION. 


A History of Scotland from 1695 to 1747. By W. LAW MATHIESON, 


“Mr. Mathieson has in his present work displayed the same qualities which 
won from his critics a universal chorus of approval in his previous book. He 
is at once the erudite scholar, the patient surveyor of facts, the master of 
detail, and the historian with true historic insight, breadth of view, and 
critical impartiality. In a word, he possesses those qualities which aro so 
rarely found in combination.” — Westminster Review, 


1 vol. royal 8vo, with 17 Full-page Engravings, 8s, 6d. not, 


PORTRAITS AND JEWELS OF 
MARY STUART. By A. LANG. 


“Mr. Lang contributes to a much discussed subject a volume that is 
oomely to regard and attractive in theme.”--Westminster Gazette, 

“Mr, Lang's gossiping comments on the portraits and jewels, on which he 
has spent much research, are in his Lest vein.’’—Outlook, 


Royal 8vo, with 471 Illustrations, 42s. net, 


WILLIAM STRANG: 
Catalogue of his Etched Work. 


“With Introductory Essay by LAURENCE BINYON. 
“The book is a remarkable monument of his achievement as an etcher.” 
—Scotsman. 

“ As the pages are turned over, the memory first of one and then of another 
great artist is involuntarily evoked, yet everything bears the unmistakable 
impress of individuality.’’—Studio. 

“‘Mr. Strang’s catalogue may best be discribed as a pictorial autobiography. 
Open the book where you like, and you will find the veritable Strang before 
you.”—Athenaum. 


1 vol, demy 8vo, 546 pp., 10s. net. 


EARLY SCOTTISH CHARTERS. 


Prior to A.D. 1153. A Series of 270 Charters, Collected, with Notes and 
Index, by Sir ARCHIBALD C, LAWRIE. 


“ Sir Archibald Lawrie has rendered a valuable service to historical inquiries 
by bringing together in one volume a large collection of Ancient Charters. 


| ELIZABETHAN TRAVELS SERIES 


“WE DOUBT WHETHER A STATE vEPARTMENT, EVEN 
WITH EXPENSE AND AUTHORITY AND FACILITIES un. 
LIMITED, COULD HAVE TURNED OUT A SERIES BETTER 
EQUIPPED IN MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, AND 
PAPER AND TEXT THAN Messrs. MACLEHOSE Have 
MADE OF THOSE RARE OLD SEA YARNS. THEY ARE 
MAGNIFICENT.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A fully Illustrated Prospectus of this very important 
Series will be sent post-free on application. 


NEW VOLUME. 


LITHGOW’S TRAVELS. 


THE TOTALL DISCOURSE of the Rare Adventures, and 
painefull Peregrinations of long nineteene Yeares Travayles, 
from Scotland, to the most famous Kingdomes in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, Perfited by three deare bought Voyages, in 
Surveighing of Forty eight kingdomes ancient and moderne. 
By WILLIAM LITHGOW. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. Special Edition, on hand-made paper, bound in 
vellum, 25s. net. 


“The book has something of the charm of ‘ Eothen’ and some- 
thing of the fidelity of ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ In interest it is 
inferior to neither of these immortal works...... The record of his 
| exploits is enchanting.”—Notes and Queries. 


PURCHAS’S COLLECTION OF VOYAGES. 


Intitled Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes. 
By SAMUEL PURCHAS, B.D. 20 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
net per vol. Vols. I.-XIX. issued. Special Edition, 25s. net 
per vol. 

This is the first reprint since the original edition of 1625. 


“They are the records of the foundation of the modern world, 
The republication of ‘ Purchas’s Pilgrims’ is a service of the first 
order to students, and no library of any importance can afford to 
miss his volumes from its shelves....... A compendium of the 
geography of the world as it was known to our ancestors up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, when another era of discovery 
opened. Messrs. MacLehose are indeed to be congratulated on 
the successful issue of this noble addition to the history of the 
conquest of the earth by modern commerce. We say addition, 
for Purchas is so rare a volume that the work comes to most of 
us as new.”—Athenzum, 


HISTORY OF JAPAN, 1693. 


Translated in 1727 by J. G. SCHEUCHZER, F.R.S., London. 
From the High Dutch of ENGELBERT KAEMPFER, M.D., 
Physician to the Dutch Embassy to the Emperor’s Court. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 162 Illustrations, 
37s. 6d. net. Special Edition, 75s. net. 


“ The most important and authoritative early work upon Japan.” 

—Notes and Queries. 
“He is a classic, both in a special and ina general sense...... 
He presents the most veracious and complete picture of old Japan 
in existence—the only one, it is not too much to say, now worth 
regarding. The ‘History’ cannot die, for it has no rival, while 
its style is as lively as its matter is interesting.”—Athengum. 


CORYAT’S CRUDITIES. 


Hastily gobbled up in five moneths travells in France, Savoy, 
Italy, Rhetia, com’only called the Grisons country, Helvetia 
alias Switzerland, some parts of High Germany and the 
Netherlands; Newly digested in the hungry aire of Odcombe 
in the County of Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourish- 
ment of the travelling members of this Kingdome. By 
THOMAS CORYAT. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. Special 
Edition, 50s. net. 

“There are few more delightful books of old time travel, and 

none which more thoroughly justify republication than ‘ Coryat’s 

Crudities.’”— Westminster Gazette. 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH’S TRAVELS. 
The Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, and the 
Summer Isles. By Captain JOHN SMITH. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net per vol. Special Edition, 25s. net per vol. 

[In the press. 


FYNES MORYSON’S ITINERARY. 


In 4 vols., with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net per vol. 
[In the press, 





A copy of this important work ought to be in every public library, and in 
Scotland no library, either public or private, should be considered complete 
without it.” — Westminster Review. 


FURTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ANNOUNCED. 








Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & 


SONS, Publishers to the University. 


London and New York: MACMILLAN & CO., Limrep. 
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LORD DURHAM'’S 


(1792-1840) 


LIFE AND LETTERS. 


By STUART J. REID, 


Author of “ The Life of Sydney Smith,” “ Lord John Russell,” &e. 


With 17 Photogravure Plates, 2 vols. Svo, 36s. net. 


“Durham had that first quality of a great Proconsul, he 
passionately identified himself with the land he governed. Mr. 
Reid’s book is a full justification of his Mission, and a condemna- 
tion of his enemies in England.” —SPECTATOR. 


“Mr. Stuart Reid has acquitted himself with credit as the 
recorder of a brief and brilliant career. He has studied his 
authorities carefully, and though a good deal of an enthusiast, is 
fairly alive to his hero’s shortcomings. Mr. Reid’s account of the 
Mission is essentially fair.” —ATHENZUM. 


“Of the misrepresentations to which Durham was exposed, and 
all else pertaining to this interesting chapter of his life, Mr. 
Reid writes fully and well.” —ACADEMY. 


«“«Le jour viendra’ is the significant motto of his house. It is 
now his best epitaph and his lasting title to fame. Mr. Reid 
substantially disposes of the malicious, but very persistent 
legend first initiated by Brougham that the famous Report on 
Canada was really written by Charles Buller, Durham's brilliant 
secretary.” —TIMES. 


“Mr. Reid has the true biographical instinct—a talent as 
distinctive in its way as the talent of the poet and the painter. 
He writes with fluency and ease, and occasionally with eloquence. 
The book gives a striking and vivid portrait of a very remarkable 
man, and must have permanent value as one of the authoritative 
political memoirs of the period.” —STANDARD. 


“Now that Mr. Reid has unveiled this statue—a trifle idealised 
it may be—we are at last convinced that Durham was one of the 
three or four greatest Englishmen of his time. Lord Durham 
has found a biographer in sympathy with all his views.” 

—MORNING POST. 

“Mr. Reid has made a welcome contribution to political 
biography in this very able and sympathetic memorial of a 
hitherto strangely neglected statesman.” —WORLD. 


“Ably, convincingly, if indignantly handled—not too indig- 
nantly will be the verdict of all who dread and detest tho 
spectacle of true statesmanship, betrayed and baffled by forensic 
quibbles and unscrupulous intrigues.” —GRAPHIC. 


“A full and glowing portrait of a real great Liberal,” 
—MORNING LEADER. 


“Mr. Reid’s fascinating volumes fill an important gap in 
political biographies of modern times.” 
—DAILY EXPRESS. 


“A true political and personal portrait of a statesman whose 

work for his country has gone too long without due recognition.” 
—GLOBE. 

“No student of Imperial ideals to-day can possibly afford to 

neglect reading this tribute to the memory of one of the greatest 
of constructive British staicsmen.” —BOOKMAN. 

“ Few men in our day could have better handled a book of this 

kind, full of the pich of Victorian politics, than Mr. Reid.” 

—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“Mr. Stuart Reid does justice to the memory of one who played 
a great part i: English public life during the reign of William IV. 
and the first years of Queen Victoria.” 
—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 





“If Lord Durham has waited long for a biographer, he has lost 
nothing by the waiting.” —WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


“The value and interest of Mr. Stuart Reid’s biography induce 
wonder that the story in its fulness was not told long ago. Mr. 
Reid is not a Froude or Morley, but he manages to turn out 
most readable books.” —THE CROWN. 


“A most important addition to our knowledge of the history 
of Great Britain, Canada, and the Empire during the first half 
of last century.” —CANADA. 


“ Mr. Reid has produced what must impress all readers as a 
most authoritative biography.” —TORONTO MAIL. 


“There are several new and interesting features which will 
place the work among the necessary sources of information for 
that period of Canadian history.” —TORONTO GLOBE. 


“ Mr. Stuart Reid has done this work conscientiously, and justice 
is done to the memory of the man who gave the Empire its 
Magna Charta of Colonial liberty.” 

—CANADIAN GAZETTE. 


“Lord Durham’s brief but great career has at last been 
worthily told. Mr. Reid has given us a really excellent bio- 
graphy, conscientiously accurate in its detail, carefully propor- 
tioned and distinguished by its easy and graceful narrative.” 

—NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 


“ Nobody can read it without being impressed by the sincerity 
of Durham’s character, the honesty and consistency of his career, 
his unselfish devotion to what he believed to be the true interests 
of his country and his commanding ability as a leader of men.” 

—YORKSHIRE POST. 

“ Always lively, with touches of personal interest that illustrate 
the characters of men like Brougham, Grey, Wellington, Canning, 
and other notabilities of the period.” —SCOTSMAN. 


“To the political student it will be an essential possession, 
partly because of its fidelity as a portraiture of a great states- 
man, and chiefly for the view it presents of the Canadian 
conditions out of which Lord Durham evolved the constitutional 
doctrines upon which our system of colonial self-government has 
been created and perfected.” —BIRMINGHAM POST. 


* Worthy to rank as one of the best pieces of political biography 
in English literature.” —ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 


“Lord Durham is here shown to have been a brilliant and 
interesting figure in English politics. Mr. Reid deserves all 
praise for his work, which is worthy of his subject. He had 
written with great sympathy and skill, an interesting book.” 

—GLASGOW HERALD. 


“One of the most attractive biographies of recent years, and 
at the same time a worthy literary monument of the distin- 
guished Radical peer. Mr. Reid has accomplished a difficult 
task in an exceedingly able manner.” 

—NEWCASTLE JOURNAL. 

“Durham has been fortunate in his biographer. This work 
will take its place amongst important biographies of statesmen 
of the nineteenth century.” 

—LIVERPOOL MERCURY AND POST. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 


89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NEW YORK, BOMBAY, anp CALCUTTA. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and C0.’S 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE 


AUTUMN SEASON, 
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GOLDEN DAYS OF THE 
RENAISSANCE IN ROME. By 
Ropotro Lancian1, Author of “ New 
Tales of Old Rome, &c. Royal 8vo, 
fully illustrated, 21s. net. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION: 
1857-1870. By Guxsson Waite. With 
6 Photogravures and over 100 other 
Illustrations, New Edition, 12s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES IN SEVEN ARTS. 
By Arrnor Symons. Demy 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Selected and 
Arranged by Kate M. Warren, 
Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature at Westfield College 
(University of London). With an 
Introduction by Stoprorp Brooke, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, about 1,000 pages, 
7s. 6d. net. 


MY PILGRIMAGE TO THE 
WISE MEN OF THE EAST. By 
Moncure Conway. 8vo, illustrated, 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE NATIVE RACES OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
ASeries of Illustrated Ethnographical 

Handbooks intended to convey 
accurate information in a popu- 
lar and readable form. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 6s. net each. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 
NATIVES OF AUSTRALIA. 


By Norracorr W. Tuomas. With 32 
Full-page Illustrations. 


RACE PREJUDICE. 


By JEAN 

Finor. Translated by F. Wangs 
Evans. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

INDIAN TREES. An Account 


of Trees, Shrubs, Woody Climbers, 
Bamboos, and Palms, indigenous or 
commonly cultivated in the British 
Indian Empire. By Drerricu Branpis, 
K.C.1.E., assisted by Indian Foresters. 
Illustrated, royal 8vo, 16s. net. 


THE CRACKLING OF 
THORNS. A Volume of Parodies and 
Humorous Verse. By Capt. Kenpauu 
(Dum Dum of Punch). 3s. 6d. net. 


THE POETRY AND PHILO- 
SOPHY OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 
By G. M. Trevetyan. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE MEREDITH POCKET 
BOOK. Selections from the Prose 
Writings by G. M. T. Limp leather, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE FLOCK. An Idyl of 
Shepherds’ Life and Work. By Mary 
Austin, Author of “Isidro.” TIllus- 
trated by E. Boyp Smiru. 6s. net. 


BIRD AND BOUGH. By 


COMEDY QUEENS OF 
THE GEORGIAN ERA. 


By JOHN FYVIE, Author of “Some 
Famous Women of Wit and Beauty.” 


Illustrations in Photogravure. 12s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 


EDINBURGH UNDER 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By W. T. FYFE. 
Introduction by R. 8. RAIT. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A GERMAN POMPADOUR. 
Being the Extraordinary History of 





Wilhelmina von Gravenitz, 
Landhofmeister of Wurtemberg. 


By MARIE HAY. 
Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. net. 


[Second Impression. 


VICTORIAN NOVELISTS. 
By LEWIS MELVILLE. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE KING OF COURT 


POETS. 
A Study of the Life, Work, and Times of 
Lodovico Ariosto. 


By EDMUND GARDNER, 
Author of “ Dukes and Poets in Ferrara,” &c. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


LETTERS AND RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF GEORGE 
WASHINGTON. 


Being his Correspondence with Tobias Lear 
and the latter’s Diary. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
GODFREY LELAND 


(“Hans Breitmann”’). 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, 
2 vols., Illustrated, demy S8vo, 21s. net. 


WALT WHITMAN: 
A Study of his Life and Work. 
By BLISS PERRY. 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


WILLIAM STUBBS, 
Bishop of Oxford, 1825-1901. 
(From the Letters of William Stubbs.) 
By WILLIAM HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


QUINTIN HOGG. 
By ETHEL HOGG. 
Preface by the DUKE of ARGYLL. 
Frontispiece Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 
[Cheaper Edition. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. 
By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. 
With Frontispiece Portrait, 7s. 6d. net. 





JoHN Burrovaesus, 
net. 


Cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


[Cheaper Edition. 











1906. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


MARIE CORELLI. 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN, 
With Frontispiece Portrait, 
[Third Edition. 


GRAHAM TRAVERS. 


PERCY WHITE. 
THE EIGHT GUESTS. 


CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
THE OPENED SHUTTERS. 


With Frontispiece in Colours. 


ALICE PRESCOTT SMITH. 


MONTLIVET. 
E. NESBIT. 
THE INCOMPLETE AMORIST. 


FRENSSEN. 
HOLYLAND. 


ELIZABETH STUART 


PHELPS. 


THE MAN IN THE CASE. 
Illustrated. 


A KNIGHT OF THE 
CUMBERLAND. 


By JOHN FOX, 


Author of “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.” 


Illustrations in Colour by F. C. YOHN. 
2s. 6d. net. 


IOLE. 
By R. W. CHAMBERS. 
Illustrated. 5s. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF 


MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S 
NOVELS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Frontispiece to each volume. 
Audrey. 
Sir Mortimer. 
Cid Dominion. 
By Order of the Company. 


PETER. A Christmas Story. 


By Mrs. EDWIN HOHLER, 
Author of “ The Bravest of Them All,” &c. 
Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON. 
3s. 6d. 


ANIMAL HEROES. 


Being the Histories of a Cat, a Dog, a 
Pigeon, a Lynx, two Wolves, and 
a Reindeer. 
By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. 


With 200 Illustrations by the 
Author, 6s. net. 


Write for Monthly List and Complete Catalogue to 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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HUMPHREYS’ NEW BOOKS. 


PESOS SS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOSSSESOOOOOSE 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


A Reminiscence and a Study. By LORD ROSEBERY. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 


The TRIBUNE says:—“ This remarkable book finishes as it begins, on a note of unforced pathos and regret. As a man’s 
portrait, painted by a friend, it is full of beautiful colouring. It is a sad memory book, but in some places touched with humour, 
and in others sharp and incisive with pregnant phrasing. Yet so easily do its sentences flow, that to those familiar with Lord 
Rosebery as an orator, the words may almost be heard to fall from his lips with personal inflection, passion, and tone. It may safely 
be said that the book as it stands could have been written by no other man in England. As an historical document it is important, 
and as a literary achievement 4 tridimph worthy to rank with its author’s ‘ Napoleon’ and ‘ Pitt.’ ” 

The WEST'MINSTER GAZETTE says :—* A most interesting and vivid sketch. In the region of biography Lord Rosebery’s is, 
of course, a master-hand; and this little book will rank among the most fascinating products of his pen. It is throughout 
exceedingly generous and sympathetic in tone, and as a literary achievement is of the highest order.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Like all Lord Rosebery’s literary work, it is polished ad unguem, and is as bright, crisp, 
and epigrammatic as it is full of real, intimate and first-hand knowledge.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ A volume that will give delight not only to politicians of all sides, but to the general public, 
whose interest lies in the more human aspect of a great career.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—“ The reminiscential chapters read like private letters accidentally opened. We notice 
nothing in the book that should not have been there, and yet it has an engaging tone of intimacy; it is almost as good as if it 
were an indiscretion.” 

The SHEFFIELD DAILY INDEPENDENT says :—“ It is all fascinatingly written with a keen critical instinct, a fine fairness 
of mind, and a delightful freshness of diction. It is not often one can thus read eminent statesmen’s deliberate summings-up of 
their eminent contemporaries.” 

The BELFAST NEWS-LETTER says :—“Tho work is one of great political and personal interest, and it will be eagerly 
welcomed by both parties, and all who give attention to political affairs.” 

The EASTERN MORNING NEWS says:—“ Lord Rosebery seldom touches any subject, either in his speeches or writings, 
without investing it with particular interest, and this remark applies especially to what he has to say about one of the most striking 
personalities in the political world of the latter half of the Nineteenth Century.” 

The LIVERPOOL COURIER says :—“ It is indeed as a study of Lord Randolph, a study informed by personal knowledge and 
influenced by friendship, that this monograph must be considered, and as such it is valuable and interesting. It is written with 

at charm. Lord Rosebery’s literary skill has seldom been shown to such advantage. The phrasing is consistently distinguished 
and delightful.” 

The WESTERN DAILY FRESS says:—“ Lord Rosebery’s brilliant little study is a book that throws further light upon the 
most remarkable figure in politics which our generation has seen.” 


A Catalogue containing particulars of other works by Lord Rosebery sent on application, 


THE HOUSE, THE GARDEN, AND THE STEEPLE. 


A Book of Mottoes taken from Old Houses, Sundials, and Bells. Daintily bound in linen covers, 3s. 6d. net; or in limp leather, 5s. net. 
THRO’ - THIS - WIDE - OPENING - GATE 
NONE - COME - TOO - EARLY + NONE - RETURN + TOO - LATE. 











ALSO UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE GARLAND OF LOVE. 


A Collection of Posy-Ring Mottoes. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; limp leather, 5s. net. 


LITTLE LIVES OF THE GREAT. 


A New Series of Biographies. The first four Volumes are Napoleon, Louis XV., Dante, Michael Angelo. 
“Little Lives” give you the salient and essential points in the life of each character dealt with. 
Daintily bound in linen covers. Each Volume 2s, net; or in limp leather, 5s. net. 








THE POINTER AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


By WILLIAM ARKWRIGHT. 


An Illustrated History of the Pointing Dog from the Earliest Times. 
Popular Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


With 21 Half-Tone Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 


LYRA VENATICA. 


Compiled by JOHN SHERARD REEVE. 5s. net. 





A Collection of Hunting Songs. 


BROWNSEA ISLAND. By Charles van Raalte. 


With 19 Coloured Illustrations from Water-Colour Drawings by FLORENCE VAN RAALTE. 12s. net. 


THE ROYAL LIBRARY. 


The Royal Library conforms, more than any other existing series of books, to Ruskin's ideal of a national 
series of chosen books—their text printed all on leaves of equal size, broad of margin, and divided into pleasant 
volumes; light in the hand, beautiful, and strong. Every one should secure one or more volumes of the Royal 


Library, if for no other reason than as models of Twentieth Century Book Production. 
THE NEW VOLUMES JUST ISSUED IN THE ROYAL LIBRARY ARE— 


GRAMMONT MEMOIRS. (Historical Series.) Paper covers, 12s. net; paper boards, 12s. 6d. net, 

MATTHEW ARNOLD’S ESSAYS. (Belles Lettres Series.) Paper covers, 6s. net. 

MAXIMS OF LOVE FROM STENDHAL. (Belles Lettres Series.) Paper covers, 6s. net. 

SONNETS AND SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE. (Belles Lettres Series.) Paper covers, 6s. net. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. (Chef d’uvre Series.) Paper covers, 12s, net; paper boards, 12s. 6d. net. 


CALL AND SEE THESE BOOKS, OR SEND FOR A COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 











A. L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, London; and all Booksellers. 
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GAY AND BIRD’S GIFT BOOKS, 











THE Book for Daughter or Mother. THE Book for Son or Father. Inculcates Kindness to Animals, 
200,00 COPIES SOLD. CURLY: A Tale: of the Arizona | YOPPY: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
F Desert. By Roger Pocock. With 10 Full-page OF A MONKEY. By Mollie Lee Cliford. wi; 
REBECCA. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Illustrations by Staniey L. Wood. Crown 8vo, Frontispiece in Colout and five Page Tie” 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, és. y+ gilt, 6s. —— F ; = gem. n— 8vo, ah om, 6s. 
. “ Javly Mirror: “Thrilling from the first page to s is a humorous volume for old 
Daily Telegraph: *‘ Bubbles over with delidate | the last.” a id Westminster Gazette: ** Simply aad boon y 
humour and tender pathos.” x Hf: “Fell of life and action, without told.” sleidc (deals 
7“ ; ” t in the interest from the beginning to the end, reweastle Chronicle: “There seemed t 
one eeneneay vetething ond delightful. and thoroughly wholesome.” moments of his existence in which he = pa 
Spectator: “It is a story which, by its gaiety, Schoolmaster: ‘ Will send any healthy boy into doing the wrong thing, but we must be grateful to 
its tenderness, and its wit, leserves a place on the | ecstacies of delight.” him for a candid and wirthful piece of autobio. 
shelf that holds Mrs. Ewing's ‘Six to Sixteen.’” Fry's Magazine: ‘‘ A delightful character.” graphy.” ‘ 











A VOLUME OF LETTERS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth Gilt, Gs. post free. 


LETTERS TO MY. BOYS. 


An Australian Judge and Ex-Premier on his Travels in Europe. 
BY SIR JAMES BOUCAUT, K.C.M.G. 


” eypren Review: “Light and delightful, a golden exception to a sad rule; irresistibly readable. He has reduced the science of travelling 
& fine art. 
,_ Tribune: “The art of letter writing is said to have decayed, but this volume proves that the decay his not become universal. . . . They deserve 
publicity, . . . fullof entertaining matter.” 
British Australasian: “Sir James Boucaut is a Cornishman, and possesses the shrewd observation and dry humour of hisrace. The book is well worth 
& prominent place on the library shelf” 
Graphic: ‘Truly a most fascinating book ; full of meat. One enjoys every page of it.” 
nae Advertiser: ‘‘Marked by all freshness of an exceedingly racy and often brilliant pen, . . . They fulfil admirably Lamb's definition 
° etter. 
S. Australian Register: “ A gossipy record of unexpected interest. In fact, ‘Boucaut’s Letters’ may possibly become a classic ’—like Pepys Diary.’” 








Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. net; postage 3d. “CHRISTMAS WITH THIS BOOK 
WILL INDEED BE A MERRY ONE.” 
THE GREEDY BOOK. By Frank Schloesser, Author of “ The Cult . a 
A Gastronomical Anthology. of the Chafing Dish. THE HUMOUR OF BULLS AND BLU NDERS. 
Field: ‘Mr. Schloesser is amusing because he has a very pretty wit of his Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. By Marshall Brown. A wonderful Collection 
own, appreciates a good anecdote, and tells it cleverly, and has a sustained of humorous Lulis and Blunders made in the Piess, Parliament, Law 
touch Tr light humour. Truly this is a book to be read and enjoyed, and Courts, Pulpits, Schools, Advertisements, &c. 
withal there is profit in its wisdom.” Glasgow Herald A. tried to read half & page of the book without 
G. R Sts in Referee: Mr. Schloesser has brought guiety to gastronomy, laughing, and we failed most consp'cuouslv.” 
poetry tothe plat Ties to the cuisine, and wit to the Sine gellar.” ’ Telegraph ( Nov. 28 & long notce):  ** For ours-lves, we have real the book 
“ from cover to cover with persistent merr.ment. No more enteriaimiug book 
World: “*The Greedy Book’ should prove a peculiarly acceptable Christ- of its kind has ever been published.” Le rat 
mas present from any wife to any husband--and to others.” ‘ — : “A really good collection, distinguished by the omi:sion of 
" chestnuts.’” 
London Daily Express ; ‘‘‘The Greedy Book’ is worthy of unreserved Gentlewoman: “Every page makes its reader laugh, and the book will 
“ecommendation.” doubtless provide many a speaker with a fund of good stories.” 





Now Ready. Illustrated. 6s. Now Ready. Attractive Cover. 63. 


TWIN SOULS. By the Author of ‘‘ Fallen Angels.” 1 v <A 
Scotsman: “ Although *Twin Souls’ belongs to a serious type of fiction, THE SORROWS OF MICHAEL By Mulvy Ouseley. 
best apprec ated by students of life ~ other thoughtful persons, it is not Standard: “ A most powerful and ‘mpressive stuily.” 
without attractions for the general re der.” Salted Seis. 2h, weld and ate aoe 2 Vir , 
~ - : Lu : Fi pic uresque romance... . igorously 
. ete ae” story runs on absolutely new lines. . . . It wriiten and of absorbing interest.” 
Tribune: “ A mystical romance of movern lif».” Glasgow Herald: * An extraordinary tale.” 





THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR. Third Edition called for within 14 days of publication. Over 250,000 copies of this book have been sul lin Ame ica. 


THE HOUSE OF A THOUSAND CANDLES. 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, ¢s, 

Datly Mail: ** Will recommend it heartily to all.” Graphic: “ An ingenious and original story.” ‘ 

Morning Post: ‘* Novel in ideas and freshly carried out.” World: “ Meriting the success we understand it has achieved.” 

Tribune: “* Handled in a clever style, with a good deal of humour and invention.” 

Laties’ Field: ** From beginning to end it is one long thrill of excitement, and carries the reader breathlessly along from the first page to the last. So we'll 
constructed and exciting a melodramatic novel has not been issued for a long time past, and it is aimost a pity that the anxiety to get to the en: causes the 
reader to miss some of the finer workmanship.” 





Size 9in. by Gin., cloth gilt, 124. 6d. net. Postage, 6d. NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5:3. 


| . 
WITH WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN. ®yerc® | SEEING FRANCE WITH UNCLE JOHN. [Anne Warmer. 


Traurel, . > 
. its. and imi import. " : trations by M. W. Preston. 
ieee aeod Pecsimaile of his Will. a aaa ee » A most amusing volume, Gains a humorous sketch of an Arherican giil's 
y Whitman’ oliday with an eccentric uncle. 
A diary record of conversation: kept by Horace Traub:1, one of Whitman's Yorkshire Evening Post: “ Not since Jerome’s ‘Three Men in a Boat’ do 


xecutors. : a)? 
. This unique volume has been the subject already of leading articles in we remember & more amusing tale of travel. 
Tribune, Daily Mail, Daily Chronicle, and lon, notices in other papers. NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 
THE WAY OF AN INDIAN. #y Freteric Remington. size | SUSAN CLEGG AND HER NEIGHBOURS’ AFFAIRS. 
8} bv 4}in.. with F-ontspiece 3y Anne Warner. 
in colour and 16 Illustrations by the Author, attractive Cover, 5s. Susan Clegg is an old spinster who has never been outside her little native 
One of the cleverest things Mr. Remington bas ever done. A study of a villave. She is the local reporter of news, and her manner of retailing it to 


genuine Indian brave, not the Indian of melodrama or rough-and-ready her visitors is very amusing. She will be welcomed by all whvu enjoyed 
novels, but the Red Man as he really was. | “Timothy's Quest ** and “* Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 

















, By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, F.A.LA., F.R.G.S. Author of “Church Building,’ &e- 
THE RUINED ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. Size 8} by 5} in., pp. 330 with 67 hali-tone plates ‘from photographs, cloth gilt. 








FIRST EDITION ALL SOLD. j gilt top lus. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY SOLD. A popularly written work, which will be welcomed by all interested in Church History. 
Wr:tten and illustrated by Oliver Herford. Works by El la Wheeler Wilcox 
s 
ARTFUL ANTICS Clever humorous verses about animals, with 
, illustrations on every page, a most laughable ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTJAORISED EDITIONS. 


volume for youngsters. Size 7} by Gin. 3s. 6d. net. Attractive side cover. 
HE KI E ! . : 
n: “This is one of the most delightfully whimsical collections of T KINGDOM OF LOVE portrait. 2s. 0d net; postage, 24 


Queen: ° » mont : 
So both pen and pencil which are always so dear to the hearts of POEMS OF POWER. $s. Gd. net. ; postage Sd. 


THE BOLD BAD BUTTERELY. A volume of humorous soc‘ety THREE WOMEN. 3s. 6d net; postage, 3d. 


verse, with upwards of 1v0 

drawings. Crown 8vo, attractive cover, 3:. 61. net. POEMS OF PASSION 

Newcastle Chronicle: ‘‘ Quite the cleverest rhymes that we have encountered | 
POEMS OF PLEASURE 


n any book for this Christmas season, 
Daily Mail: “ A delicious; book, full of wit, humour and drollery that will 
eS "7 MAURINE AND OTHER POEMS 


*." Send post card for our New Catalogue with Portraits and Illustrations. 


London: GAY AND BIRD, 12 and 13, Henrietta-street, Strand. Late 22, Bedfcrd-strcet. 


Is. net; 1s. 6]. net; 
or lambskin, 2s. 6d. 
net.; postage 2d. 
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«what a delightful book !”—DAILY MAIL 
“A very attractive book.”—DAILY CHRONICLE 


“This delightful book.”—DAILY EXPRESS 
“A magnificent colour book.”—STANDARD 


UNDER THE SYRIAN SUN 


By A. C. 


INCHBOLD 


With 40 Full-page Colour Plates and 8 Black and White Drawings 


By the well-known Artist, STANLEY INCHBOLD. 
The DAILY MAIL says :—“ What a delightful book! 


In 2 handsome vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. 
The pictures of Mr. Stanley Inchbold are as valuable as the admirable 


descriptive writing of his wife. It is one of those rare cases in which the letterpress and illustrations balance and complete one 


another. 


This book in two volumes is very nearly equivalent to a personal experience of Syria. 


Through the water-colour 


paintings we are enabled to realise the grandeur, the vivid colour, the dreary desolation, the tenderly lovely beauty spots, the mighty 


past, the forlorn present, all the varied aspects of Syrian landscapes, monuments and peoples. 
Both come very near to presenting a composite and effective picture of Syria at the present day. 


there any exaggeration. 


Neither in painting nor in writing is 
WE 


MUST AGAIN RECUR TO THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF THE COLOUR REPRODUCTION.” 





JUST READY 


Staffordshire Pots and 


Potters 


By @. W. and F. A. RHEAD 


With over 200 beautiful Illustrations and Coloured Plates. In 
1 large handsome vol., cloth gilt and gilt top, 2is. net. 


“A book distinguished by its discrimination and wide know- 
ledge, by its illuminating and helpful criticism, and by its 
catholic and beautiful illustrations.”—-Manchester Courier. 


CHEAP EDITION 


“The most remarkable Travel Book that has ever been 
published.”—GRAPHI 


With Flashlight and Rifle 


IN EQUATORIAL EAST AFRICA 
A Record of Hunting Adventures arid Studies in Wild Life 
By C. G. SCHILLINGS 

Translated by FREDERIC WHYTE. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. With 302 OF THE 
AUTHOR’S UNTOUCHED PHOTOGRAPHS, taken by day 
and night. Printed throughout on English Art Paper. In 1 
handsome vol., 12s. 6d. net. 





By FITZGERALD MOLLOY 
Sir Joshua and his Circle 


With 16 Full-page Portraits and 2 Photogravure Frontispieces 
after Paintings by Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 2 vols., 
buckram and gilt top, 24s. net. 


“Very delightful and entertaining reading.”—Daily Mail. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT DIPLOMATIST 


Talleyrand 
By JOSEPH McCABE 
In buckram gilt, 16s. net. With Illustrations. 

“Tt is a fascinating, but a very difficult study which Mr. 
McCabe has undertaken, and the fact that he has succeeded in 
an eminent degree speaks highly for his own powers as a 
literary artist. 
and honest in its research, bright and mobile in its presenta- 
tion. In short, this is a genuine book.”—Daily Telegraph. 


For this is an excellent piece of work, sound. 








The First - Gentleman of 
Europe 


By LEWIS MELVILLE 


Author of “The Life of Thackeray.” In 2 vols., 24s. net 
With 42 Illustrations. 
“A book of extraordinary interest.”—Truth. 


3rd LARGE EDITION 


. . . 
Five Fair Sisters 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 16 Illustrations and Photogravure 
Plates, 16s. net. 


“A feast of thrilling romance narrated with a satisfying 
fulness of detail, irresistibly entertaining and piquant. There 
is not a dull page in the whole book. It is a book which every- 
body should get and read, and unfailingly enjoy.”—Tribune. 











TWO GIFT BOOKS on which Thousands of Pounds have been Expended 


825 SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 
Living Races of 
Mankind 


A Popular Illustrated Account of the Customs, Habits, Pursuits, 
Feasts, and Ceremonies of the Races of Mankind through- 
out the World. 


By EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


In 2 vols., containing 800 Photographs from Life and 
25 Coloured Plates, and also Maps, printed throughout on 
English Art Paper, in handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
21s net, and in various leather bindings. 


The 


1,235 SUPERS ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Living Animals of 
the World 


An Absolutely Unique and almost Priceless Collection of 
Photographs of Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c. 


By EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


In 2 vols., containing 25 Coloured Plates and 1,210 Ilustra- 
tions from Photographs, printed throughout on English 
Art Paper, in handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 21s. net, 
and in various leather bindings. 





— 


Carthage and Tunis 


THE OLD AND NEW GATES OF THE ORIENT 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN 
With 6 Maps (2 being in Colour), 68 Full-page Illustrations 
on Art Paper, including 6 Coloured Plates from paintings 
by Mr. Benton Fletcher. In 2 vols., buckram and gilt 
top, 24s. net. 

“His description of the strange life and the picturesque 
sites of the city is delightful reading, enlivened by many good 
stories. It will fill the untravelled reader with a desire to visit 
80 fascinating a place.”—Truth. 





3 New Volumes of the Famous 
Fifty-two Library 
52 NEW STORIES FOR BOYS 
52 NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS 
52 PIONEER STORIES 
All Round the Compass 


Edited by ALFRED H. MILES 


Each in large crown 8vo, with Full-page [llustrations, in cloth 
gilt and gilt edges, 5s. each. Nearly half-a-million have 
been sold. 





London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’'S 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR ALL PURSES. 
ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Published by command of His Majesty King Edward Vii. 


THE KING’S PICTURES. 


Vol. I.—The BUCKINGHAM PALACE COLLECTION. Vol. IIl.—The WINDSOR CASTLE COLLECTION, 
180 Magnificent Photogravures, reproduced direct from the Original Paintings. Text by LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., Surveyor of 
the King’s Pictures and Works of Art. In two cloth portfolios, 20 guineas net, or bound in full morocco, 26 guineas net, 

“A wealth of masterpieces, little known to art-lovers, is now made accessible to the public.” —Athenzum. 


GREAT MASTERS. 


One hundred exquisite Reproductions in Photogravure of the Great Masters’ Masterpieces, selected mainly from private collections, 
and therefore almost new to the collector and art-lover. A short instructive and descriptive treatise accompanies each picture, 
written by Sir MARTIN CONWAY, Slade Professor at Cambridge. Size 20 in. by 15 in., in portfolio, £5 net. 

“The prints are quite admirable. I have never seen such beautiful photogravures.”—Sir W. B. Ricamonp, B.A. 




















THE GREAT ARTISTS. 
REMBRANDT. A Memorial of his Tercentenary. By Ems Micue,. With 70 Plates 


in Photogravure and Tint, cloth, 30s. net. 


THE DRAWINGS OF JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. In 1 vol. imperial 4to, with 50 Plates 
Reproduced from the Original Drawings, and Descriptive Text hy LEONCE BENEDITE. Edition limited to 300 copies for sale 
in Great Britain and the Colonies. Fifty copies, with text on Japanese vellum, bound in vellum, gilt, six guineas net ; and 250 
copies on hand-made paper, bound in English buckram, four guineas net. 


THE WORK OF JOHN SARGENT; R.A. By Atice Mzyyett. With 58 Photogravures 


and 4 Lithographs, 1 vol. imperial 4to, £6 6s. net. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sir Watrer Arustronc, Director of the National Gallery, 


Ireland. With 2 Coloured Plates and 66 Photogravures, 1 vol. imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir W. Armstronc. With 52 Plates, 15s. net. A few 


copies of the sumptuous £5 5s. edition are still to be had. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Sir W. Armsrronc. With 8 Photogravures and 40 Half-tone 


Illustrations, 15s. net. A few copies of the sumptuous £5 5s. edition are still to be had. 





THREE EXQUISITE COLOUR BOOKS. 
VERSAILLES AND THE TRIANONS. 


By PIERRE DE NOLHAC, With 56 Coloured Drawings by RENE BINET. 1 vol., 16s, net. 


‘“‘ History and art may be said to be equally represented in this volume. M. de Nolhac tells the story of the famous palaces ; the 
artist’s work forms a most appropriate artistic commentary.’— Westminster Gazette. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 
40 Coloured Drawings by W. W. COLLINS, R.I. With Descriptive Text by GEORGE GILBERT. 1 vol., 16s. net. 
“ A remarkably good series, ably reproduced in colour-printing : pleasant and faithful reminders of the places they represent.” 


—Athenaum, 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
51 Coloured Drawings by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 1 vol. lis. net. 
« An artistic treasure. Among the Christmas books it will be hard to rival this delightful volume.” — Times. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. An Illustrated Record. By Ricnarp Garnerr and Epmunp 
GOSSE. Profusely Illustrated, 4 vois., half-leather binding, four guineas net ; or in cloth, £3 net. 
‘Combines in an extraordinary degree the marks of a popular edition in the best sense, and of an edition so handsome that it may 
be considered an Edition de luxe. In illustrations the work is probably unique."—Saturday Review. 


THE NOVELS OF IVAN TURGENEV, Translated by Consrance Garyerr. Large-Paper 


Edition, with 48 Plates in Photogravure. Limited to 250 sets, 15 vols., £3 net the set. 


THE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. Library Edition in 12 vols. (the prose in 8 vols., 


the poetry in 4 vols.), crown 8vo, 5s. per vol. 








FOR A BOY. FOR A GIRL, 
MAITLAND, MAJOR AND MINOR. 
By CHARLES TURLEY, Author of “Godfrey Marten, School- THE SWIMMERS. 
boy,” and “Godfrey Marten, Undergraduate.” Illustrated By E. S. RORISON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
by Gorpon Browns. Crown 8vo, 5s. **Charming and suggestive. It is carefully written, and in its essentials 
‘This book and ‘Godfrey Marten’ seem to me the best that have been | well conceived. Without the slightest disparagement, we may add that it 


written of the English schoolboy for many years,”—J. M. Barrie. will appeal specially to girls.”"—British Weekly. 


A LASTING CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR AMBITIOUS YOUTH. 
A Year’s Subscription (13s. 6d., Great Britain and Ireland; 15s., abroad) to 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


is the most valuable present for every progressive man or woman, young or old. It is the medium of progress and efficiency—of 
achievement and success. 


London; WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS. 


2 vols., Illustrated, 24s. net. 

“ Hohenlohe’s public career covered upwards of half-a-century, and naturally brought him into contact with an enormous 
number of prominent personages, royal, political, literary, and others, so that his diaries and letters abound in most piquant 
allusions to men and matters. He appears to have had a singular yift of penetration, and an equal facility in touching off his sub- 
ject in a few graphic words. These epoch-making volumes will, doubtless, be widely read in their English form.”—Dail y Telegraph. 


M ADAME RECAMIER. According to many hitherto Unpublished Documents. 


By EDOUARD HERRIOT. With Portraits, 2 vols., 20s. net. 
“Tn all likelihood the most complete biography that we shall get of this delicate and decorative enigma. Through M. Herriot 
we see much more of her than we have seen before. He has made illuminating use of a great variety of letters hitherto unpub- 


lished.” —Daily Chronicle. 


HENRY IRVING. Personal Reminiscences. 


By BRAM STOKER. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., 25s. net. 
“Mr. Bram Stoker’s biography of his great friend is all that an ideal biography should be—sympathetic, discerning, and intensely 
interesting.” —Truth. 


THE FLIGHT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


From the French of G. LENOTRE. 1 vol. demy 8vo, Fully Dlustrated, 10s. net. 


“ We have no words in which to criticise this }>0k. If any one who takes it up can lay it down ere the last page is turned, he 
may be calm enough to criticise. The translation is excellent ; the whole volume is not only alive, it is on fire. The characters 
stand out in vivid movement upon a background of clear fact. Every detail has been studied ; each cause, each consequence made 


“NAPOLEON, KING OF ELBA. 


From the French of PAUL GRUYER. 1 vol. demy 8vo, Fully Illustrated, 10s. net. 
“Crowded with picturesque details of Napoleon, and alive with interest,”—Standard. 


THE WORKS OF HENRIK IBSEN. 


Entirely Revised and Edited by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Vol. II. THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND : THE PRETENDERS. Vol. III. BRAND. 


This Edition will be completed in 11 volumes, price 4s. each, or £2 4s. the set. 
As the later Plays are ali Mr. Heinemann’'s Copyright, this is the only Complete Edition which can be published. 














TWO CHARMING BOOKS OF VERSE. 
THE FOOL OF THE WORLD, ON THE DEATH OF MADONNA LAURA. 


And other Poems. By FRANCESCO PETRARCA. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 5s, net. Translated by AGNES TOBIN. 7s. 6d. net. 


IMPRESSIONS OF TRAVEL. 
NEW EGYPT. FELICITY IN FRANCE. 


By A. B, DE GUERVILLE By CONSTANCE MAUD. 1 vol., 6s. Second Impression. 


_ 9243 ** These bright, sympathetic, clearly seen glimpses of French life must have 
° ( , , 
New and Cheaper Edition. 10s. net. been pleasant to write about, and the reader will find much pleasure ia his 


“ Anyone going to Egypt ought to have with him a copy.”—Morning Post. turn.”—Athenzum, 


A DAINTY SUBSTITUTE FOR THE CHRISTMAS CARD. 
HEINEMANN’S FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 


RECENT VOLUMES. 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. By Cnarues Dickens. | PIPPA PASSES. By Rosert Browning. Introduction by 


Illustrated. Introduction by Hatt Carne. Arntuur Srmons. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Cuanrtes Dickens. Illustrated. | THE LYRICAL POEMS OF E. A. POE. Introduction by 
Introduction by HaLu CAINE. ARTHUR Symons, 


EDWARD FITZGERALD’S OMAR KHAYYAM. Introduction | SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD (2 vols.) Intro- 


by Cement SHORTER. duction by Antuun Wavau. 
Photogravure Frontispiece, and specially written Introduction to each volume, cloth, 6d. net; limp teather, ts. net. 














NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
PAUL. THE TRAIL TOGETHER. 





By E. F. BENSON. Fourth Impression. By H. H. BASHFORD. 
“A genuinely fine novel, a story marked by powerful workmanship, and **An admirable piece of work, as much to be praised for the charming way 
in which it is written as for the interest of the story which holds fast the 


glowing with the breath of life—a piece of human nature, alive and eager in 
its spirit.""—Daily Telegraph. 


KING MIDAS. FOOLS RUSH IN. 


attention from beginning to end,”—Daily Telegraph. 





By UPTON SINCLAIR. Second Impression. a Sg 
“Tt has an atmosphere of music and spirituality. There is poiguaucy in it By MARY GAUNT and J. R. ESSEX. 
and considerable imagination. It ee a iirst novel of which any author **Racy and brisk in style, humorous, with a rapid rush of incident...... 
need feel ashamed.”—Evening Standard. is a very readable story.”"—Scotsman. 
’ 
LOVE’S TRILOGY. MOONFACE 
By PETER NANSEN. By JACK LONDON ° 
“ 1 b arkable author, hitherto little known to y de : N. 
& mpeteiie petume Wy 6 som : | ‘ Jack London at his best.”—Standard, 


the British public.” 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Standard Books 


TIAA AAA AAAAAAAADAAAAAAAAA AA 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


ATHENZUM. we can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, 
In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32s. net in half-morocco. 


and the journalist.” 


the historian, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.— 


and whose possession will be of independent utility whether the reader has access to t 


“A book of short biographical articles of unequalled ay ey | as a collection of Mographical facts and ents 


e Dictionary itself or not. 


NoTE.—Copies of the “INDEX AND EPITOME” in tie aiternative Lindings can be seen at the Principal Booksellers’ in 


London and in the country. 


A Prospectus of the “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” and of tie 


“INDEX AND EPITOME” will be sent post-free on application, 





THE 


VOYAGE OF ‘THE DISCOVERY.’ 


By Ca + ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., R.N. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Plates, a Photogravure Frontispiece to each 
Volume, about 260 Full-page and Smaller Illustrations, and 5 Maps, in 2 


vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net. 
A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPEARE., 27 S!DNEX LEE. Baitor of “The Dictionary of 


National Biography.” FIFTH AND THOROUGHLY 
REVISED EDITION. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a Portrait of 
the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signa- 
tures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the Illustrated Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, profusely 

Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., lfs.; and the 

Student’s Edition, with a Photogravure Plate and 4 Fall. page Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
By the Same Author. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. New, Revisep, 
and CHEAPER potsses. With Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 


large crown 8vo., 6s. 
*,* Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the Original 


Edition, with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY : a Study 
in Spiritual Forces. By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. Portrait and 
4 Facsimiles of Letters, &c., small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. Vol. I. 


By J.B. ATLAY. With 7 Portrait Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
*,* The Work will be completed in a Second Volume. 


WITH MOUNTED INFANTRY IN TIBET. 


By Major W. J. OTTLEY. With 48 Pages of Illustrations, small demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BALKAN TRAIL. By Freperick Moore. 


With a Map and 48 Pages of Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING 
AND ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. FIFTH IMPRESSION. 
With 2 Portraits and 2 Facsimile Letters, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2ls 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING IN 
a LETTERS. By PERCY LUBBOCK. Witha Portrait, crown 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


ROBERT BROWNING AND ALFRED 
DOMETT. Edited by FREDERIC G. KENYON, D.Litt., F B.A. 
With 3 Portraits, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A VISION OF INDIA. By Srpvey Low. 


With 32 Full-page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. By Mrs. A. MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), Author of 
“Annals of Westminster Abbey,” &. Fourth Edition. With 25 Full- 
page Illustratious and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

By 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Assistant-Master at,Harrow School, &&. SEVENTH EDITION, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, History, and 
Products. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.L, C.LE.,LL.D. THIRD and 
STANDARD EDITION. With Map, demy 8vo, 28s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


BRIDGES. Vols.1.-VI. Small crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY IN THE 
ENGLISH TONGUE. Edited by the Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE 
and T. W. ROLLESTON. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

By 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. 
Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated under the 
Author’s Superintendence by F. E. BUNNETT. With a Preface by F. J. 
FUBNIVALL. SEVENTH EDITION, 6vo, l4s 


WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN ADDINCTON SYMONDS. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN STALY. | NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 7 
vols. large crown 8vo, £2 
SKETCHES AND STUDIES oy ITALY AND GREECE. 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. eac 
SHAKESPEARE ’S PREDECESSORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. NEW 
HEAPER EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 
THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO SUONARROTI. NEW EDITION. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
#,° The Italian Tezt 1s printed on the pages opposite the Translation. 








3 vols. large 





THE “HAWORTH" EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 


EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 7 vols. large crown 8vo, doth, 
gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set, cloth binding, gilt top, 42s. the set. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Introductions to the Works are supplied by 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs, 
Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté” by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Bronté authority. 

*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols., and the POCKET EDITION, 

in 7 vols. Particulars upon application. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF W..M. 
THACKERAY’S WORKS. In 13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. each. 

This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and hitherto 
Unpublished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings, derived from the Author's 
Original MSS. and Notebooks ; and each ‘volume includes a Memoir in the 
form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RITCHIE. 


a The Thirteen Volumes ee also os pplied in set, cloth binding, 


gilt top, £3 

ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE 

WORKS. CHEAPEREDITION Edited and Annotated by the Rt Hon. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontis- 
piece to each volume, 7s. 6d. per vol. 

*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS, 
in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, £4 5s.; or the volumes bound separate ly, 
5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION in 8 vols. on India ‘Paper, price 
2s. 6d. net each in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. Or the 8 vols. in a gold- 
lettered case, 22s, 6d. net in cloth, or 28s. 6d, net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
POETICAL WORKS. CHEAPER EDITION. In 1 vol., with Portrait 
and a Facsimile of the MS. of “A Sonnet from the Portuguese.” Largo 
crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s. each. 

And the POCKET EDITION in 3 vols. on India Paper, 2s. 6d. each net in 

hmp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
EDITION. Each volume Illustrated by a Vignette Title-page. 
large crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Uvirorm Epitioy. 
7 vols., each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 
*,* Also the POPULAR EDITION, in 7 vols., and the POCKET EDITION, 
in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


WORKS BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


A apres’ OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE S0GHTEENTE CENTURY. 
D and REVISED EDITION, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 

THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART., K.C.S.I.,a 
Judge of the High Court of Justice. SECOND EDITION. With 2 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 

AN senostics APOLOGY, AND OTHER ESSAYS. NEW and CHEAPER 

TION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

nouns IN A LIBRARY. REVISED, REARRANGED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. With Additional Chapters, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 63. each. 

LIFE OF HENRY FAWCETT. With 2 Steel Portraits. FIFTH EDITION. 

rge crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS: an ame A upon Ethical Theory as Modified by 
the Doctrine of Evolution. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. | 
LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION, POPULAR EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 
MIXED BSSAYS. perenen EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GOD AND THE BIBLE. A Sequel to “ Literature and Dogma.” POPULAR 
EDITION, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM, with other Essays. POPULAR 
EDITION, with a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
CULTURE AND fmancar. POPULAR EDITION, with a Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
IRISH ESSAYS, a ‘Others. POPULAR EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
ON TRANSLATING HOMER. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
PASSAGES FROM sas PROSE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. By the Hon. Mrs. Wopexovss, 
With a Portrait. SECOND IMPRESSION. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


UNIFORM 
10 vols, 


By Marruew ARNOLD. 


By Matruew ARNOLD. 
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Smith, Elder and 





Co.’s New Books 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“POT POURRI FROM 


LETTERS TO YOUNG AND OLD. 


A SURREY GARDEN.” 


By Mrs. Cc. W. EARLE, 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Two ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE BOOK OF GILLY: Four Months out of a Life. 


By EMILY LAWLESS, Hon. 


—‘*No more attractive tale for young people has appeared this season. The author knows all that is best 


MANCHESTER COURIER. 
in Irish life, and we have of that best here.” 


THE HOUSE OF THE 


Litt.D. Pott 4to, 6s. 6d. net. 


By MARY J. H. SKRINE. 
Pott 4to, 6s. net. 


LUCK. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A charming story that will pleasantly engage the attention of old readers as well as of the young.” 





7~_—_— 


WORKS BY ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


NINTH SEPERESSION. %- 7s. 6d. net. 


——————— tiene 


OUR HERITAGE THE SEA. By 


FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Daity TeLecrarse.—“ The book is full of interest.” 


GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 


Studies from Court Life in the Later Years of Louis XIV. By G. F 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
Trinsune.—* Crowded with interesting facts, aud written with much vivacity 
and descriptive skill.” 


RICHARD Ill.: his Life and Character 
Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R, 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. W.tha Portrait and Mup, small demy 8vo, 
10s. Gd. net. 

Patt Matt Gazerre.—“ Sir Clements Markham's Drilliant and exhaustive 
vindication of the last of the Plantageuets.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. ® ji!" 


Author of “‘ Modern Ge rmany, "&e. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Usitep Service MaGazine.—‘* Mr. Barker has written au exceedingly 
valuable book, which deserves to be studied with the utmost care. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 
CAPITAL. Ry F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A. F.R.G.S, LC.S. 


With 30 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Author of “‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. 





FROM A COLLECE WINDOW. 


_SIGHTH IMPRESSION. 7s. od. net. 


| THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Trans- 


lated from the German of REGIERUNGSRAT RUDOLF MARTIN by 
Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. *°°2n% 


Edition. 
By GEORGE W. E. RBUSSELL. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Datty Tetecuara —‘* Always entertaining, often shrewd, and invariably 
conceived im the best spirit of literary good breeding.” 
6s. 


THE GATE OF DEATH: a net. 


Damuy Teceerara.—‘‘*A book of really uncommon beauty which is not 
likely to be forgotten in a single season or a single year, but will be kept upon 
many shelves for coustant referenve.”’ 


NEW PHYSICS & CHEMISTRY: 


a Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. 
SHENSTONE, F.B.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author 
&e. 


f ‘The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,” Large post 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. New and Cheaper Edition. 
ovo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. 
By 8.G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
By the Same Author. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. New 


and Cheaper Edition. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other 


Crown 





stusteatioun, small demy $vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





COMPLETION OF 


THE “KNUTSFORD” EDITION 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 


Introduction in the First Volume, by Dr. A. 


Each Volume contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 


OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


With an Introduction to each Volume, in addition to a Biographical 


W WARD, Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


and there are also other Illustrations. 








Successful 6s. Novels in the Second Impression. 


CHIPPINGE 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
Poycn says :—** *Chippinge’ is a rippinge good book, one of Stanley 
Weyman’'s very best. 


THES STORY OF BAWN. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


a of country life—such a picture as no one can 
ynan.” 


Worip.—“A vivi 
draw better than Mrs. 


‘SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 
Darty Te. A RaPH.—“* Really a splendid book, for the adventures are those 
of living people, full of humanity and humour.” 


THE OLD COUNTRY: 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


Gore — Written in a exquisitely graceful and poetic style, and expresses 


A 
ROMANCE. 





in many vivid passages a passionate love of the old country.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


The DAILY MAIL says :— 


“ Should take its rank not 
only with ‘The White Com- 
pany,’ but not too far on the 
shelves from the immortal 
company of Sir Walter 
Scott.” 


6s. 


SIR NIGEL. 
BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


With Illustrations. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says :— 

“As good as anything Sir 
Conan Doyle has written, 
and that is saying much. 
it is certainly one of the 
best historical romances in 
the English language.” 





Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue of their Books, suitable for Presents, 
post-free on application. 





SMITH, ELDER and 


London: 





CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS. 





Mr. Murray’s Illustrated Christmas List will be sent post-free on application, 





BORROW, George. 
(The only Authorised and Complete Edition of his Works,) 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 2 vols., 12s. New Edition in 1 vol., 6s. Thin 
Paper Edition, 2s. 6d. net, leather; 2s. net, cloth. 

LAVENGRO. New Edition,6s. Thin Paper Edition, 2s. 6d. net, leather ; 
2s. net, cloth. 

ROMANY RYE. New Edition, 6s. Thin Paper Edition, 2s. 6d. net, 
leather; 2s. net, cloth. 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. New Edition, 6s. Thin Paper Edition, 
2s. 6d. net, leather; 2s. net, cloth. 

WILD WALES. New Edition, 6s. 
leather; 2s. net, cloth. 

ROMANO LAVO LIL; or the Word Book of the Gypsy Lan- 
guage. 6s. 

LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW. By Professor W. I. Kyarr, 
Portrait and Llustrations, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 32s. 


BYRON, Lord, the Works of. 
A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and vised Proofs, with 
many hitherto Unpublished Additions. With Bibliographies and full 
Indices. With Portraits and Illustrations, 13 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
POETRY. 7 vols. Edited by Ernest H. CoLerince. 
LETTERS. 6vols. Edited by RowLanp E. Proruero, M.V.O. 

DON JUAN. Complete in 1 vol., with New Additional Stanzas published 
for the first time in 1904. 6s. 

THE POETICAL WORKS. The only Complete and Copyright Text in 
lvol. Edited, with an Introduction, by Ernest H. CoLeripGe. With 
Portrait, 6s, net. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF LORD BYRON: a Collection of his Private 
Opinions of Men and of Matters. Arranged by W. A. Lewis Betrany. 

ith 2 Portraits, 10s. 6d. net. 


CRIPPS, Wilfred. 
OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Ninth Edition, with 123 Illustrations and 
2,600 Facsimile Plate Marks, 8vo, 21s. net. 
*,* Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks sold separately, 5s. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE. Its Makers and Marks. With Tables of 
Makers’ Marks, in addition to the Plate Marks, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Thin Paper Edition, 2s. 6d. net, 


With 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE. 

A HISTORY OF PAINTING in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena, 
from the 2nd to the 16th Century. A New Edition, with Editorial Notes 
by Lancton Dove tas, with upwards of 200 Illustrations. Large demy 
8yvo, 6 vols., £1 1s. net each. 

Vol. I.—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. 
Vol. I5.—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES, 


DARWIN, Charles. 

CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. 9s. 

DESCENT OF MAN, and SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 
Woodcuts, Library Edition, 2 vols., 15s. Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS ON PLANTS OF THE SAME 
SPECIES. 7s. 6d. 

EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 
Tlustrations, lZs. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH THE ACTION OF 
WORMS. Illustrations, 6s. Popular Edition, 2s, 6d. net. 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcuts, 9s. 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST DURING A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD. Illustrations, medium 8vo,2ls. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING PLANTS. Woodcuts, 6s. 
Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12s. ; 1 vol., 6s. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net, and 
in paper cover, ls. net. 

VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. 
Woodcuts, 2 vols., 15s. Popular Edition, 2 vols., 5s. net. 

VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED 
BY INSECTS. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 2s, 6d. net. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


1 vol. Edition, 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 2s, 6d. net. 


MORE LETTERS OF CHARLES DARWIN. Edited by Francis 
Darwis and A.C. Sewarp. Portraits, 2 vols., 32s. net. 


*FERGUSSON, James. 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES. Wich 1,700 Illustrations, 5 vols. medium 8vo, £6 6s, 


*GIBBON, Edward. 


HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited, with Notes, by Mitmay, Guizor, and Sir Wittiam SmitH. Maps, 























































*GOLDSMITH, Oliver, Works of, 


Edi . 
: gg Notes, by Perer Cunnineuam. Vignettes, 4 vols, 8r0, 


*GROTE, George. 


Phyo taal OF GREECE. Portrait, Map, and Plans, 10 vols, crown 80, 


HALLAM, Henry. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Library Bdites 
3 vols. 8vo, 30s. Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 12s. , 
HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 


LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8yo, 36s. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols., 16s. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. Sixth Edition, Revised, 
By Sir Henry Lararp, G.C.B, With nearly 250 Illustrations, 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, 30s. 

THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. Third Eaiti 
~~ eee By Sir J. A. Crowe. With 60 Lliustrations, Svein conn On 
24s, : 


MOTLEY, John Lothrop. 
(The only Authorised and Complete Edition of his Works.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits, 4 vols, 
anne ore, 6s. each. Also Library Edition, demy Svo, 4 vols., 10s, 64, 
net each. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 
2 Se See 8vo, 12s. Also Library Edition, demy 8vo, 2 
net each, 


HISTORY OF THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
trations. Library Edition, demy 8vo, 3 vols., 10s. 6d, net each, 


*POPE, Alexander. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF. With Introductions and Notes by J. Ww, 
Croker, Rev. W. Extwiyx, and W, J. Courntuore, 10 vols., with 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, each. 


SMILES, Samuel. 
(Popular Edition, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each.) 


SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 
DUTY. 
THRIFT. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE AND LABOUR. 
MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
THE LIFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST, THOMAS EDWARD. 
JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. 
JASMIN, Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, the great Artistic Potter. 
BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Portraits and Illustrations. 
Edition, 5 vols. 3s. 6d, each, 
Brindley, Vermuyden, Myddleton, Perry. Early Engineers’ 
Smeaton and Rennie. Harbours, Lighthouses, and Bridges. 
Metcalfe and Telford. History of Roads, 
Boulton and Watt. The Steam Engine. 
George and Robert Stephenson. The Locomotive, 
ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. 
THE HUGUENOTS. Their Settlements, Churches, and Industries in 
England and Ireland. 


YULE, Col. Sir Henry. 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, THE VENETIAN. Sir Henry 
Yule’s Translation, Revised throughout in the light of Modern Dis- 
coveries by Professor Henrt Corpirer. With a MEMOIR OF HENBY 
dy | 4 his DaveuteR. With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 
8vo, is. net. 


YULE, Col. Sir Henry, and BURNELL, 
Arthur Coke. 


HOBSON-JOBSON. Being a Glossary of Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases, and of Kindred Terms, Etymological, Historical, 
Geographical, and Discursive. New Edition, Thoroughly Revised by 


Cabinet 


Illustrations, 
vols., 10s, 6d, 


With Illus- 


A Cheap 





8 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


Wititiuam Crooxe. Demy 8vo, 28s. net. 





*Arrangements have been made with Booksellers enabling them to offer special terms for complete sets of 
these works. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


Street, W. 
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3 | MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 








Mr. Murray’s Illustrated Christmas List will be sent post-free on application. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


g LORD MILNER’S WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Br, From 1897 to 1902. By W. BASIL WORSFOLD. With Portraits and Map, 
demy 8vo, 583 pp., with an Index, I5s. net. 


“Will rank among the authoritative books of South African history, and cannot be too closely studied by all who wish to 

Ra, understand the South Africa of to-day...... Information of the very best was at the disposal of this brilliant, cogent, and triumphant 

yindicator of a great State servant’s foresight and single-minded devotiou,’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

net “Cannot fail to command wide attention. Even those who may have found themselves bitterly opposed to Lord Milner during 
the time of conflict will find themselves won to real admiration of his clearness of vision and determination of purpose as they 

36s, read Mr. Worsfold’s able summary of history and presentation of character.”—Daily Telegraph. 

G. 





THE ARMY IN 1906. 


r A Policy and a Vindication. By the Right Hon. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 
™ 15s. net. 











70, 
“Mr. Arnold-Forster’s remarkable work will be read with the deepest attention and respect by all who have the interest of 
the Army at heart; and though many may differ from him, now as formerly, in reference to matters of detail, few will be 
found to deny that the principles he enunciates are in themselves absolutely sound......However much any may disagree with 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s proposals, few will deny that he has given very strong reasons in support of them all.”— Westminster Gazette. 
. “The book is as remarkable for its lucidity of arrangement, exposition, and argument as for the author’s incomparable grip 
i. of his subject. No book on the subject which has been published since the question of army reform became one of general 
public interest has shown the same mastery of detail, or the same consideration of the needs of the average citizen who is not in 
s, any sense a military specialist.”—Birmingham Post. 
l. a —— 


THE BATTLE OF TSU-SHIMA. 

Between the Japanese and Russian Fleets, fought on the 27th May, 1905. By Captain VLADIMIR SEMENOFF (one of the 
Survivors). ‘I'ranslated by Captain A. Bb. LINDSAY. With a Preface by Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SIDNEY HERBERT, Lord Herbert of Lea. 


A Memoir. By Lord STANMORE. 2 vols., with Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 24s. net. 


A Memoir of a great War Minister of the Nineteenth Century; Secretary at War in the Cabinets of Peel and 
Aberdeen, and Secretary of State for War in that of Lord Paimerston. 


QUEEN AND CARDINAL. | 


A Sketch of the Life and Companions of Anne of Austria, and of her Relations with Cardinal Mazarin. By Mrs. COLQUHOUN 
GRANT, Author of “A Mother of Czars,” &. With Illustrations, demy Svo, 12s. net. 


THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC. 


An Architectural and Archeological Pilgrimage. The Italian Side. By F. HAMILTON JACKSON. With numerous 
Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, medium Svo, £1 Is. net. 
Mr. Jackson has rendered in conducting his readers from one to 














“It would be difficult to over-estimate the service which 
another of these rich treasuries of artistic and antiquarian interest, describing their natural features, recalling their ancient 
history and traditions, and providing the fullest and most informing accounts of their respective glories of architecture, antiquity 
and art. The illustrations, from the author’s own admirable drawings and from photographs taken specially for the purpose, w ill 
undoubtedly assist the text of this very valuable work to stimulate in each of its readers ‘a desire to see with his own eyes the 
beautiful things described and illustrated’ in its absorbing pages.”—World. : 


FIVE ITALIAN SHRINES. 


S. Augustine at Pavia—S. Domenic at Bologna—S. Peter Martyr at Milan—The Tabernacolo at Florence—S. Donato at Arezzo 
With an Essay on Tuscan Sculpture. By W.G. WATERS, Translator and Editor of Montaigne’s “Travels in Italy,” &c 
With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. India Paper Edition, with the Psalter, bound in leather, 12mo, 5s. net. 

The great success and widespread appreciation of Mr. Prothero's authoritative work on the Psalms has 
encouraged Mr. Murray to bring out a New Edition, leather bound, reset and printed in a special type by the 
Oxford University Press, and bound up with their edition of the Psaims. 














RECENT ADVANCES IN THE STUDY OF THE INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION 
VARIATION, HEREDITY & EVOLUTION.| QF AN INDIAN PROVINCE. 


By ROBERT H. LOCK, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


By THEODORE MORISON, formerly Principal of the Moham- 
medan College at Aligarh. 10s. 6d. net. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS. By P. 8. 


Auutey. Vol. I., 1484-1514. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s, net. 


Spectator.—‘‘It is impossible to 7 too highly of the industry and 
intelligence which the editor has brought to bear upon his task. His 
plan has been whenever a new correspondent appears to give all that can be 
ascertained about him, and the correspondents are to be numbered by scores. 
Some of them, of course, are famous people, —Colet, Foxe, and Warham, for 
instance ; most are more or less. obscure; one or two have defied all attempts 
to trace them. But whenever there is anything to be said about a man, it is 
duly recorded here. Much patient research, too, has been expended in fixing 
the dates of the letters, and some corrections of commonly received state- 
ments have been made. One important object Mr. Allen has in view, and this 
is the inclusion of all the letters which Erasmus wrote.” 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


By C. R. Beazter. Vol. I. (to A.D. 900), Vol. II. (A.D. 900-1260), 15s. net 
each ; Vol. III. (A.D. 1260-1420), 20s. net. 


HERMANN VON HELMHOLTZ. By Prof. 


Koenicssercer. Translated by Frances A. Wetpy. With a Preface by 
Lorp Ketvix. With 3 Portraits, royal 8vo, lts. net. 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL. A Life and 


Selection from his Letters and Occasional Writings. By Oviver Exton. 
2 vols. Vol. I.—Memoir and Letters. Vol. Il.—Writings. With Illustra- 
tions, 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


OXFORD TUDOR AND STUART 
LIBRARY. 


Printed on linen rag paper with the contemporary Fell types. 
volume 5s. net. 


Each 


Sheffield Telegraph.—"' A delightful series of books which are at once a joy to 
handle and a pleasure to read.” 


THE DEFENCE OF THE REALME. By 


Sir Henry Knrvetrt, 1596. Now for the first time printed, from a MS. in 
the Chetham Library, Manchester. With an Introduction by CuaRLEs 
HuGues. Crown 8vo. 
This Treatise, in which an Elizabethan Soldier advocates compulsory mili- 
tary training for all Englishmen, is dedicated by permission to Field-Marshal 
Earl Roberts, K.G., V.C. 


HOWELL’S DEVISES, 1581. 


duction by Watter Rateiex. Small 4to. 


PEPYS’ MEMOIRES OF THE ROYAL 
NAVY, 1679-1688. Pevlished in 1600. | Now Edited by 


J. B Tanner. Crown 8vo. 


EVELYN’S SCULPTURA. With the unpub- 
lished Second Part, printed from the MS. discovered by Professor Church 
in the Archives of the Royal Society. With a Photogravure of Prince 
Rupert's mezzotint. Edited by C. F. Bev. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with an Introduction and Textual Notes, by H. Buxton Formay, 
With 5 Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


With an Intro- 


Crown 8vo. 





OXFORD LIBRARY OF 
TRANSLATIONS. 


Uniform Volumes, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, per volume 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE MEDITATIONS OF MARCUS AURE- 
LIUS ANTONINUS. introitction ty Dr. Cuanurs Bioo. 
CAESAR’S CIVIL WAR WITH POMPEIUS. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. F, P. Lone, M.A. 
With 11 Maps. 


Aliso Published by HENRY FROWDE. 


MEMORIALS OF A WARWICKSHIRE 
FAMILY, Peit'cQe't Sr ite ati 
D.L. 8vo, cloth, 10s. net. 





CORYDON: an Elegy in Memory of Matthew 


Arnold and Oxford. By Becinatp Fansuaw. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. ] 


THE 
PALESTINE PICTORIAL BIBLE. 


THE HOLY BIBLE (Authorized Version). 
With 60 Full-page Engravings and 56 Coloured Pictures from 
Drawings made in Bible Lands by JAMES CLARK and 
the late H. A. HARPER for the Scripture Gift 
Mission, and Maps. 


aici CLARENDON TYPE. 
16mo, on ordinary paper (size 7 by 4} by 1} in.), ' 
Oxford India paper (thickness j in.), toons oor 61. -+y ¥» from Se, net ; on 


EMERALD 16mo, with Central Column References, on ordi 

: ar . rdinar 

(size 7 by 43 by 1} in. % : - Y paper 
be Aa ln § y 1} in.), from 5s. net ; on Oxford India paper (thickness | in.), 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF THE 
POETS. 


Crown 8yo, large type, printed on ordinary paper, cloth boards 
gilt top, 3s. 6d.; in leather from Gs. On Oxford India paper, ‘ 
cloth, 5s.; in leather from 7s. With Portraits. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


*GOLDSMITH’S COMPLETE POEMS. Editea 


with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Av yi 
numerous Illustrations. : = a a a 


*HOOD’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 


Edited by WaL1ER JERROLD, 


KEATS’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 


Edited by H. Buxton Forman, [Jmmediately, 


The Volumes marked thus * are also procurable in the 
NEW OXFORD EDITIONS 0F STANDARD 
AUTHORS, POETRY AND PROSE. 


Every volume contains a Portrait or other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered on side and back, 2s. per volume; or 
in paste grain, Ss. 6d. New padded binding, gilt edges, gilt design 

on side, 2s. 6d. net. 


OTHER NEW VOLUMES. 


SHERIDAN’S POEMS. With Introduction 


by Joseru Kwyicut, and numerous Lllustrations, 


SCOTT’S OLD MORTALITY. 


trations. 


OXFORD LIBRARY OF PROSE 
AND POETRY. . 


Uniform Volumes, fceap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; lambskin, thin 
boards, gilt extra, 3s. 6d. net each. 


TRELAWNY’S RECOLLECTIONS 
SHELLEY AND BYRON. With Introduction by E, 


Dowven. Lilustrated. 


KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN. With Introduction 


by D. G. Hocartu. Illustrated. 


SEA SONGS AND BALLADS. A Collection 


Edited by Curistorpner Stone. With an Introduction by Admiral Sir 
Cyprian Barpce, G.C.B. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE in a Series of Letters. By Wittiam Conppetr. With an 
Introduction by H. L. STerHey. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN, and (incidentally) 


to Young Women in the Middle and Higher Ranks of Life. By Wmius 
CosBeTrT. 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS. 
95 Volumes already Published. 
New Styles Suitable for Christmas Gifts. 
Full Calf, marbled edges, 5s. 6d. net. | Tree Calf, marbled edges, 5s. 6d. net. 
Also in various other bindings at Is., 1s, 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. net. 


With 8 Illus- 
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London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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